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PERSONAL HISTORY OF FOX. — No, II. 


Wr are now come to that period in the life of Fox, at which he was 
brought into the family of the Duchess of Richmond to instruct her 
nephe ws, the children ‘of the late Earl of Surrey who had been be- 
he ade d. LT have described the preceding period as the fabulous or 
heroic age of Fox; but 1 am not sure that the same character does 
not, in some degree at least, apply to that on which we are now en- 
tering—namely, from his leaving his fellowship at Oxtord, in 1515, to 
his going abroad in 1554, 

As to the “ interesting incident’? related by Mr. Townsend from 
the legendary Memoir, which he puts forth as written by Fox’s son, 
| confess I have no great faith in it; and I think that most persons 
will be apt to suspect that, if it has any foundation in fact, the business 
Was an attempt, perhaps a successful one, to engage a man whose cir. 
cumstances were apparently desperate, in some political matter. 
However, it is thus given by Mr. Tow neend : — 


‘As Master Foxe one day sate in St. Paul’s church, spent with long fast- 
ing, his countenance thin, and eyes hollow, after the ghastly manner of dying 
men, everyone shunning a spectacle of so much horror, there came to him one 
whom he never remembered to have seen before, who, sitting down by him, 
and s oe him with much familiarity, thrust an untold sum of money into 
his hand, bidding him be of good cheer, adding withal, that he knew not how 
great the misfortunes were which oppressed him, but supposed it was no light 
calamity ; that he should, therefore, accept in good part that small gift from 
his countryman which common courtesy had forced him to offer; that he 
should go and take care of himse If, and take all occasions to prolong his life ; 
adding, that within a few days new hopes were at hand, and a more certain 
condition of livelihood. Foxe could never learn to whom he was indebted for 
ei is seasonable bounty, though he used every endeavour to find out the person. 

me who looked hasten into the event by which that prophecy became ful- 
filled, believed that the friend who performed the kindness came not of his 
own accord, but was employed by others who were dec ‘ply concerned for Mr. 
Foxe’s safety ; and that it might possibly be through the negligence of the 
vant, or person commissioned, that he had endured so much misery before 
the means of relief were afforded him. Certain it is, however, that within 
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three days after the transaction, the presage was made good. Some one waited 
upon him from the Duchess of Richmond, who invited him, ‘ upon fair terms,’ 
says the writer, ‘into her service.” 

The reader may believe more or less of this without any injury to 
l’ox’s story, for it is unexplained, and as far as I know unconnected with 
the subsequent events of his life. Mr. ‘Townsend tells us that “ Foxe 
was engaged as tutor to the children before the death of Henry V'111., 
which took place January 28th, 1547,” (p. 59.) Again: “ As the 
engagement of Foxe to be tutor to the Earl of Surrey took place aé 
the end of the reign of Henry VIIL,” (p. 67;) though on the same 
page he says, “ Foxe was probably appointed, therefore, immediately 
on the accession of Edward.” And he further states, in continuation 
of the extract which I have just quoted :— 


‘* Some one waited on him from the Duchess of Richmond, who invited him 
upon fair terms into her service. It had so fallen out not long before that the 
luke of Norfolk, the most renowned general of his time, together with his 
son, the Earl of Surrey, a man as far as may be imagined of sincere meaning 
and sharp understanding, were committed to custody in the tower of London, 
for what crime is uncertain. While they were in prison, the earl’s children 
were sent to the aforesaid Duchess, their aunt, to be brought up and educated.” 

-p. G4. 

This legendary Memoir is such a tissue of nonsense and ignorant 
absurdity, that it is hardly worth while to point out two specimens 
which occur in these few lines ; but it m: ay be observed that the writer, 
whom Mr. ‘Townsend sets forth as the eldest son of Fox, declares his 
iynorance of the crimes for which the Duke of Norfolk and his son 
were committed to the tower; and also that while their father was 
there, the children were committed to the care of their aunt. As to 
the former, it may be true enough, for the Memoir writer seems to 
have known little enough of the whole matter; and few will believe 
that he was I’ox’s own son, As to the latter, we must oppose Nott’s 

statement that rom the Privy Council Books and MSS. among the 

archives at Norfolk House, it appears that Thomas Gaudy, a conti- 
dential person in the family, attended on the children, Lord Went- 
worth was appointed to the care of them, In the privy council books 
are orders for payments of 100L to him for their diet. These orders 
were dated February 12th, 1547, and April 10th, 1548,""* — This of 
course Carries us over about sixteen months from the time that Surrey 
was committed to the tower. How much longer the children con- 
tinued under the care of Lord Wentworth I do not know; but gn 
bably as long as he lived; for just after his death we find w chat i is, 

far as I know, the first proof that the Duchess of Richmond had ~- 
thing todo with them. Lord Wentworth died on the 3rd of March, 
in the fifth year of Edward VIL, and the patent rolls of the sixth year 
contain a grant of 1002. to the duchess for the maintenance of the 
children. This grant is dated July dth ; and, reciting that the duchess 
had been “now of a good time,” as the king had been informed, 
“charged with the finding two sons and three daughters of the Ear! 


* Life of Surrey, p. cix. 
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of Surrey’s,” it assigns her the annuity for their maintenance ; and 
also directs, out of “ our more abundant grace,”’ that she should be 
aid one half-year’s annuity “ beforehand,” which is explained to mean 
that she should receive payment for the past half year from Christmas 
to the preceding Midsummer.* — If, therefore, ox had nothing to do 
with the children until he was engaged into the service of the Duchess 
of Richmond, it must abridge greatly the supposed period of his tutor- 
ship. 

But I do not see that we are bound to believe that this was the case. 
The matter is very obscure; and if 1 write of it with anything like 
dogmatism of manner, I assure the reader it is only for brevity’ s sake, 
and to avoid the tiresome repetition of qualifications, and all the peri- 
phrasis that is necessary to keep up an appearance of modest sug- 
gestion. I do not pretend to guess what lox was doing from the time 
he left Oxford to the time when he began to instruct the Karl of 
Surrey’s children, but I will venture to suggest three things as possible. 

Perhaps he was living at Ryegate; for Richard Day, the son of the 
printer, has said that he “ preached the gospel there ;’ "4. and Anthony a 
Wood, who perhaps was only following the statement of Day, tells us 
that Fox was “the first man as 'tis said that ever preached the gospel 
in that place, when the Roman-catholic religion was in great strength” 
—an expression which seems to refer to even an earlier period than 
the reign of Edward, or at the utmost only to the beginning of it: 

Pe rhaps he was living i in the service of the Duchess of Suffolk. It 
is very remarkable that in the register of the Bishop of London he is 
stated to have been living with her in June, 1550;+ and Lam informed 
that in an old play, entitled, I believe, “ The Life and Death of the 
Duchess of Suffolk,” Fox is represented as one of her household. The 
part which this lady took in politics and religion, and the knowledge 
and interest respecting her proceedings which I*ox has shewn, render 
this very probable. 

Perhaps both the things suggested are true, and perhaps a third, 
which those who are anxious to connect Fox with the Duke of Nor- 


ee ee _- --_—_eoor 


* Nott. App. p. xevil. 

t So Mr. ‘Townsend tells us, p. 70. I have not been able yet to get a sight of 
It. Day’s book. 

$ At page 72 in Mr. Townsend’s Life of Foxe, is the following note :— 

“(4) This is aceording to the Book of Ordination of 1550, now in St. Paul's, 
‘Deacon, June 23, 1550. (Foxus) Master John Foxe, Master of Arts, residing vs 
the House of the Duke of Norfolk, born at Boston, in the Diocese of Lincoln, 
Letters Commendatory in that behalf (in eal parte) [sie] laudably bestowed’ "pa 
from the Ordin: ition Book. 

“1550, 25 Junii, Mag. Joh. Fox, A.M. moram trahens cum Domina Ducissa 
Suffole. oriundus apud Boston, Line. Dise. [sic] ordinatus Diaconus per Nichum. 
Lond. Epum. Reg. Ridley.’—Lansdowne MSS. 982, p. 103.” 

Would any man in the world but Mr. ‘Townsend have thought of printing together 
two such contradictory statements without a word of explanation or remark? Was 
ox ordained on the 23rd or 2: 5th, and was he staying with the Duke of Norfolk or the 
Duchess of Suffolk? 1 doubt not with the latter; and that Strype is right in so 
giving it from the Register of Bishop Ridley, for I am so informed by a ge ntleman 
on whom I have the greatest reliance, and who did me the favour to inspect it. 
What is meant by ** B book of Ordination” at St. Paul’s, or what is its authority, I 
confess I do not know. 
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folk as much as possible will prefer, may be true also—namely, that 
he was in the service of Lord W entworth, either before the childre " 
came into that nobleman’s care, or that he was procured by him to 
perform the oflice of tutor, ‘The connexion would be very natural. 
or Lord Wentworth was the patron of John Bale, who, according to 
his own statement, was an intimate friend of Fox at the time when it 
appears that the children were in Lord Wentworth’s care. Perhaps 
he was so at an earlier period, and introduced lox ; or perhaps he was 
the person who found Fox in St. Paul’s, 

But instead of these guesses, let us look at a fact ; for such T believe 
it to be-—namely, that at some time or other, for a shorter or longer 
period, Fox was tutor to the children of the Karl of Surrey, ‘This is 
a very naked fact, and I am afraid that the atte mpts w hich have been 
made to cloathe it have been unsuccessful. “It is ascertained,” says 
Mr. ‘Townsend, though perhaps the reader will not think it so certain, 
“that the tutor continued his instructions till he left the family to 
escape from the perils of Mary’s reign, which did not begin to appear 
till more than twelve months after her accession, so that the benetit of 
his tuition may be fairly calculated to have been constant for about 
s1X years."—p. 68. This is not a very accurate calculation, if (as 
Mr. ‘Townsend would have us believe) lox was employed as tutor 
‘before the death of Henry VIIL.;” for from that time to the first 
anniversary of Mary’s accession must have been nearer eight years 
than six; and with his characteristic self-contradiction he elsewhere 
speaks of it as “ eight years of intimacy and tutorage.”—p. 77. 

There is no need, however , to say more at present of the pe riod of 
this tutorage; let us rather ask where it took place, for that is a point 
which Mr. ‘fownsend seems to think quite “ascertained,” though I 
confess it seems to me to be altogether uncertain. On the page next 
to that just quoted, he says, “ Fox remained at Reigate with his pupils 
throughout the whole reign of Mdward.” On the page after, As he 
continued at Reigate, also, till the accession of Mary, soon after which 
he fled to the continent.” Again, “ During his residence at Re igate, 
three years after he had accepte “dl the ap pointment of tutor to the 
erandchildren of the Duke of Norfolk, Foxe was ordained deacon ly 
Ridley, Bishop of London.”—p, 70. And having discussed the ques- 
tion how box taught the people of Reigate, whether with or without 
a licence to preach, he adds, * However this may be, he was ordained 
deacon Jane, 23, 1550, and continued at Reigate till the accession of 
Mary.’—p. 72. Of Fox's address to the Parliament, he says, “ This 

spirited and admirable document was written at Reigate. Foxe thus 


- — — ————— + + 


* Bale says of himself, ‘ Duodecim annorum puer, in Carmelitani monachatus 
barathrum in urbe Nordouicensi trudebar, ut a Christi professione ad montem in 
ocio contemplandum demigrarem, montisque deineeps sectator essem., In omni 
literarum barbarie ae mentis ewcitate illic et Cantabrigia peruagabar, nullum habeus 
tutorem aut Meeenatem: donee lucente Dei uerbo, ecelesiw reuocari empissent ad 
vera theologie purissiinos fontes, In eco autem splendore ortus nova Hierusalem, 
hon a mon cho aut sacrifico uocatus, sed ab illustri Domino Vuentordo, tanquam a 
Centurione illo qui Christum Dei filium esse dicebat, serio excitatus, deformit: tem 


meam quamprimum uidi et agnoni.”—Seriptorum Brytannia. Cent. viii, No. ¢ 
py. 702. Ed, 1559. 
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continued at Hemgate, attending to his pupils, instructing the people, 
and devoting himsell to the most severe and indefatigable labour—to 
his books and pen—an useful, happy, contented student. He now 
began to be known as an author. His first work was written 1548, 
while he was at Reiyate, before his ordination.”—p. 74. “ He next 
published, while at Metyute, a treatise ‘De Censura’... during his 
residence at Reigate, too, he must have begun his collections for the 
lirst portions of his ¢ Heclesiastical History.’ eee e Gardiner began to 
send forth his spies in every direction. Foxe, who had not only taken 
advantage of the bishop’s imprisonment and deprivation in the affair 
of his ordination, but during the whole time he had dwelt in his diocese, 
had been industriously teaching the people that the superstitions and 
image devotions, which Gardiner still professed, were contradictory to 
Scripture, could not hope to escape condign punishment if he remained 
ut Reigate.” —p. 79. “Such were the labours of John Foxe...... 
before he was driven from his peaceful abode at Reigate.’ « Whe- 
ther he continued to reside aé Reigate throughout the whole of this in- 
terval, or whether his place of abode was sometimes London, or else- 
where, we are not informed......Gardiner had one day called to 
pay his respects, probably at Ietgate, in his diocese to the young duke, 
on whom he was in the habit of frequently calling,” &e.—p. 76. 

Mr. ‘Townsend seems so perfectly at home a Reiyate that one 
hardly knows how to express a suspicion that lox (or, to say the 
least, with his pupils) never resided there at all. Lamatraid that all 
about Reigate is mere rigmarole, grounded on a very narrow and 
unsound foundation, as 1 will e ‘ndeavour to shew, 

Mr, ‘Townsend gives us, at p. 12-1, a letter from the Duke of Nor- 
lulk to Fox, dated “ from my house at Reyningate,” and places the 
original in a note, where the date stands, “ex wdibus meis Renin- 
qyiie.” In this be is only following Strype, a very good man, but 
not always a safe guide for those who are obliged to follow blindfold, 
It is, indeed, a melancholy fact that honest simplici ity does sometimes 
perpetrate what has all the effect of such fraud and forgery as vice 
would not enterprise, and with an easy impudence whieh it would 
strive in vain to imitate. Did ever anybody hear of Reningatie as 
the Latin for Rige-gatz or Rige-gate, o1 - Ridge-gate, or as it had been 
called centuries before the duke was nll “ Rey-gate” ¢ True, but by 
the time when the duke wrote this he was a great man, and had a 
right to do much more than coin a Latin name for the place where he 
rebel and criticism, if it dare attack his greatness, must be disarmed 
by his modest confession in his other letter to Vox,* that his learn- 
Ing was rusty, and that he had not written a Latin letter for five 
years. Well and good: 1 have a sincere respect for Strype, and no 
idea of blaming him, if, with Richard Day's statement in his head, 
he took it for grante € ‘that Reningatia meant Reigate, even though 
(asl; suspect to be the case) neither he nor anybody else had ever 
he ard of the duke’ s livi Ine at Rei “oi ite at all, W he it else could if 
mean? LT repeat, that 1 do not blame Strype for sid posing that Ite. 


* See Mr. ‘Townsend’s Life, page 12%. 
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ningala meant Reigate, but T blame him for coining the barbarous and 
unheard translation, Reyningate, as if that were an ancient name for 
Reigate which accounted for the duke’s latinization. It is by such 
little charitable offices that lame dogs are helped over styles, and that 
error becomes plausible and current. Strype was as much at home 
at Reigate as Mr. Townsend, and talks, though not so often, yet as 
familiarly about it. Thus, when Bishop Parkhurst, of Norwich, 
wrote to Fox about making search in the Queen’s library, and in 
those at Oxford and Cambridge, for manuscripts to help Gesner, and 
added, “and ifa bloodhound or twayn might be sent to Zurie, accord- 
ing to Dr. Gesner’s request, I would rejoice not a little; and would 
be content to pay for the charge thereof. 1 write this unto you be- 
cause you be so good a hunter; and have plenty of dogs,” we find 
Strype inserting between brackets at this point, [‘* Fox being now 
probably with the Duke of Norfolk at Ais house at Rygate, in Surre v1 
Thus the matter was quite ascertained, and Mr. Townse nd had no- 
thing to do but to take it as a ready- -made circumstance that might 
be affixed to everything that l’ox said or did, or was supposed to say 
or do, for six or eight years, 

But if we quietly look at the manuscript from which Strype copied 
the letter which he supposed to bear this important date, we shall 
find the origin of the mistake in the simple fact that what Strype 
read“ Reningatia,’ is really “ Keningalia’’*—that is, the old well-known 
principal seat of the Norfolk family, in their own county. The most 
natural place in the world for the duke to be at, and to date from. 


* I apprehend that the original letter is not extant, and that Strype printed from 
a copy which is ina MS. book which once belonged to him, and is now in the Bri- 
tish Museum, consisting of about forty-five folio pages. It contains copies of various 
letters to and from Fox ; and, except about ten pages and a half, the whole (if we 
may trust a marginal note, which I believe to have been annexed by Strype) are in 
the handwriting of Sir Richard Willis, the wretch who is gibbeted in Clarendon’s 
History, and who married the great grandaughter of the martyrologist. Whoever 
consults this MS. book will find the letters: in question as No, 70, and he ying a 
mark above and below them, which L believe to have been made by Strype to direct 
some copyist, or remind himself, how much to extract. He will also see what | 
suppose to have been Strype’s interlineations to explain some contractions ; and his 
short-hand note in the margin, against that part of Fox's letter which, when hi 
printed it, he explained to refer to his Martyrology. He will observe that in the 
word which Strype has given as ** Reningatiw,” the tis not crossed, and the J? is 4 
A, and that, as I have above stated, the word is Keningalia—that is, Kenninghall. 
Let the reader who is in doubt look at the “ List of Benefactions in Oxford,” ot 
p. 132, and especially at * AY Henry 8, A. Edward, K. James,” &c., and to see how 
the writer made a A. It is, I say, hardly necessary, for beside that the thing 1s 
plain enough, there is a very singular proof. I suppose that Sir Richard forgot that 
he had copied this letter; but for some reason or other it certainly comes over again 
at fol. LIS, where it stands as No. 81; and somebody (Strype, I believe) has written 
in the margin, *f This letter was before No. 70,” In this second copy Keningalia 's 
indisputable. There are one or two slight variations in the two copies of tl 
duke's letter, the only one of any importance being that this second is dated vices” 
tead of tricestmo dic Octobris, Instead of the mistakes in Strype’s printed copy: 
*sicubi” and ‘ breviter.” these MS, copies agree in reading “ sicuti and ** brevi 
* but Tam not sure that there is any other difference than that this second cops 
se quoniam” in the seventh line of the letter, 
and omits “ meis” after “ wdibus, “— Sirype Ann., VOL, Bia ee thx p. 489. 
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The place where he was living as a child with his mother, his brother, 
and sisters, and his aunt Richmond, when his father and grandfather 
were arrested and sent to the tower.* | The place which, while it was 
under confiscation,the Lady Mary occupied,t and which when she came 
to the throne she restored to his grandfather, Thomas II1., who lived 
and died there, and to which he, Thomas IV., as his right heir, sue- 
ceeded some years before he wrote the letter in question, which was 
not, of course, until after the accession of Elizabeth. 

But to proceed to another point. According to the account set be- 
fore us by Mr. Townsend, “ Foxe remained at Reigate with his pupils 
throughout the reign of Edward,” (p. 70,) but “he was driven from 
his peaceful abode at Reigate by the tempest, which devoured so 
many of the noblest vessels of the reformation,” (p. 76.) Why that 
tempest should fall so heavily upon Fox does not appear ; but “ Gardiner 
began to send forth his spies in every direction,” (p. 75.) | Perhaps 
they discovered that at a future time lox would write a martyrology ; 
and, what was worse, this terrible bishop began to be on the alert 
himself, 


“Gardiner had one day called to pay his respects, probably at Reigate, in 
his diocese, to the young duke, on whom he was in the habit of frequently 
calling. He inquired for his old tutor, and expressed a desire to see him. 
Foxe suddenly entered the room, but immediately withdrew, not knowing that 
Gardiner was there. The bishop inquired who that stranger might be, ‘ He 
is my physician,” said the duke. ‘I like his appearance,’ was the reply of 
the bishop, ‘ and when necessity requires, | will employ him.’ Although the 
duke had, up to this time, persuaded Foxe not to leave England, he inferred, 
from this expression of Gardiner, that, under the newly-altered laws and 
system of persecution which was commencing, the life of Foxe would be now 
in danger if he remained in England. ‘Though he had hitherto been averse to 
his flight, he perceived that no time was to be lost in the effort to save him. 
Foxe was apprized by the duke of the necessity of hasty flight; and to render 
his escape as safe and pleasant as possible, he gave his commands for the pre- 
paration of everything necessary for the journey. He despatched one of his 
own servants to Ipswich haven to hire a vessel, and to see that everything 
was comfortably and expeditiously arranged for the voyage. The impression 
made on the mind of the duke, by the manner and speech of the bishop, 
proved the warmth and reality of his affection. His anxiety suffered no pre- 
caution to be omitted—no means that prudence could devise for the greater 
security of his friend to be disregarded or neglected. He was desirous to pre- 
vent the possibility of pursuit, by enabling the worthy fugitive to avoid cities 


* The letter which gives an account of this matter is, I believe, only to be found 
among the state papers lately printed by the government, and is probably unknown 
to most of your readers. To me it appears so interesting that I send a copy, 
thinking that it may be considered worthy of a place in the department of * Anti- 
quities,” 

+ See letters by the Lady Mary, dated from thence, bearing date the 22nd and 
27th of June, 1549, in Fox, vol. vi, p. &, ll, of the new edition. 

$ It appears that the duke was living there with his second wife, in the year 1560. 
See Blomfield’s Norfolk. Edit. 1805, vol. i. p. 220. The place seems to have 
been fated to be miscalled. In the Harlcian Miscellany, vol. vi. p. 382, it is called 
Kennington, and in the State Trials, folio edition of 1776, he is said to have been 
arraigned as ‘* Thomas, Duke of Norfolk, late of Remming-hall,in the county of 


Norfolk,” vol. I. col. (83.) 
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and towns, and delays near any places of public resort, in his journey to the 
coast. He requested one of his tenants, who lived in a retired farm near to 
Ipswich, to shelter him till the moment when wind and tide served to put to 
sea; that he might not be detained, or put to any personal inconvenience, by 
the usages of a port town; to which one wholly devoted to letters, as John 
Foxe all his life had been, must be an entire stranger. All these plans and 
preparations being perfected for his safe emigration, the worthy and faithful 
historian repaired, as privately as he could, to Suffolk, ‘ taking his wife,’ says 
their son, ‘as companion in his travels, then great with child, but resolved to 
go with him, not yielding to the entreaty of those who persuaded her to the 
contrary.’ They secluded themselves under the hospitable roof provided for 
them, till they had notice from the captain that they might set sail with safety. 

“The anxiety of the young Duke of Norfolk to provide for the security of 
his friend and tutor may afford us an additional proof of the morality, noble- 
mindedness, and amiable and gentle qualities of Foxe. He could not other- 
wise, at the end of eight years of intimacy and tutorage, have been thus be- 
loved and esteemed by his illustrious pupil. We may be assured that recan- 
tation, or the flames, would have been the lot of John Foxe if he had remained 
in England a few days, and possibly, only one day longer.”—p. 76. 


A very miserable feeling of despondency creeps over one on read- 
ing such a passage as this. Are there persons to be found who are 
content to write, and others to buy and pay for, some even to read, 
such rubbish ? How is one to shew half its absurdity—where to 
begin ? 

In the first place, it need scarcely be said that there was no “ young 
duke” in existence. The old duke was alive until after Fox quitted 
Mngland. He died August 25, 1554, and the dedication of Fox’s 
book, printed at Strasburg, bears date the 3}st of that month. And 
in connexion with this another thing may be noticed, which is quite of 
a piece with the general inconsistency of the work which is offered to 
us as a lifeof Fox. Mr. Townsend tells us that Fox on his escape 
landed at Nieuport; and adds, “The situation of his wife, who was 
probably either at this time or soon after delivered of a child, may 
have detained him there sometime. As soon, however, as he was able, 
he left Nieuport for .dntwerp; from whence he proceeded, by slow 
stages, to Strasburg,” (p. 80.) How much time we ought to allow for 
this, supposing it true, I do not pretend to say; but the preface which 
I have just mentioned being dated August 31, and the author com- 
plaining that by reason of Frankfort fair he had had but two months 
allowed him to put his materials into shape for the press, we cannot 
but suppose that he must have got through all the previous matters 
and places, been settled at Strasburg, and made his bargain with the 
booksellers, before the 6th of July, the anniversary of Queen Mary's 
accession. In fact, we can be in no doubt that, if anything like this 
story is true, he must have left England early in the year 1554. It 
is important to observe this, because Mr. Townsend says, that “the 
perils of Mary’s reign,” from which Fox fled, “did not begin to appear 
till more than twelre months after her accession.” And this is, 1 be- 
lieve, true, as it regards anything that we should call persecution ; 
but though religious troubles and escapes did not begin sooner, political 
ones did; and it is very important to bear in mind this circumstance 
as one which has not been sufficiently attended to, but which may 
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tend to throw light on the nature of the charge which made Fox’s 
flight expedient. ‘That, in the reign of Edward, or the affair of Lady 
Jane Grey, or in some other of the disturbances at the beginning of 
Mary’s reign, Fox bad done something, or been so far implicated in 
the doings of others, as to make it expedient for him to fly, and that 
even the duke, in consideration of personal circumstances, might con- 
nive at, and even assist in, his escape, is not improbable; but “ re- 
cantation or the flames” is only the rigmarole of ignorance trying to 
make a fine story of what it does not understand. 

Secondly, if any such thing as this morning call of the bishop ever 
took place, the reader will perhaps by this time imagine that it was not 
at Reigate. 

Thirdly, 1 cannot help noticing the bishop’s asking the “ young 
duke” after his “ o/d tutor.” There is little use in Mr. ‘Townsend's 
introducing the story with suggestions calculated to make the reader 
suppose that the bishop meant his guondam tutor, and that Fox had in 
fact given up his tutorship nobody knows how long. This will not do, 
after telling us (p. 68) “it is ascertained {f am sure I do not know 
how ; but that is his business] that the tutor continued his instructions 
till he left the family to escape from the perils of Mary’s reign.” And as 
to the tutor being “ old” in years, he might perhaps at the age of thirty 
seven or eight appear so to the “ young duke;’’ but he could not be 
viewed in that light by the bishop, who was much more than old 
enough to be his father, and in all probability upwards of seventy. I 
notice this, because it leads to a suspicion that the story, like another 
favourite one with the same mark, was not made till a good many 
years after the period to which it refers ; not until Fox had become an 
old man, or perhaps until his history had become an old story. We 
do not find these things about him (indeed, it is astonishing how little 
we do find of any sort) in the works of his contemporaries. But take 
two passages from more modern writers. Surely Fuller and Strype 
must have written under some sort of impression that Fox not only 
became, but always had been, a venerable old man, The former tells 
this story :— 

“Father John Fox (for so Elizabeth termed him) summoned (as I 
take it) by Archbishop Parker to subscribe, that the general reputation 
of his piety might give the greater countenance to conformity. The 
old man produced the New ‘Testament in Greek : ‘To this (saith he) 
will I subseribe.’ But when a subscription to the canons was required 
of him, he refused it, saying, ‘1 have nothing in the church save a pre- 
bend at Salisbury, and much good may it do you if you will take it 
away from me.’ However, such respect did the bishops (most for- 
inerly his fellow-exiles) bear to Ais age, parts, and pains, that he con- 
tinued his place till the day of his death.”* 

The story is not very creditable ; for of course Dr, Priestly or Pope 
Hildebrand would have been as willing to subseribe to the Greek 
Testament as Fox professed to be ; but that to which I wish to direct 
attention is the way in which the story is embellished to make it inte- 
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* Church History, book ix. § 68, p. 76. 
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resting. It might not, we may be told, be a very wonderful thing, but 
coming from such a very reverend and aged person, it was very affect- 
ing; and one is meant to imagine the archbishop’s paying respect to 
his years, and not disturbing him (as his conscience did not) in his 
prebend. But what is the fact? Why, that when Fox returned to 
England in 1559, he was not more than two or three and forty years 
old. How long it was before he was called on to subscribe, | do not 
know, but however much older he may have grown, the archbishop 
(who had all his life kept steadily ahead of him by fourteen or fifteen 
a was not likely to be much overawed by his antiquity. As to 
iis “ fellow-exiles’’ who were made bishops, I only know the age of 
Grindal, who was but two years younger than Fox. Parkhurst, | 
suppose, must have been older, for he was chosen probationer fellow 
of Merton College in 1529, when Fox was only twelve or thirteen 
years old,* So the painting is all fudge, but by virtue of it, the reader 
is called on to sympathize with, and admire, what no honest man will 
dare to defend. If this should meet the eye of any clergyman, old or 
young, who would be willing to hold a prebend on such terms, I wish 
he would write and say so. It is a duty which he owes to his brethren. 

Strype, under the year 1563, having mentioned the death of Miles 
Coverdale “at the age of eighty-one,” adds, “'To this father I join 
another grave, learned, and painful divine—viz., Father John Fox, 
who as yet also was without preferment.” Ofcourse, he who reads 
of these two “ fathers’ does not think of Fox as young enough to be 
the son (one might almost say the grandson) of the other “ father” 
with whom he is joined. 

kourthly—and the matters which I have as yet mentioned are mere 
trifles in comparison—that any person of any kind, or sort, or station, 
possessed of all the cardinal virtues, or guilty of all the deadly sins, or 
sunk in all the heresies that ever were heard of,—that any person, man, 
woman, or child, whom the Duke of Norfolk wished to protect, was in 
danger of destruction from Bishop Gardiner, is an idea which can be 
entertained by those only who are particularly ignorant of the times 
and persons in question, The duke and the bishop were old friends,+ 
and during the reign of Edward, had been fellow-prisoners. It had 
been one of the very first acts of Queen Mary to release the duke 
from the ‘Tower, and to make him, beyond all question or comparison, 
the most powerful subject in her kingdom ; but—what a but, what a 
mortification of his pride, what a crook in his lot, how much worse 
than wicked Haman’s—he could not protect the beloved tutor of his 
grandson from the fury of his friend, There must have been some 
singular reason for this. Had Gardiner been led by peculiar circum- 


* Wood's Athene, i. 412, Bliss, 

t * At length the confederacy of the papists in the privy council (whereof I sus- 
pect the Duke of Norfolk to be one, a great friend of Winchester's, by whose insti- 
gation this design was set on foot) came and accused him most grievously unto the 
king." —Strype’s Cranmer, sub. an, 1543. Their intimacy seems to have been un- 
interrupted, as long as the duke lived. The bishop was one of his executors, and 
chief mourner at his funeral. But it must be borne in mind, that there is hardly 
md one point in Fox’s history so clear as that he quitted England in the old dukes 
ifetime, 
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stances, now unknown, to make a vow that the first act of his restored 
episcopacy should be to kill Fox ? 


But perhaps it was only the “ young duke,” whom, though he had 
been restored to his father’s title, one is not obliged, in any attempt to 
perplex history, to call the Earl of Surrey, “'The young duke, when 
K'oxe spoke of his apprehensions, and proposed to escape abroad, was 
unwilling at first to consent, and kindly offered to afford him his 
utmost protection, and share his fate.’"—p. 76. Really this offer to 
share his fate is rather too much ; yet I will not deny that it may have 
been made ; but certainly, if anything of the sort was said, we may 
hope that the dear old tutor mildly reproved his volatile pupil, and 
told him that he should not banter venerable old gentlemen when they 
were in trouble.* But the “ utmost protection” of the young duke” 
must have been worth something, For to say nothing of his interest 
with the queen and her most powerful subject the “old duke,’ this 
“young duke” (surely he must have forgotten it when he offered to 
share “recantation or the flames’’ with the heretic) had just married, 
or was just about to marry, the daughter of the Karl of Arundel.t He 
was one of the most powerful of the nobility, and what is much more 
to our purpose, the particular friend of Bishop Gardiner—in fact, the 
friend whom that prelate went to dine with on the very day that he 
was released from the tower. But so bloodthirsty was the bishop, or 
so important a person was Fox, that all this was of no avail. How one 
longs to know the particulars of what Fox had done to raise him to 
that “ bademinence.” But there he was; and I doubt not that he was 
in more danger from the Bishop of Winchester than Dennis was from 
the King of France. With such friends, one might have thought him 
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* Even Mr. Townsend seems to have been frightened, and abstained from giving 
the absurd statement of his authority in its native bombast. The Memoir tells us, 
“ As soon as the duke knew his intent, gently chiding his fearfulness, he used 
many words to perswade him to leave all thought of going away ; affirming it nei- 
ther agreeable to honour or modesty, for him to suffer his tutor, so well deserving 
at his hands, at any time of his life to be taken from him: but that it should then 
be done, was not beseeming for him that desired it. Let him but think with himself, 
how great a burthen of hatred his scholar must needs bear, among those who were 
ignorant, whether he forsook him of his own accord, or were forsaken by him « yet 
that he intreated not to be excused from any hatred which might light upon him, if 
at least he might do it with Master Foxe’s commodity: but in flying, what misery 
would be wanting? Banishment, Poverty, Contempt, and among those which 
knew him pot, the reproach of a Runagate. That he acknowledged all this less 
evil than death; but that it was not yet come to such extremity, neither would 
he suffer it should: ‘That he had yet Wealth, and Favour, and Friends, and the 
Fortune of his house ; if the mischance prevailed further, himself would partake of 
the danger, and make the destruction common: That he remembered, with what 
Precepts he had fortified his younger years” [the young gentleman was, perhaps, 
turned of seventeen ;) ‘ neither had he with more attention hearkened to his in- 
structions, than he would with constancy put them in practice ; only let him be of 
good courage, and so avoid the violence of his enemies, as not to be weary of his 
friends’ company: That this he spake, as hoping by his authority to prevail with 
him: but if that might not be obtained, he would then further him in the course he 
intended,” 

Tt I do not know when the marriage took place, but it seems from the inquisition 


— I, 98, 99) to have been before the death of his grandfather in August, 
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tolerably safe, but Gardiner was such a man ; he had set his mind 
upon killing Fox, and all the feelings of nature, all the sobs and shrieks 
of intercessory friendship, went for nothing. . 

But if Fox’s friends could not move his persecutor, they, or at least 
one of them, did what was next best by assisting his flight. The 
“ young duke” stooped to lying—the vice which (wherever he learned 
it) afterwards brought him to the block. But it was obvious that the 
« old tutor” could not long pass for the physician, if the savage bishop 
was to “employ him.” He offered, as I have just said, to share 
his fate, for no reason that appears but to make himself good com- 
pany ; for, whatever modern writers may have fancied, I doubt whe- 
ther his contemporaries suspected him of any tendency to Protestant 
heresy. I have already said that he married the daughter of the 
Earl of Arundel, and soon after we find him in the full blaze of the 
popish court, celebrating the baptism of his heir. ‘The sponsors were 
(not John Fox, John Bale, and the Duchess of Richmond) but King 
Philip, Bishop Gardiner, and the old Duchess of Norfolk.* 
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* This is stated by Collins, i, 103; but 1 see that Mr. Howard, in his Memorials 
of the Howard family, says that this child, afterwards Philip, Earl of Arundel, “ was 
named from Philip I1., who, with Henry, Earl of Arundel, and Elizabeth Stafford, 
Duchess of Norfolk, held him on the font,” p. 29. ‘This appears to be making the 
grandfather the godfather; but I do not venture to contrallich it. 

The reader will understand and feel the force of what I have been saying much 
better if he will read a few pages about Queen Mary's accession, in Strype’s Memo- 
rials, Vol. ILI. part. i., beginning at p. 26. Of course 1 cannot copy them here, 
but I will garble a few words. ‘* The 3rd of August was the splendid day on 
which the Queen came riding to London, and so to the Tower........ Her Grace 
came in this equipage ; afore her a thousand velvet coats and cloaks in embroidery. 
The Mayor of London bare the mace, the Earl of Arundel bare the sword; all the 
trumpets blowing. Next her came the Lady Elizabeth, and next her the Duchess 
of Norfolk........ The — rested herself the next day after her coming to the 
‘Tower........but the day following........was a day of action. For Dr. Cox, 
Dean of Westminster, came this day prisoner to the Tower. And so all the late 

King Edward's learned tutors and instructors were now prisoners there; Cheke 
and Cook before, and now Cox. But this day was more propitious to the Roman 
clergy. For now came out of the Marshalsea, Bonner, the old Bishop of London. 
-++eee+eAnd the Bishop of Winchester, another late prisoner in the Tower, the 
queen did appoint one of her Privy Council......... Thus the queen having here 
at the ‘Tower released some and imprisoned others, as she stood affected, and having 
chosen her Privy Council, which were chiefly such as had been under a cloud, or 
suffered in the former reign, (as Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, the Earl of Arun- 
del, ..+++e++) began to set upon the businesses of state. And one of her first cares 
was to send to the emperor, her relation and friend.........this letter to them 
[her ambassadors at his court] was signed, August 5, by the Earl of Arundel, and 
next by Stephen, Bishop of Winchester, not yet made Lord Chancellor........ The 
th day of this month [ August] seemed to be the first time Bishop Gardiner came 
out of the Tower, after his liberty granted him, passing in his way thence by Bath 
Place, the Earl of Arundel’s place at that time, to his own house in the parish of St. 
Mary Overy’s; and from thence again to my Lord Arundel’s to dinner......[Go 
on to p. 53.) The Thursday after, that is, Sept. 28, she, in order to her corona- 
tion, removed from St. James’s, where she was at present, and so to Whitehall. 
There she took her barge to the Tower........The next day she made fifteen 
Knights of the Bath, who were knighted by the Earl of Arundel, Lord Steward of 
the Queen's house, by commission from her. ‘The first was the Earl of Devon- 
shire, the next the young Karl of Surrey........'The next day, September 30, 
Saturday, she came from the Tower through London to Westmiuster, riding tri- 
umphantly in an open chariot to be seen ....... The glory and splendour of this 
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The “ young duke” saw, however, that his tutor must “ fly from 
the threatened vengeance ;” and when it was once resolved that lox 
and his wife, “ then great with child,” should go “ to make his escape 
as safe and pleasant as possible, he gave his commands for the pre- 
paration of everything necessary for the journey. He despatched one 
of his own servants to Ipswich haven to hire a vessel,” p. 77. What 
a very droll writer Mr. Townsend is. He must either have in an 
eminent degree what Pope has termed “ power of face,” or very odd 
ideas of safety and pleasure. Imagine a wretched heretic at Reigate, 
encumbered with a pregnant wife, flying from fire and faggot, with 
Giardiner’s bloodhounds at his heels, and think of engaging a passage 
for him at Jpswich, by way of making matters “ as safe and pleasant 
as possible.’” Do look at the map. Remember that there were then 
no railroads at all, and probably no coaches direct from Reigate to 
Ipswich. Did Fox keep west of London, or did he cross the Thames 
under the fire of ‘Tilbury Fort? What an odd line to select by way 
of avoiding “cities and towns, and delays, near any places of public 
resort ;? and what a pity that the duke did not send him to Brighton, 
where the Pavilion was unbuilt, and where there is not even now 
enough of the “ usages of a port town’’ to distress a man born and bred 
at Boston. One is glad to find Mr. ‘Townsend able to add that Fox 
“repaired, as privately as he could, to Suffolk.’’ It would have been, not 
only ungrateful to his patron, but altogether in bad taste, to have careered 
through the country with noisy ostentation, and held Reformation 
Meetings at all the towns he went through. But as to the matter of 
fact, may we not suspect that Reigate had nothing to do with it, and 
that Fox was already in Norfolk or Suffolk when the means of emi- 
gration were provided at Ipswich ? S. R. MAirLanp. 


cavaleade is described at large by Stow, and Holingshed after him...,....Imme- 
diately before the queen, the sword was borne by the Earl of Arundel........On 
the right hand thereof the Earl of Oxford, Lord Great Chamberlain, and on the 
left the Duke of Norfolk, Earl Marshal. ‘Then the Queen in her litter, richly gar- 
nished with cloth of gold. In the first chariot after the Queen, sat the Lady Eliza- 
beth and the Lady Ann of Cleves. Then rode on horseback four ladies of estate 
appareled in crimson velvet, and their horses trapped with the same, and these great 
ladies were the Duchess of Norfolk,the Marchioness of Exeter, the Marchioness of 
Winchester, and the Countess of Arundel, who rode next the abovesaid chariot..... 
On Sunday, Oct. 1, the day of her coronation,....when the queen came....her 
train borne by the Duchess of Norfolk....then approached unto her highness the 
Bishop of Winchester, Lord Chancellor, in pontificalibus, with obeisance. . . . beside 
her the Bishop of Winchester stood and declared to the people the purpose of the 
present solemnity........She was anointed by the Bishop of Winchester: and the 
crown set upon her head by the said Bishop........And afterwards the office of 
mass was begun by the same bishop........ When all was done, her grace returned 
to Westminster Hall to dinner........the Duke of Norfolk rode up and down the 
hall, being his place as High Marshal, Here were present also the Earl of Derby, 
High Constable of England; the Earl of Arundel, High Butler...... .The young 
Earl of Surrey was doer under the Duke of Norfolk, his grandsire....... - The 
Queen's first parliament began to sit on the Sth day of October........The first 
‘ession lasted to the 21st of the said month ; during all which time only three bills 
took place ; whereof one only was made public......--. That act....seemed to pro- 
ceed chiefly out of a partial favour to the Duke of Norfolhk..se+++ For the duke had 


been a prisoner in the Tower all the last reign; and a little part of the former.... 
A stiff papist,” &e, p. 58, . | 
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TIMES OF THE REFORMATION, FROM THE CONTEMPORARY 
PULPIT. 


NO, XIL.——THE CHURCH AND THE CONGREGATION. 


Wuen the Reformation swept away a multitude of corruptions from 
the church of England, it committed no small havoe with the fabrics, 
Much as recent years have done in restoring to something like de- 
cency the remains of olden time, and in raising new houses of prayer 
for the living God, there is too conclusive evidence in every relic that 
restorations have seldom deserved that name, and could the old church. 
men look upon the new churches, it would be with the feeling of Jews 
returned from captivity beholding the second temple. 

The suppression of the monasteries to which most of the larger 
churches belonged brought the latter to be considered in the light of 
marketable chattels. And just as marble has proved itself more 
durable than bronze in commemorating the features of those who have 
deserved to be remembered, so stone and tiling have formed better 
materials for roofs than lead. In fact, when any sacred building was, 
in the pithy phrase of Henry’s commissioners, “ deemed superfluous,” 
the next thing was to ascertain the collective weight of the bells, and 
estimate the lead on the nave, aisles, and cloisters, that the king 
might know how much they should represent in a wager, or a cour- 
tier what baseness and truckling they might be worth. ‘They were 
offered for sale, removed, and melted, unless, as in many instances, 
the parishioners subscribed and bought them, or they fell into the 
hands of some one whose sacrilege had a touch of compunction in it, 
and who, content with fleecing the priest, spared the temple. ‘The 
extent of the spoliation, however, may be judged of from the fact of a 
man’s using all his interest at court to obtain a grant, not of the bells, 
but the clappers of a district. 

Thus it came to pass that the churches were “ ruinous and foully 
decayed almost in every corner......defiled with rain and weather, 
with dung of doves and owls, stares and choughs, and other filthiness, 
as it is foul and lamentable to behold in many places of this country :”* 
and no wonder, for while avarice thus unroofed them, other mo- 
tives exposed them to the storms that beat against their sides. It is 
well known that as the art of staining glass attained perfection, the 
windows graduaily expanded to receive it in the contemporary archi- 
tecture. The walls of the church almost disappeared, and buttresses 
upheld the groined roof between their strong arms, until within it 
seemed a work of enchantment. Such a style demanded the embel- 
lishment which accompanied it, for the glare when it is omitted, as in 
the enormous clerestory of Bath Abbey, is not agreeable. 

A danger, however, presented itself to the preachers of the reforma- 
tion, greater than the occasional tempest or the desultory sunshine. 
The figures on the glass represented saints and angels, to say nothing 
of objects more objectionable. These crowded the prismatic days ; 


* Homily for repairing and keeping clean of churches. 
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but as the enactments relating to images and pictures made the fact 
of their abuse a necessary preliminary to their destruction, and as 
“ men are not so ready to worship a picture on a wall or in a win- 
dow as an embossed and gilt image,”* these gorgeous productions es- 
caped in many instances the general ruin. In 1564, we find George 
Withers encouraged by Bishop Parkhurst in preaching at Cambridge 
for the reformation of glass windows. It was only now and then, 
however, when a fanatic’s soul was stirred by some individual 
abomination, that a window was rendered eutirely useless, and the 
congregation exposed, for no one seems to have thought of replacing 
the broken portions with common glass. Still they were heard of 
now and then at Paul’s Cross. “ Our church,” says J. White, 
« (God be thanked for the Word preached and the sacraments minis- 
tered,) is meetly well reformed, and good laws, too, for the redress of 
images in the walls and windows of churches if it were well looked into. 
But either covetiousness which is idolatry, or idolatry which is not 
covetiousness, doth make but slender practice or no execution at all 
of good laws. For churches keep their old colouring still, though the 
images have lost their countenance; and though their heads be off, 
yet they can make somewhat of their bodies.’’*+ 

The allusion here is to a practice which seems to have been not 
uncommon where the rage for reforming had not swallowed up the 
dictates of common sense. Bishop Hall decapitated the stained glass 
figures at Norwich, and hoped that in that state they could do no 
harm. But other causes might occasionally operate to the detriment 
of these “ blasphemous pictures in church windows.”} For the short 
time that a new and showy preacher retained his popularity, Lau- 
rence Barker tells us that the people would tear the glass out of them 
to hear him.g A process anticipated by the clerk of St. Mary’s, Cam- 
bridge, who, when Cartwright was going to preach, took down the win- 
dows of the church.}|} However, a great deal of it survived the Refor- 
mation, and only perished in the age when Culmer stood “ on the top of 
the Canterbury city ladder, near sixty steps high, with a whole pike 
in his hand, rattling down proud Becket’s glassy bones, when others 
then present would not venture so high.” 

It is needless to observe that the reformers were no disciples of 
Durandus. ‘ We know,” says the homily,4] “ that now in the time 
of the clear light of Christ Jesus the Son of God, all shadows, figures, 
and significations are utterly gone,......and therefore our churches 
are not set up for figures and significations of Messias and Christ to 
come, but for other good and godly purposes.” Hence wherever a 
doctrine was implied, a change was needed; the most important of 
these doctrinal alterations in the churches was, doubtless, that which 
changed the altar into a communion table. Hooper, in his fourth 
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* Homily against peril of idolatry. 
t Sermon at Paul’s Cross, Sunday, Nov. 3rd, 1577. 
¢t Burton's Sermon at Norwich, 1589. 
§ Sermons at Paul’s Cross. 
|| Fuller’s Hist. of Camb., p. 197. 
q Of repairing churches. 
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sermon on Jonah, had argued that no sacrifices were left to be done 
by Christian people but such as ought to be done without altars, the 
sacrifice of thanksgiving, of charity, and the mortifying their own 
bodies; he continues,— 

“Seeing Christians have no other sacrifices than these, which may and 
ought to be done without altars, then should there be no altars among Chris- 
tians; and therefore, it was not without the great wisdom and knowledge of 
God, that Christ, his apostles, and the primitive church, were without altars ; 
for they knew that the use of altars was taken away. It were well then that 
it might please the magistrates to turn the altars into tables, according to the 
first institution of Christ, to take away the false persuasion of the people 
which they have of the sacrifices to be done upon the altars ; for as long as 
the altars remain, both the ignorant people, and the ignorant and evil-per- 
suaded priest, will always dream of sacrifice. Therefore were it best that 
the magistrates removed all the monuments and tokens of idolatry and super- 
stition, then should the true religion of God the sooner take place.” 

This recommendation was quickly followed. In the June follow. 
ing, on St. Barnabas’ day, the altar had disappeared from St. Paul's, 
and the wall behind it. A moveable table occupied its place, and 
the removal of altars was enjoined in his visitation of this year through- 
out his diocese. This, of course, created a sensation in other parts of 
the kingdom; and Day, Bishop of Chichester, a man, be it observed, 
who had given up, and even preached against, transubstantiation, 
endeavoured by sermons in his cathedral to prevent the operation of 
so desecrating a practice. ‘lhe resistance was characteristic. Cox, 
the king’s tutor, was sent into his see to preach against him in Octo- 
ber, and the next month an order from the council for the general 
destruction of altars came to all the bishops. Day resisted, resigned 
his bishopric, resumed his former faith, and was committed to the 
Fleet. 

The destruction of altars, however, was but one step out of 
many which seemed desirable to the more radical reformers, They 
formed important parts, it is true, yet merely parts of a system on 
which the whole fabric of the churches was constructed. And if that 
system was radically wrong, and in the absence of any other guidance 
the precedents of the temple worship were to be considered as of no 
worth at all, further alterations must be made before places fit for 
Christian worship could be provided ; the chancel of course would seem 
obnoxious. In the sermon already quoted, Hooper expresses himself 
unwilling to “ condemn the public place of prayer :’’ he is even sorry 
it is not more frequented. “ But,” he adds, “ this I would wish, that 
the magistrates should put both the preacher, minister, and the people, 
in one place, and shut up the partition called the chancel, which sepa- 
rates the congregation of Christ one from the other, as though the veil 
and partition of the temple in the old law yet should remain in the 
church ; when, indeed, all figures and types ended in Christ, And in 
case this were done, it would not only express the dignity and grace 
of the New ‘Testament, but also cause the people the better to under- 
stand the things read there by the minister; and also excite the 
minister to more study of the things that he reads, lest he should be 
found by the judgment of the congregation not worthy either to read 
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or to minister in the church, Further, that sach as would receive the 
holy communion of the precious body and blood of Christ might both 
hear and see plainly what is done, as it was used in the primitive 
church, when the abomination done upon altars was not known.”* 

This was all plausible in theory, but the shock thus given was 
greater than the popular mind could bear, When they saw an altar 
broken down with every indignity, and all its costly furniture sup- 
planted by a linen cloth, and the conveniences of a domestic table, no 
preaching could make them yield the latter a reverence denied by 
their teachers to the former. It is not surprising, then, to find both 
parties deploring alike the natural result. 

John Bradford, preaching in the succeeding reign, when the har- 
bingers of persecution were gathering round him, exclaimed, “The 
contempt of the saccament in the days of Edward hath caused these 
plagues upon us presently.”+ Brokes, on the other hand, traced all 
the death of religion to “ the defacing of churches, in spoiling their goods 
and ornaments, the breaking down altars, throwing down crosses, cast- 
ing out of images, the burning of tried holy relics....change in altars, 
change in placing, change in gesture, change in apparel.”$ On which 
subject—change of placing—I will only repeat the judicious hint given 
by Mr. Robertson, that if we provoke puritanically-disposed church- 
men, by introducing unauthorized and unfamiliar ornaments and cere- 
monies about our altars, they may be able to give us considerable 
trouble, by a reference to the authorities for the position of the table 
at times of communion.§ 

Of course, the altars were rebuilt, and all things arranged as nearly 
as possible in their former places, under Mary. They were dis- 
mantled, and removed under her successor, but the extent of change 
both in the table and the celebrant was very various. And while here 
and there an altar remained undemolished, in other instances not only 
the slab of marble, but the vessels of precious metal, turned to wood, 
Hooper had suggested, in his fifth sermon on Jonah, that the primitive 
Christians “ used chalices of wood and glass.” Although “ the wooden 
chalice would soak in the wine consecrated, and the glass might soon 
be broken.” This hint was too good to be lost, although Edward had 
made provision that one chalice should be left in each church this 
practical protest was profitable for those times, Gervase Babington 
spoke of it as matter of doubt—an exception rather than a rule— 
“if any inferior gold or silver vessels remained in churches.’’|| On the 
other hand, copes and tunicles and I know not what beside, were pre- 
scribed by the letter of the law ; and when Whittingham “ considered 
how Jeroboam maintained his calves at Dan and Bethel, it made him 
tremble so often as he saw the pope-like garments avouched and set 
forth under the vizard of policy.” 

And here it may not be uninteresting to look at a picture represent- 


* Fourth sermon on Jonah, tT Sermon on the Lord’s Supper. 
t Broke’s sermon before Queen Mary. 
§ How shall we conform to the rubrie and canons ?—p. 99. 
| Sermon at P,C.,p. 54. 1591, 
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ing a communion in Edward’s day. The priest in his ordinary gown, 
a flowing dress, resembling that worn by the ‘Turkey merchants, and 
no one relic of popery except the circular form of the bread or wafer, 
which seems not as yet to have created an alarm. 


‘The outward preparation; the more simple it is, the better it is, and the 
nearer unto the institution of Christ and his apostles. If he have bread, wine, 
a table, and a fair tablecloth, let him not be solicituous nor careful for the 
rest, seeing they are not things brought in by Christ, but by popes; unto 
whom, if the king’s majesty and his honourable council have good conscience, 
they must be restored again ; and great shame it is for a noble king, emperor, 
or magistrate, contrary to God’s will, to detain and keep from the devil or his 
minister any of their goods or treasure, as the candles, vestments, crosses, 
altars! For if they are kept in the church as indifferent things, at length they 
will be maintained as necessary things. When the minister is thus well pre- 
pared with sound and godly doctrine, let him ae himself to the distri- 
bution of the bread and wine; and as he giveth the bread, let him break it, 
after the example of Christ. He should give the bread, and not thrust it into 
the receiver’s mouth; for the breaking of the bread has a great mystery in it 
of the passion of Christ, in which his body was broken for us; and that is 
signified in the breaking of the bread, which in no case should be omitted : 
therefore, let the minister break the round bread; for when broken, it serves 
as a sacrament, and not when whole. Christ broke it. (Matt. xxvi., Mark, xiv., 
Luke, xxii.) And St. Pavl saith, ‘The bread that we break, is it not the com- 
munion of Christ’s body ? (1 Cor.x.) Thus should the perfection of Christ's 
institution be had in honour, and the memory of the dead be left out, and 
nothing done in this sacrament that had not God’s word to bear it.” 


Between the chancel and the nave in every church, a rood-loft and 
skreen formed a division. ‘This of course was highly objectionable, 
since its very purpose was to support an image or group, to which a 
worship was paid far too closely allied to idolatry to be safe or toler- 
able. When, however, the images were gone, the remainder was both 
a symbol of the separation between priests and people, which it was 
the uniform tendency of the Reformation to do away, but also a 
memorial of fallen idolatry, and therefore an idolatrous monument. 
A long account of the destruction of one of these rood-skreens has been 
already given in a former paper, and must not be repeated here.* 

Churehwardens, however, had learned a lesson of prudence ; they 
remembered how the parish paid for destroying the old roods, and 
was soon alter forced to pay for new. Being then called on a second 
time to deface what they had been mulct so heavily for defacing the 
first, they were glad, probably, when they were allowed, to remove 
and conceal a rood, until they saw what turn affairs might take. 
Hence, “ Whereas the Queen’s Majesty gave charge in the beginning 
of her reign that all monuments of idolatry should be defaced, If but 
a very mean officer had then given a contrary commandment, that 
both the popish priests and popish people should hide their mona- 
ments of idolatry in their houses and secret places, in hope of that day 
they look and long for, ye might believe them that they had observed 
this contrary commandment with all diligence as it notably falleth out 


* Brit. Mag., Feb. 1, 1843, 
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at this present, in proof”* the church was thus pretty well dismantled. 
On the other hand a pulpit, sometimes perhaps a lettern or reading desk, 
and generally a number of sentences from scripture inscribed on the 
walls, constituted, I believe, the amount of reformed offerings to the in- 
terior. Of the two former I do not recollect any notices in the sermons, 
and of the last, but one. This, however, is a curiosity in its way. 
That Boner on his visitation should have been offended by these in- 
scriptions is nothing wonderful. It seems, however, that the protes- 
tant bishops in some instances viewed them with as little favour. 
Bulkley laments that they caused every text on the walls to be effaced, 
which makes it probable that these must have been selected for pole- 
mical purposes.t 

Such was the desolation of the buildings. And how did the city sit 
solitary that was full of people. ‘They forsook the church, the mi- 
nister, his office, and each recriminated on the other. ‘ They say,” 
says Burton, “ we will not read service every day to the walls and 
windows, to the stools and stones; and is not this cause sufficient to 
deny us our duty ?” Perhaps on this discontinuance of the daily ser- 
vice may be chargeable that abominable separation of rich and poor, 
which obtains to such an extent in the arrangement of nearly all 
modern churches; as yet, sittings even do not appear to have been 
generally appropriated, as the poor had still the option of selecting 
their places. It is evident, however, that the man with the gold ring 
had made his appearance and taken up much room, when Topsell 
lamented the placing of “the poorer sort, who are thrust behind the 
doors in greater assemblies.” “ Modesty in choosing places,’’ he adds, 
“is not to be regarded where danger followeth too much courtesy ; there 
can be no zeal in them that caunot hear the voice of the preacher,”’} 
If they did not hear him, however, he sometimes heard more than 
he liked of them. ‘The ancient habit of bowing at the name of Jesus 
had taken such deep root as not to be abolished easily nor entirely ; 
and the preacher just quoted deplored alike that while some “ are 
scraping with their feet, superstitiously conceited when they hear but 
the name of Jesus mentioned, many shew the whole congregation 
their backs by departing out of church.”§ Such conduct Burton 
rekoned as a_ testimony to his fidelity in this matter, and boldly de- 
clared “we will not... .make a leg at the name of Jesus.” || 

As the last-named preacher doubtless was not singular, it may be 
as well to hear from his own lips what else he would not do. He 
would “ not read all service at all times,” nor “ read every collect,” 
nor “ say gloria patri at the end of every psalm.” I am sorry to add 
that he would “not visit the sick of the plague,’ except “ with con- 
sent of the whole, and so as it may not be prejudicial to our public 
ministry.”"@ His life was thought by his friends too precious to be 





a ee 


* Kethe’s Sermon. 
t They were formally sanctioned, however, by the 82nd canon, in 1603. 
} Topsell, p. 302. § Ibid. p. 23. || Burton, Serm. 1589. 
¢ There was reason, it appears, to complain of this kind of ministerial unfaithful- 
ness in Edward's day. ‘* Some pastors go from their cure, they are afraid of the plague, 
they dare not come nigh any sick body.” —Latimer's last Sermon before Edward. 
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risked, and yet his church was not crowded. “ We have a morn- 
ing exercise,” he says, “where we are faithfully taught our duty 
both to God and her majesty, where prayers be made for the queen, 
realm, and all other Christian princes.... Yet as soon shall we get 
a hare with a tabor as persuade some of them to come to this hea- 
venly and religious exercise. And why so. It is in the morning by 
candlelight, and that is not convenient, say some, and those wise men 
too !” 

Still, whether the duties of the pastor were regularly or irregularly 
performed, there seems to have been but one result. ‘The services 
of the church were lamentably neglected, and the sacramental table 
only frequented as a test, and to escape the consequences of re- 
cusancy. The operation of the law thus made it necessary for “ Mi- 
nisters for the most part” to “admit all hand-over-head to this holy 
sacrament,” and the preacher says, “ When I consider how horribly 
this holy sacrament is abused among us, how this feast is cast before 
swine, and ministered to all, without making any difference between 
the clean and the unclean. How ignorantly, unreverendly, and pro- 
fanely it is received, | cannot but stand in terror and horror of God's 
fearful plagues to come upon us, even to the depriving us of the word 
of life’’* And this, no doubt, was the case at those stated times 
when it was necessary to communicate; at others, many a_ priest 
might say in the words of Herbert Westphaling, “ We stand at the 
altar for nought; there is nobody to communicate, (in comparison 
of that should,) Every man goes his way—sorry I am to speak it. 
But | think verily that no one thing more stayeth the papist from 
embracing the truth, nor such as be not yet of Christ’s flock from 
Christianity, than this open contempt of so holy things, this retchlesse 
behaviour of ours, in this so notable a point of our profession.”’+ 
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THE LETTER OF SIR JOHN GATES AND OTHERS TO HENRY VIIL, 
RELATING TO THE CHILDREN OF THE EARL OF SURREY. 
( Referred to at p. 483 of the present Number.) 
Piras it Your most Roiall Majestie to be advertised, that receiveng 
our depeche from your Honorable Counsaill, upon Sondaie at night 
last, betwixt three and foure of the clock in thafternone, we arived at 
Your Highnes towne of Thetforde, seven miles from Kennynghall, the 
Mondaie at night following, and were at the Duke of Norfolk his 
howse this ‘Tuesdaie, the fourteneth of this instant, by the breke of the 
daie, soo that the furst newes of the Duke of Norfolk and his soon cam 
thether by us. And for a begynneng, findeng the stuarde absent in 
service, take ‘ng musters, weec lled the Duke his almoner, a man in 
whom he re posed a great trust, for thordre of his housholde, and ex- 
pences of the same; to whom, aftre ordre furst taken with the gates 


—- —— -_—— a —_— —— ee 


° Bulkley, 1585. 
t Westphaling’s first Sermon of the Lord's Supper. 
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and back doores, wee dyd declare our desire to speake with the 
Duchesse of Richmond, and Elizabeth Holland, bothe whiche wee 
founde at that tyme newlie risen, and vot redie. Neverthelesse, haveng 
knowleadge that wee wolde speak with them, they cam unto us, with- 
out delaie, into the dyneng chamber, and soo wee imparted unto them 
the case and condicion, wherein the said Duke and his soon, without 
your great mercy, dyd stonde. Wherwith, as wee founde the Duchesse 
a woman sore perplexed, trimbleng, and like to fall downe, soo, com- 
myng unto herself agayne, she was not, wee assure Your Majestie, 
forgetfull of her dewtie, and dyd most humblie and reverentlie, upon 
her knees, humble herself in all unto Your Highnes; saieng that 
althoughe nature constrained her soore to loove her father, whom she 
hathe ever thought to be a trewe and faithfull subject, and alsoo to 
desire the well doeng of his soon, her naturall brother, whom she 
noteth to be a rasshe man, yeat, for her part, she wolde, nor will, hide 
or conceill any thing from Your Majestie’s knowledge, speciallie if it 
be of weight, or otherwise as it shall fall in her remembraunce ; which 
she hathe promised, for the better declaration of her integrity, to exhi- 
bite in writeng unto Your Highnes, and your Honorable Counsaill. 
And perceiveng her humble conformity, we dyd comfort her in your 
great mercy; wherof, useng a trothe and franknesse in all thinges, 
wee advised her not to despaire. Herupon we desired the sight of 
her chambers and coofers, of which presentlie she delivered us the 
keys, and assigned her woman to shewe us not onlie her chamber, but 
soo her coofers and closett, where hetherto wee have founde noo writ- 
inges worthie sending. Her coofers and chambers soo bare, as Your 
Majestie wolde hardlie think. Her juelles, suche as she hadde, solde, 
or lende to gage, to paie her debtes, as she, her maydens, and the 
almoner doo saie. Wee will neverthelesse, for our dutie, make a fur- 
ther and more earnest serche. Thus, Sir, aftre a noote taken of her 
chamber, and all her thinges, wee serched the said Hlizabeth Hol- 
land, where we have founde gerdelles, beades, buttons of golde, 
pearle, and ringes sett with stones of diverse sortes, wherof, withall 
other thinges, we make a booke to be sent unto Your Highnes. 
And as we have begonne here, at this hedde howse, where, at our pre- 
sent arrivall, wee dyd take certeyn ordre for the suertie and staie of 
all thinges, soo have wee presentlie, and at one instant, sent of our 
inost discreat and trustie servauntes unto all other his howses, in Nor- 
folk and Suffolk, to staie that nothing shal be embeaseled, untill wee 
shall have tyme to see them; emonge which wee doo not omytte 
Mlizabeth Holland her howse, newlie made in Suffolk, which is thought 
to be well furnished with stuff, wherof Your Highnes shall alsoo be 
advertised, as wee shall finde it. ‘The almoner chardgeth himself with 
all, or the more part, of the Duke his plate, redye to be delivered into 
our handes. Money of the said Duke he hath none, but supposeth 
that the stuarde, upon this last accompt, hathe suche as doth remayne ; 
wherof, by our next letters, Your said Majestie shalbe asserteyned, 
and semblablie of the said Duke his juelles, founde here or elswhere, 
and of the clere verelie valewe of his possessions, and all other his 
yerelie revenue, as nere as wee can lerne by his bookes of accompt, 
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and other his recordes. And forasmoche as the said Duke, and his 
soon, the Duchesse of Richmond, and Elizabeth Holland, be absent, 
s00 as neither ladies or gentlewomen remayne here, other than the 
Erle of Surrey his wief and children, with certain women in the nor- 
sery attending upon them, wee most humblie beseche your Majestie to 
signifie unto us, whether you will have thole housholde continewe, or 
in parte to be desolved; reserving suche as unto Your Highnes shall 
seme meat, tattend upon the said Earle his wief, lookeng her tyme to 
lye inne at this next Candelmasse : beseeching Your Hignes to signify 
unto us, where, and in what place, your pleasour is to bestowe her for 
the tyme; and alsoo whom it pleaseth Your Grace to appoint for the 
defraieng of the chardge of thousholde, if the same shall have con- 
tynuance, and whether, aftre receipt of the Duke his plate and juelles, 
wee shall sende them, or staie them there, and in whose chardge they 
shall remayne in. All the said Duke his writenges and bookes wee 
have taken into our chardge, and shall withall diligence peruse them, 
and further doo as the waight of them shall requere. Wee have her- 
with, in a brief, sent unto Your Majestie the nomber of the lordes, 
ladies, gentlewomen, and other servauntes, which late were, and yet 
been taken ordinary, in the cheker roll of his housholde, and made a 
note of the nomber absent at this daie, as in the said brief shall appeare. 
Most humblie beseeching Your Roiall Majestie graciouslie to receive 
theis premisses as a commensment of our doengs. And for the further 
executing of thinges yeat to be doon, wee shall procede with all pos- 
sible diligence ; signifieng the same, from tyme to tyme, as occasion 
shall serve. This wee praye Godde most humblie and hartelie to pre- 
serve Your Roial!l Majestie in longe and hartie helthe, to His will and 
pleasour. From Kennynghall, betwixt the howres of 6 and 7 in the 
evening, this Tuesdaie the 14th of December, in the 38th of your most 
victorious and happie reigne. 

Post scripta. The Duchesse of Richmond and M*™ Holland take their 
journey towardes London in the morneng, or the next daie, at the 
furthest. 

Your Majesties most humble obedient 
Servauntes and Subjectes, 


(Signed) Joun GATE. 
(Signed) Ricu, SOUTHWELL. 
(Signed) W YMOUNDE CaREw. 
(Superscribed) 
To the Kinges most Excellent Majestie, 
in hast, hast, post, hast, for thy lif. 


THE YEAR DCCCC. 


Lo the nine hundredth year of our Redeemer, being the third of the 
indiction, begins, in which also commences a new age, which for its 
rudeness and barrenness of good, has been usually called the iron; for 
the frightfulness of its overflowing evil, the leaden; and the dark from 
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scarcity of writers, Standing on its threshold, we have thought it 
necessary to premise somewhat before advancing further, on account 
of those flagitious things which we have seen before its doors, lest the 
weak in mind should be scandalized, should he chance to see the 
abomination of desolation in the temple. For he should rather 
wonder and know that a divine power watches to keep it, since the 
desolation of the temple has not as formerly followed such abomi- 
nation. And he should understand that the latter rests on more 
solid foundations than the former, even the promises of Christ more 
firm than earth and heaven, as he witnesseth, saying, “‘ Heaven and 
earth shall pass away, but my words shall not pass away.” Since in- 
deed it is the work of God, and he decreed that it should be perpetual 
when arranging the foundation upon himself, the firm rock, he said, 
Thou art Peter, and upon this rock will I build my church, and the 
gates of hell shall not prevail against it; joining stone to stone with 
an indissoluble bond. ‘That the church so built should be immovable 
as this first laid stone, a building of God not destructible by the sins of 
men, like the work of Solomon, for “ behold,” as he says, “ A greater 
than Solomon is here.”’ 

Far be it from us to suppose that the works of God should resemble 
those of men (as we have hinted above), since, however fair in their 
origin, flourishing in their progress, and durable they may appear, 
wherever their fault lies, it happens that by its means they are shaken, 
dissolved, and prostrated on the earth, as by a mighty battering ram, 
So that there never was an empire so well established, a kingdom so 
secure, or a republic instituted with such excellent laws, that they 
have not fallen when iniquity abounded in them. Of which the 
typical image shewn to Nebuchadnezzar, the King, in a vision, is an 
example ; shining with a golden bead, then descending into baser 
metals, where at length the extremities ended in clay, it was broken 
by the stone’s throw of an avenging God. But the mystical body 
of the church, which is the work of God, banded and bound by the 
union of the faithful, stands forth so consolidated by the word of God, 
by the virtue of the Holy Spirit, that it cannot be destroyed by the sins 
of men, even though some members adhering to it, being rendered 
earthly, should have been turned to mud, and washed away by the 
torrent of sin, for still there remaineth the ever sound, ever living 
church, unhurt, like the ark of Noah upon the flood. That indeed, 
although it has already been shewn by many former examples, is de- 
clared in this age by proofs still more conclusive, when the flood 
increasing into an expanse of crime, the ship of Peter, which is the 
type of the universal church, might have been entirely overwhelmed, 
and deprived of her oars, unless she had been kept by the highest 
power of Christ’s promise, by which he said, “ And the gates of hell 
shall not prevail against her.” 

Assuredly she never appeared to be in greater danger nor more 
manifest peril of life, than when in that age she was agitated by 
still increasing storms. For all that she suffered under Gentile empe- 
rors, or from heretics or schismatics, or any other persecutors of this 
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kind, are to be reckoned as the sports of children in comparison to 
these, or even to be referred to the score of profit, and counted gain, 
since by them the church itself was made fairer, more ample, and more 
glorious, while she always brought back from prostrate impiety a noble 
triumph. But you may say, what are these evils, and whence did so 
great and cruel a storm arise? The fact is what one might scarce be- 
lieve, nor indeed ought any one to believe it, unless he could see it 
with his eyes and handle it with his hands, what unworthy treat- 
ment, defilements, and deformations, what things to be execrated 
and abominated, the holy apostolical seat, on whose hinge the whole 
catholic church turns, was compelled to endure, when the princes of 
this generation, albeit Christian, in this respect to be called most furious 
tyrants, tyrannically arrogated to themselves the election of the Roman 
pontiffs. Oh shame, oh sorrow! how many monsters of horrid 
aspect, were intruded by them, into that chair by angels reverenced, 
how many evils arose from them—what tragedies were consummated. 
How, then, was she without spot or wrinkle, aspersed with filth, in- 
fected with stench, daubed with impurities, and so blackened with 
perpetual infamy. 


In this year Stephen, the usurper of the apostolic chair, being him- 
self expelled, was thrust into prison, where also he was strangled. 
‘Things are recorded on his monument which in the darkness of the 
time we find related by no writer. Petrus Manlius, who lived under 
Alexander the Third, has collected into a volume the ancient monu- 
ments of the Vatican Palace, which, being much depraved by the 
ignorance of transcribers, we have corrected as far as possible by 
diligent collation of copies ; in it, amongst other things, we find an epi- 
taph written by Sergius, the successor of Christophorus, and equally 
with himself an invader of the apostolic see, after an interval of ten 
years :— 

‘‘ In this sarcophagus are locked the limbs 
Of Stephen Sixth in order of his name 
He first subdued Formosus proud and foul 
Invader of the apostolic chair 
He called a council where as President 
He sat by right, and on his weary servants 
Imposed his laws. But when contending much 
For holy doctrine, seized expelled his seat 
Laid low in chains and strangled with a cord 
Ile died. Ten years had passed when Sergius 
Pope in his room, brought hither his remains 
Composing them with solemn obsequies.” 


So perished this worthless man, who, having entered as a thief and 
a robber the fold of the sheep, closed his life by a halter, an infamous 
death at the hand of an avenging God. 

'To such an extent were all things, as well sacred as secular, confused 
by faction at Rome, that promotion to the apostolic chair lay in the 
hands of that party which happened to be most powerful, so that some- 
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times the Roman nobility, sometimes the Princes of Etruria, intruded 
any pontiff they could by temporal force, and deposed whom they 
could, promoted by the opposite faction. Such was the management 
of affairs throughout almost all this century, until the Othos, the 
emperors of Germany, opposed to both sides, interfered between 
them, and equally with them arrogated to themselves the election and 
deposition of the pope. 

But in the midst of these things, while the Roman faction prevailed 
in the city against Atelbert, Marquis of Tuscany, (Stephen the Sixth 
having been removed as you heard before,) they created one Romanus, 
the son of Constantinus, a native of Galesi, who lived, as they 
say, only four months and twenty days, but neither month nor day 
can be easily learned from ancient monuments. 

But as to the papacy of Stephen we can gather that it extended 
nearly to the end of this year, from a diploma of privilege granted to 
the monastery of St. Vincent, at the fountains of Voltorno, dated in 
the month of September, in the beginning of the fourth indiction, for 
these words are read in its conclusion—“ Written with the hand of 
Andrew the Scriniarius, in the month of September, the fourth in- 
diction. Given by the hand of Stephen the Primicerius, the fifth 
year of the pontificate of the Lord Stephen the Sixth.” 

In this same year Fulco, that celebrated Bishop of Rheims, the 
pillar of the Frank church, of whom we have often treated before 
is slain by the order of the impious Baldwin, Count of Flanders, be- 
cause he had made himself odious to him by admonishing him in 
synodal and private letters, and had reproved him with the freedom 
as well as charity of an ecclesiastic for his invasions of church property. 
This is that Baldwin who seized Judith, the widowed daughter of 
Charles the Bald, for a wife, of whom see more under the papacy of 
Nicholas. ‘The proximate cause of the murder however was, that the 
abbey of St. Vaast, which the count had invaded and taken possession 
of, was recovered from him by the king. On which account the same 
Baldwin, concealing a hostile purpose under the garb of peace, provided 
that the bishop should be cruelly slain by his adherents. Frodoardus 
states how this happened, 

“ Baldwin,” says he, ‘ was as much irritated as all the other 
citizens of the county, on account of the abbey withdrawn from his 
possession, While contriving some plan of revenge, they affected to 
cement a friendship with the bishop, and watched their oppor- 
tunity, reconnoitering when he was wont to go beyond bounds 
to the King’s College crowded by retainers. One day when he 
sought an interview with the king, having few attendants, they met 
him by the way with a certain Duke Winsmar; and _ first they 
hold friendly discourse, then advert to the probability of Baldwin 
recovering the abbey, at last, suddenly with their lances they rush 
forward, strike down and destroy him. Some of his attendants in too 
tender love casting themselves upon him, were with him transfixed, 
and perished. Others who survived carry this most mournful intelli- 
gence to those remaining at the hospital, who, shocked at such a 
iovelty, being well armed, strove to revenge themselves on the mur- 
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derers of the bishop, but not succeeding in discovering them, they took 
up the body, and in anguish of mind, with loud shrieks and wailings, 
and the deep grief of all their friends, brought it to the city of Rheims, 
where, having washed it, they consigned it with solemn funeral rites 
to the grave.” ‘There is the following epitaph of this prelate :— 
“ Within this tomb a great man’s relics lie, 

Falco of Rheims a Prelate eminent. 

Born in the land of France, of noble seed, 

The admiring palace called him from the schools ; 

And God to office as a holy bishop 

One tried and honoured thus ; the church’s glass. 

For seventeen years three months and twice five days 

He sate. Increased his bishopric in wealth, 

Restored the walls encircling the city. 

Honour to earth, defender of his country, 

Lover of piety, for love of peace 

He died pierced through with javelins when the month 

Of June had reached its seventeenth day. Now 

May the Lord’s mother, and the Prelate kind 

Remigius, procure his spirit’s rest. 

Amen. 


Thesame Frodoardus above quoted adds an account of the retribu- 
tion which befel the duke who slew this most holy man, “ At last 
Winsmar and his accomplices, who murdered him, were excommuni- 
cated and anathematized by the bishops of the kingdom of France. 
He, moreover, was stricken of God with an incurable ulcer, so that 
his flesh rotting away, and matter oozing out, he was devoured alive 
by worms, and while no one could approach the wretch from the pro- 
digious stench, he died a miserable death.” So much Frodoard re- 
lates of the punishment of the sacrilegious duke; who, in the same 
place enumerates epistles written by the bishop to divers persons, and 
abstracts their contents, from which his eminent actions may be readily 
learned, He subjoins an account of this kind, of his adorning the 
church of Rheims in an admirable way ; among other things “he 
brought back thither the body of St. Remigius from the monastery of 
Orbais to the city of Rheims. At which translation many and great 
miracles were exhibited, as has been before declared. At this time 
the Normans infesting the territory of the Franks, and depopulating 
various regions, this prelate kindly received and paternally cherished 
many priests and other clergy and monks who came to him from all 
parts; among others he received and supported the monks of St. 
Dionysius, who had with them the saint’s precious body and _ relics 
of various other saints ; and when the abbey of St. Calixtus was given 
to him, or to the church of Rheims, he brought to the latter place the 
body of that blessed saint, and honourably interred it behind the altar 
of St. Mary ; and next to it he deposited the remains of St. Nicasius, 
and of Eutropia, his holy sister, brought from the church called St. 
Agricola’s,”” He adds more of other saint’s bodies translated by him 
to Rheims. Concerning the schools he instituted, he proceeds, 
« Having invited Remigius, a master from Auxerre, he caused the 
younger clergy to be exercised in the liberal arts, and he himself, 
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with them, applied to reading and meditation. Moreover, he brought 
thither one Hucbald, a monk of St. Amand, eminently skilled in dia- 
lectics, who made the church of Rheims eminent in learning.’ The 
same author relates that one Herivey, or Hervey, a man whom he 
inuch commends, succeeded him the same year. 


e 7 . o . 


In this same year was celebrated the consecration of the church of 
Compostella, erected by Adefonsus the Great ; which, though referred 
by others to a different date, appears by a document discovered by 
Ambrosius Morales to have taken place this year. It has a note of the 
time thus expressed at the end :—* This deed of donation was made in 
the thirty-fourth year of the reign of the religious prince Adefonsus, 
the bishops and counts being present in the midst of the church of God 
on the day of dedication, the day before the second nones of May, in 
the 938th year,” that is, the 900th year of our Redeemer. Moreover, an 
account of this matter is transcribed from Sampyrus, an ancient chro- 
nicler, who, among other things, when he speaks of the altars conse- 
crated by the bishops, relates that they ventured not to touch the 
altar in which were contained the venerated relics of St. James, which 
proves that they considered it consecrated long since. 


In the same year the empire was keenly contended for in Italy. 
Two emperors, opposed to each other, Arnulph and Wido, having 
died in the preceding year, again for the same cause Berenger, duke of 
Friuli, and Louis, son of Boro, rush to arms. ‘Treating of these 
things, Luitprand states first of the attempts of Berenger. ‘ As soon 
as Berenger heard of the death of Wido, he came in haste to 
Pavia, and took possession of the realm by force.’’ And elsewhere, 
“ There were many hostile meetings in Italy between Louis and Be- 
renger, At length Louis put Berenger to flight, and entered Rome, 
where, being crowned by the pope, he was saluted as emperor.” 
Such is his statement of the empire of Louis, who retained it, as he 
says, up to the 904th year of our Lord, in which, being seized by the 
emperor Berenger, he had his eyes put out. 
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SACRED POETRY. 


SACRED LATIN POETS OF THE FIFTEENTH, SIXTEENTH, AND 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES.—No. VI. 


THE CARDINAL DE POLIGNAC—concluded, 


OvR poet, in commencing the fifth book, which treats of the mind, 
thus refers to his antagonist, 


“I deem, Lozenzo, that thy ardent youth 
Aims ever at that one bright goal—the truth ; 
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That, though it bad some lovely dream decay, 

Still wouldst thou hail the calm approach of day : 

Nor mourn when truth is flashed upon thy view, 

If some loved error fades like morning dew. 

Yet, if its fancied beauties cost a tear, 

If wisdom seem, at such a price, too dear, 

I can but marvel at the magic bowl, 

The enchantress, Pleasure, drugs to charm the soul. 

The toil-reared fortress of the sceptic race, 

Truth’s warrior, have I shaken to its base; 

Dispersed th’ atomic scheme, the great first cause, 

And reared my trophy o’er the prostrate laws. 

Broken are Pleasure’s arms, and crushed her sway. 

No more her vassals through her garden stray, 

Save those who, obstinate against the light, 

Shroud in a willing cloke their useless sight. 

Iler Siren bard, dismounted from his throne, 

Must wend him to her couch, and wend alone. 

Ilere garlands let him round his brow fresh twine, 

Ilere weave the wreath and pour the sparkling wine ; 

Here let him cull the myrtle, and the flower 

Adonis life-drops ting’d, to deck his bower ; 

There listen to Silenus, Bacchus’ strain, 

When the brisk grape juice frolics through each vein, 

How, from thick atoms scattered through the abyss, 

Grew into form a perfect world like this ; 

And end in strains befitting such a creed, 

How the wild Dryads wanton o’er the mead ; 

Then, too forgetful of his earlier lore, 

Call on the gods he ridiculed before ; 

Tell how war's god was manacled above, 

Paint the wild impulses of youthful love ; 

Or sing, in gentler strains, the rural life, 

The soul that knows not fear and dreads not strife ; 

Hence war's blind rage, and human passions, hence, 

Ilow varied forms affect each various sense; 

Tell how the tempests vex the foaming wave ; 

How, prison’d in their subterranean cave, 

Dark vapours brood awhile, then burst their chain, 

And pour volcanic fury o’er the plain ; 

Sing how, in flow’ry woods, beneath the sky, 

Man's first bright age on golden wings flew by ; 

What cause impelled another to lay bare 

Earth's stony entrails with the iron share ; 

How the fell pest broke through the atomic wall 

And bade her thousands and ten thousands fall. 

Yes: for such strains of beauty, let him claim 

The poet’s laurel, not the sage’s fame. 

No hand that laurel wreath shall gladlier twine, 

The well earned meed of such a bard, than mine. 

None before me, of all the listening throng, 

Pay their warm tribute to the master’s song, 

While yet from Wisdom’s chair his feet restrain, 

Nor Wisdom’s lore his numbers dare profane ; 

Like those sweet songsters, whose melodious breath 

Lured the charm’d pilgrim, though they call'd to death. 
To err is human. So the venturous prow, 

That deems all toils, all dangers, conquered now. 
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The whirlpool fled, the all-rapacious sand 

And rocks escaped, the globe’s vast ocean spann'd, 
May, while she ploughs the yet remaining foam, 
Go down at once, within the sight of home; 

So they who, tracing Nature’s primal laws, 

Leave not the effect until they know the cause, 
While the dark labyrinth of doubts they tread, 
Leave the right path, by pleasing wiles misled ; 
And Truth, so oft unclok’d—ah! now in vain— 
Lose by one error, never more to gain.” 


The metaphysical system of Des Cartes is, as it is well known, built 
on the axiom, I think .. I exist; and that philosopher considered his 
inference just, because it satisfied his reason. Whence he assumed, that 
what satisfies the reason is just; and of course he takes it for granted 
that his reason is not a fallacious but a true faculty ; so that the thing 
proved is first assumed. However, Polignac is more occupied in de- 
molishing ancient hypotheses than selecting any of his own. He first 
proves that the source of motion must be looked for in mind ; that, as 
the motions of the human body are dependent on the human soul, so 
the motions of the world, and of all matter, are dependent on the 
eternal mind. 

From hence the cardinal proceeds to the consideration of the famous 
controversy concerning the materiality of the human soul; and this, 
with the minor questions arising from it, occupies the whole of this 
and the next book. I am here most happy to be able to present the 
reader with the very able summary given by the translator of Lucretius, 
in his notes on the first book of that poet, (I., pp. 484—488,) premis- 
ing, however, that any prejudice which they may possess lies not in 
favour of, but strongly against our author. Into this abstract I shall 
take the liberty of inserting any translation from the Cardinal’s work 
which may tend to impress the reader with a favourable idea of his 
poetical powers. 

The objections of the Cardinal Polignac constitute, to a certainty, 
the most concentrated and the most popular system of opposition of 
any which has hitherto been urged to the system of Lucretius; and... 
nothing of material moment has been advanced since their publication. 

Locke’s sentiments are well known to every one. He was an im- 
materialist, but appears to have approximated to the doctrines of 
Berkeley, in denying that we have any clear idea of the substance of 
matter, and that all our knowledge of it results from our ideas of a 
certain combination of primary and secondary qualities connected with 
an idea of an aptitude in such bodies to cause or to receive alterations. 

Having thus declared our ignorance on the subject of matter, he 
advances a step further, and denies that we have any reason to ye 
nounce matter incapable of thinking; and that it may be, for anything 
we know to the contrary, as capable of intelligence as of any other 
property. But why, then, have recourse to an immaterial spirit, if 
matter alone be competent to all the phenomena of thought and intel- 
ligence without it? The principles upon which he argues are entirely 
those of the Epicurean school, and Polignac, in his Anti-Lucretius, bas 
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attacked him with no small degree of asperity, and certainly with no 
small degree of sucess, for his incongruity in this respect :— 


“ With mute surprise I mark this dread depraved, 
This self-contempt, this low-born lust of death ; 
That goads the mie mind of man to wish, 
Since born to die, and mortal in the flesh, 

The soul may too be mortal, and expire! 
Of blank annihilation such their love !— 
Their madness such !” 


The name of Locke is not mentioned in this passage, though it occurs 
in several others; but M. Bougamville, the translator of the poem into 
French, and who was intimately acquainted with the Cardinal at the 
time of his writing it, tells us openly that Locke was the philosopher 
against whom this passage was directed. ‘The principal arguments 
employed by Polignac are, firstly, that the human spirit cannot be 
material from the very nature of matter itself, since there is nothing 
in any of the modifications of matter, as the position, magnitude, form, 
or motion of its particles, whence intelligence can result ; modifications 
which are merely attenuating forms of material things, but which can 
extend to nothing beyond. He next attempts to prove that spirit has 
nothing in common with matter, and that it must have existed antece- 
dently to it. In reply to the objection that the soul is and must be 
acted upon by matter, and this from immediate contact, he admits 
that there is the closest conjunction between them, but continues to 
maintain that their essences are not the same, which he endeavours 
by various analogies to illustrate, particularly by the following : 

From the unity and simplicity of the intelligent principle he deduces 
its immortality, and finally contends that every other system is incom- 
patible with the idea of moral liberty. But the author still perceived 
that much remained to be accomplished ; for his opponent had ob- 
served, that sensation was not the property of man alone, but of every 
class of brute creatures; that these . . . were possessed of souls, or 
sentient principles; and that as, with respect to these, there could not 
be a doubt of that materiality, it should seem to follow that the soul 
of man is also material, and consequently mortal. The whole of the 
sixth book is devoted to an examination of the Epicurean system of 
this latter doctrine ; and here it is that, though armed with all the pa- 
~— of the Cartesian school, the Cardinal appears least redoubtable. 

e first observes that the vulgar belief of the existence of a soul in 
brutes is extremely doubtful. Perhaps, he says, it is truae—I will not 
deny it; for reason forbids me to deny everything that is not obviously 
false. Yet perhaps it is not so. I see certain actions performed, but 
I do not see the cause of those actions. ‘To trace this cause is the 
office of reason, and not of sight ; for the sight, in a thousand instances, 
deceives us, and reason therefore ought to be the judge, and not the 
slave of the senses. 

You conjecture, he continues, that brutes possess the passions of fear 
and desire because they evince the signs of those passions ; but man, 
when actuated by them, not only exhibits the external signs, which 
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are often fallacious, but you are conscious that these passions are ac- 
tually existing within them. 

In reply to this it may be briefly observed, that it follows that no 
man can be conscious of the existence of any intelligent being except 
himself, and the idealism of Berkeley and Hume is immediately intro- 
duced. 

Polignac, in the second place, asserts that we have as much reason 
for admitting the existence of a sentient principle in many minerals 
and vegetables as in brutes, as giving external signs of internal pas- 
sions, particularly instancing the mimosa and the magnet. To the 
question which naturally ensues, why that combination of matter 
which produces mineral attraction, vegetable irritability, and brutal 
instinct, may not also produce human intelligence ? 

The cardinal, therefore, thirdly, advances further, and asserts that 
there is no such thing as attraction, irritability, or instinct, in any com- 
bination of matter whatever ; and that brutes, plants, and minerals, are 
equally automatons. And as the arrow flies from the bow without any 
passion of its own, so, without any passion of his own, the dog pursues 
the wolf. With respect to the doctrine of physical attraction, Des 
Cartes, as we have seen, imagined that he had, by his doctrine of an 
absolute plenum, avoided all necessity for it. And he concluded that 
sensation could only be the property of an intelligent being; while, 
with regard to instinct, the cardinal observes, that the ocean, which re- 
news its tides at definite and alternate periods, has just as much of it 
as any brute. What, inquires he, is meant by this ambiguous term 
instinct ? Is it mind, or is it not? If not, then, is there nothing ex- 
isting but a mere machine? If it be mind, is it a soul internal, or 
external, to the body of the brute? If the latter, it is the universal 
mind, acting by impulse, and the brute is a mere machine ;_if the for- 
mer, yet must this instinctive principle widely differ from human in- 
telligence, since it endows its possessor with a fixed degree of in- 
stantaneous knowledge, capable of neither increase nor decrease; and 
to support such a theory, proceeds the cardinal, is to believe, with 
Pythagoras, that every existent brute is inhabited by a spirit immortal 
in its nature, and perpetually transmigrating from body to body—a 
belief which, however unauthorized, is much more tolerable than that 
creed which maintains the production of perception and intelligence 
from any modification of pure unconscious matter. I am thus, con- 
cludes the cardinal, doubly armed against the difficulty started by the 
materialist, for, if not altogether satisfied with the notion that brutes 
are mere machines, which is highly plausible, I may still shelter my- 
self under the theory of transmigration, and maintain that they are not 
mere matter. 

The double armour, however, with which the cardinal encumbers 
peg proves very plainly that he placed no very great confidence in 
either, 

_ The seventh book is the least interesting of the poem : it attacks the 
Epicurean ideas of the production as well of animals as of seeds, and 
shews that in no class of beings is self-pruduction possible. 

The eighth book treats of the systems of the world. This gives the 
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poet au opportunity of complimenting the principal astronomers of }yjs 
owMimes. He declares his belief in the C opernican system, and shews 
its consistency with Kepler's ce ‘lebrated rules, and then at great length 
defends the Cartesian system of vortices. He finally expl: ins the 
laws of the planets and of comets, and concludes very justly thus :— 


‘* Marvel we not, when scanning the abyss, 


That human skill could reach so far as this? 

We deem them worthy of eternal name 

Who traced the laws that guide this mighty frame : 
And dare we to restrain the honour due 

To those who formed the laws they only knew? 
Long was the toil, and wonderful the art, 

That earliest framed the astronomic chart; 

And yet we deem the frame it paints can stand, 
Nor need a forming mind, a guiding hand!’ 


The ninth book, which was to have treated of the nature of the 
globe, is imperfect : the general recapitulation of the whole work is al! 
that remains. The poet shews that Nature, unless by that name the 
God of Nature be designed, could not frame the world—that it was 
the work of the supreme mind—that the constancy of the celestia! 
motions, the certain changes of seasons, the provis sions in themse Ives 
for the propagation of all creatures, the design and contrivance every- 
where manifested—exclude the possibility that chance could be the 
maker of this beautiful world, 

He then proceeds to shew the eternity and immutability of truth 
and right, and to shew that reason should never be subject to pleasure, 
but to nature—that is, to the Will of God. He answers the ob- 
jections brought from the supposed necessity of the eternity of matter 
and the imperfections of nature. 

Adverting then to the Lucretian position, that fear was the first 
contriver of gods, he shews that religion did not spring from political 
convenience—that the idea of God is not fictitions—that from the con- 
stitution of the human mind, something infinite must exist, and thiat 
that infinition is God. 


‘ Religion, then, on these twin columns stands, 
Raised not by low-born fear, but Nature’s hands, 
That God exists, Almighty and All wise— 

That the soul ends not when the body dies. 
But soon, too soon, did wicked errors shed 
Pollution ‘midst Truth’s sacred fountain head 
Then Nature's laws in drowsy stillness slept, 
And Nature's voice an awful silence kept, 

Till Power Almighty deign’d the veil to draw, 
And write on living stones his holy law, 

That Nature’s torch, but with a steadier light, 
Might visit man again, and chase his night. 

But this, Lorenzo, (for thy faith is young 

And uncontirmed,) were food as yet too strong. 
And growing years and strength shall make it thine : 
Meanwhile, thy first bright nutriment be mine! 
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The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents. 


rHE STATE OF THE ANGLICAN CONGREGATIONS IN GERMANY. 


Sir,—It was only lately that I met with a letter by the Rev. J. H. 
Giray, published, I believe, some months since, and addressed to the 
Bishop of London, on the state of the Anglican congregations in Ger- 
many. Your readers, whether or not they coincide with the views of 
the author, that a union between ourselves and German protestantism 
is not far distant, will, | am sure, agree in the opinion expressed by 
him, that the state of ‘those congregations is a subject of momentous 
unportance. ‘The church of © ‘and is indeed at this moment placed, 
as : Were, Upon a pedesta,, ot Ae obje ct of promine nt observation, and 
is regarded with interest, curiosity, and respect, by the whole C ‘hris- 
tall ye 1. And if ever there was a time and a place where it was 
necessary that her practical working should be advantageously shewn, 
aud her holy services performed well and unto edification, that place 
is Germany, and that time is the present. 

Some of the evils attendant upon the present system are truly set 
forth, and some valuable suggestions are given for remedying them in 
the letter of which I speak ; suggestions which, it seems, have as yet 
failed to attract the notice of our rulers in church and state. They 
are principally two: Ist, that no clergyman shall take upon him to 
minister publicly to an English congregation without a licence from the 
Bishop of London ; 2ndly, the appointment of an archdeacon to watch 
over the spiritual interests of Anglicans in Germany, and act as the 
Bishop of London’s commissary. I cannot, however, agree in the con- 
—— to which the author has come upon this latter point, after con- 
sidering the reasons for and against the appointment of a bishop for 
this purpose. There is in particular one portion of the episcopal 
tune tions which cannot be delegated to a priest, which would not come 
under the observation of a traveller, but which we, who fill the office 
of “British chaplains, most paintully feel the want of. In baptizing 

ily thirty or forty children, | say to the parents and sponsors, 
“Ye are to bring this child to the bishop, to be confirmed by him,” 
Xe. Tt is, moreover, the law in this, and | believe in every other state 
of Germany, that no young person can contract marriage, can become 
a domestic servant, or an ap prentic e, or enter into any kind of business 
until he or she have been coufirmed, Several cases have every year 
occurred to me of parents coming and asking, ** What course shall we 
pursue r’’ and lam compelled to answer, Il cannot give you any ad- 
vice.” The consequences are inevitable: the children are withdrawn 
from our Sunday school ; the "vy resort to the preparatory instruction of 
the Li utheran chureh, are confirmed by her pastors, receive the Holy 
Kucharist at her altars, and for ever afterwards forsake the communion 
of the church of their fathers. 1 do not see that any of the reasons 
aileged against the appointment of a bishop over the Anglic an congres 
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gations in Germany would not have applied with equal force against 
the bishoprics of Malta and Gibraltar. If it be objected that in those 
cases the nominal seat of the episcopate forms part of the territorial 
possessions of Great Britain, we have in the island of Helgoland a 
ready opportunity for adhering to the same rule. Hanover, Bremin, 
Hamburg, Liibeck, Kiel, Dresden, Leipzig, Berlin, Dantzig, will all, 
when even those railroads are completed which are now commenced, 
be within a very easy distance ; will all, with doubtless many other 
towns, be much resorted to by English families; and even if they do 
not now possess a church establishment, would speedily, were the ad- 
vantage of episcopal superintendence held out to them, take measures 
to gain such a blessing. One a year, the bishop might visit the con- 
gregations on the Rhine, and in Southern Germany, with as much 
facility as our bishops visit their dioceses; and at all times he might 
be in correspondence with his clergy "> ‘~¢ them advice, encourage- 
ment, and support, and in a measure’reneving them from that feeling 
of isolation and want of communion which weighs so heavily upon 
many of those who minister sacred things to their brethren abroad. Or 
the same advantages might be gained by appointing a suffragan, con- 
secrated to the office of a bishop, but acting under the authority of the 
Bishop of London. 

There is another point not mentioned by the Rev. Mr. Gray, with re- 
spect to which an alteration might be made, adding materially to the 
comfort of British chaplains abroad, and adding very much to the effi- 
cacy of their ministrations. It is notorious that but few British chap- 
lains are at all times upon the best footing with their congregations, 
and any such difference must not only render their position in the 
highest degree painful, but in a great measure deprive his ministry of 
its value, and render it a stumbling-block to the foreigners among 
whom he resides. For this evil it may in some places be difficult to 
find a remedy ; but in those towns in which the English residents are 
so numerous and important that the British government contributes to 
the support of their church establishment, much might be done by 
altering the rule according to which the chaplain is paid for his ser- 
vices,—a rule which is most obviously calculated to increase and to per- 
petuate any little difference which accident or a fault on either side 
may have produced. The evil is this: the act of parliament places 
the chaplain entirely at the mercy of his congregation. Nay, it has 
established an ingenious kind of double voluntary system, which 
enables a small number—an otherwise insignificant cabal—to deprive 
him of the just payment for his labours. ‘The congregation, namely, 
subscribe what they please for the support of their church establish- 
ment, and to the sum thus subscribed an equal sum is added by 
government. ‘The working of this system will be most readily seen 
from an example, which is indeed no imaginary one. In a certain 
important town, the chaplain’s salary is fixed at 3001, supposing the 
fund, after payment of all expenses, to furnish that sum ; the other eX- 
penses amount to 180/ It is therefore necessary that the congregation 
should subscribe 2407. annually. Now, we know that it is every- 
where most difficult for a clergyman to be much liked by all parties 
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and all individuals ; indeed that he is liked by some is but too often a 
sufficient reason for his being disliked by others. Suppose, then, that, 
whether with or without a cause, two or three of the subscribers take 
a dislike to him—suppose, for instance, that they had before his ap- 
yointment interested themselves for another candidate, and consider 
themselves ill-used because their wishes were disregarded ; even that 
small number can very easily so influence the subscriptions as to 
make them fall from 2402. to 1702, and the chaplain’s salary will be 
reduced from 3002. to 1602. The account would stand thus :— 


In 1843. 
Subscriptions. . . . £.240 Expenses ... . «. £.180 
From British government 240 Chaplain’s salary . 300 
£.480 £.480 

In 1844. 
Subscriptions . . . £.170 Expenses... . . £180 
From government. . . 170 Chaplain. . . . . 160 
£.340 £.340 


The hardship of this is manifest when it is considered that many of 
the British chaplains are men of small means, who have quitted home 
and friends, and the every way more pleasing charge of an English 
parish, with the expectation of providing a better maintenance for their 
families. 

It may be expedient that a clergyman should have a pecuniary in- 
terest in giving satisfaction to his congregation, but it cannot be right 
that he should be so wholly at the mercy of any three or four members 
of it, that he finds it difficult, in the discharge of his duties, to be and 
to feel unintluenced by worldly motives. ‘The remedy is easy enough : 
let our government pay the salary of these chaplains, of whom there 
are not many, and require the congregation to defray the other ex- 
penses of the establishment. A few hundreds annually would defray 
the increased expense: in the case | have mentioned, the difference 
would be 60/.a year. But I am sure that many would gladly accept 
a somewhat smaller sum, paid regularly by our government, in lieu 
of the nominally larger one for which they are dependent upon the 
favour of their congregation. 

| much fear that the whole subject does not possess sufficient inte- 
rest to engage the attention of those who have the power of improving 
the state of Anglican congregations on the Continent. Such an interest 
can only be awakened by giving publicity to the wants which they are 
labouring under; and on this ground I hope that, notwithstanding the 
length of this letter, you will be able to give it insertion. 


I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 
A Britisu CHAPLAIN IN GERMANY. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


QUESTION ON THE PARKER SOCIETY'S LIFE OF HUTCHINSON, 


Sir, —l find in the pages of the Great Martyrologist, Anno 1547, the 
account of one Thomas Dobbe, who, “ being a student and a Master 
of Art in Cambridge, was brought up in the college called S. John’s 
College, and Fellow of the same. At length this godly man, intend- 
ing with himself, and addicting his mind to the Christian state of ma- 
trimony, resorted to a certain maiden not far off where he dwelt, for 
the which cause he was greatly molested and wickedly abused by 
three of that college, whose names were Hutchinson, Pindare, and 
Tailer, who with their malicious handling, scornful dealing, oppro- 
brious rebukes, and contumelies, so much vexed the virtuous simpli- 
city of the man that they never left him till at length they wearied 
him out of the college.” 

Recollecting that Roger Hutchinson was Fellow of St. John’s, and 
most probably a contemporary of this Dobbe, | turned to Mr. Bruce's 
life pretixed to the Parker Society’s edition of his works, hoping to 
hear whether there were two Hutchinsons, fellows or influential 
members of this college about that time, or to gather the date of 
Roger’s protestantism, since this man was displaced by these three 
persecutors quite at the close of Henry’s reign, and in October, 1547, 
Roger Hutchinson was allied with Lever in a disputation on the sa- 
crament, As I do not find any notice of the passage in the biography, 
I should like to know the reason why it was passed over, that is, whe- 
ther from oversight, or a knowledge from other sources that there were 
two Hutchinsons in the college, and that Roger was not the perse- 
cutor. M. b. 


PAPAL EXACTIONS IN BRITAIN.—No. XXI. 
“* Image-worship and Relies.” 


Continued from p. 388. 


‘ ae ” sd a . . 

Sir,—I will now direct the reader's especial attention to three several 
authorities—viz., the Decree of the Council of Trent, the Creed of Pope 
. ’ ' e ’ ‘ 7 ° 
Pius the Fourth, and the Catechism of the Council of Trent, respecting 

bd ‘ed ‘ . . - ; 
* Helies and Images.” The decree of the council was passed on the 
first day of the last session, and is as follows :-—*« The holy council 
As the particular foree of the decree may best be ascertained from the precise 
language adopted by the council, I subjoin the principal passages in the original :— 
* De Invocatione, et veneratione, et Reliquiis Sanctorum, et sacris Imaginibus. Mandat 
sancta synodus omnibus episcopis, et ceteris docendi munus, curamque sustinentibus, 
ut juxta catholicw et apostolic ecclesia usum, a primevis Christiane religionis 
temporibus receptum, sanctorum@ue patrum consensionem, et sacrorum coneiliorum 
deereta, ImMprimis de sanctorum intercessione, invoeatione, reliquiarum honore, et leqi- 
frmo magnum usu, fideles diligenter instruant; docentes...... Sanctorum Mar- 
fyrum, et aliorum cum Christo viventium sancla corpora, que viva membra fuerunt 


Christi, et templum spiritus sancti, ab ipso ad wternam vitam suscitanda, et glorifi- 
canda, a fidelihus vreneranda esse 


> per qua multa heneficia a deo hominihbus prastantu’. 
Ita ut affirmantes, sanctorum reliquiis venerationem, atque honorem, non deber|, 


vel eas, allaque sacra monumnta, a fidelibus inutiliter honorari, atque corum opts 
impetrand® causa sanctorum memorias frustra frequentari, omnino damnandos esse 
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commands all bishops, and others who have the care and charge of 
teaching, that according to the practice of the catholic and apostolic 
church, received from the first beginning of the Christian religion, the 
consent of venerable fathers, and the decrees of holy councils, they 
labour with diligent assiduity to instruct the faithful concerning the 
honour due to relics, and the lawful use of images. Let them teach— 
that the holy bodies of the holy martyrs and others living with Christ, 
whose bodies were living members of Christ and temples of the Holy 
Spirit, and will be by him raised to eternal life and glorified, are ¢o 
be venerated by the fuithful, since by them God bestows many benefits 
upon men, (sancta corpora, per que multa beneficia a Deo hominibus 
prastantur.) So that they are to be wholly condemned, as the church 
has long before condemned them, aud now repeats the sentence, who 
affirm that reneration and honour are not due to the relics of the saints ; 
or that it is a useless thing that the faithful should honour these and 
other sacred monuments, and that the memorials of the saints are in 
vain frequented, to obtain their *help and assistance, (atque eorum opis 
impetrandeé causa sanclorum memorias frustra frequentari.) Moreover, 
let them teach that the mages of Christ, of the Virgin, Mother of God, 
and of the other saints, are to be had and retained, especially in 
churches, and due honour and veneration paid to them, (eisque debitum 
honorem et venerationem impertiendam.) Not that it is believed that 
any tdivinity or power resides in them, on account of which they are 
to be worshipped, or that any benefit is to be sought from them, or 
any confidence placed in images, as was formerly by the Gentiles, 
who fixed their hope in idols. But the honour with which they 
are regarded is referred to those who are represented by them ; so 
that through the medium of the images which we kiss, and in whose pre- 
sence we uncover our heads, and prostrate ourselves, (ita ut per imagines, 
quas osculamur, et coram quibus caput aperimus, et procumbimus,) we 
adore Christ, and venerate the saints,whose likenesses these images bear; 
all which has been sanctioned by the decrees of councils against the 
impugners of images, especially the second Council of Nice, A.p. 787. 


prout jampridem eos damnavit, et nune etiam damnat, ecclesia. Imagines porro 
Christi, Deipare Virginis, et gliorum sanctorum, in templis presertim habendas, et 
retinendas, eisgue debitum honorem, et venerationem impertiendam, .....+. ita ut per 
imagines, quas osculamur, et coram quibus caput aperimus, et procumbimus, Christum 
adoremus, et sanctos, quorum ill similitudinem gerunt, veneremur. Id quod con- 
ciliorum, presertim vero Secunde Nicenw Synodi decretis contra imaginum oppu- 
gnatores est sancitum.”—Sess. 25, Die 4 Dee. 1563. 

* See also the ‘* Catechism of the Council of Trent,” (Pars. 3.) “ Et si ob eam 
causam etiam magis colendi et invocandi sunt, quod pro salute hominum preces assidue 
faciunt, multaque eorum merito, et gratia in nos deus confert beneficia; si enim 
gaudium est in ceelo, &c., nonne etiam celestes cives paenitentes adjuvabunt ? Nonne 
rogati peccatorum veniam et impetrabunt, et conciliabunt, nobis Dei gratiam ? Quod 
si dicatur, ut a nonnullis dicitur, supervacaneum esse sanctorum patrocinium, quod 
Deus, sine interprete, precibus nostris occurrat; has impiorum voces illa sancti 
Augustini facile convineunt, multa Deum non concedere, nisi mediatoris ac depreea- 
toris opera ac oflicium accesserit.” 

+ How the Roman-catholie writers of acknowledged authority interpret this clause 
we shall learn when we examine the writings of Cardinal Capisucchi, and the replies 
of Archbishop Wake to Bossuet and others. 

t Some popish polemics (Drs. Milner, Lingard, Delahogue, and Mr. Butler) 
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Let the bishops teach further, that by the records of the mysteries of 
our redemption, expressed in pictures or other similitudes, men are in- 
structed and confirmed in those articles of faith which are to be espe- 
cially remembered and cherished ; and that great advantages are de- 
rived from all sacred images, not only because the people are thus 
reminded of the benefits and gifts which are bestowed upon them by 
Christ, but also because the Divine miracles performed by the saints,® 
and their salutary examples, are thus placed before the eyes of the 
faithful, that they may give thanks to God for them, order their lives 
and manners in imitation of the saints, and be excited to adore and 
love God and cultivate piety. Whoever shall teach or think in oppo- 
sition to these decrees, let him be accursed. But if any abuses have 
crept into these sacred and salutary observances, the holy council 
earnestly desires that they may be altogether abolished, so that no 
images may be set up calculated to lead the ignorant into false doc- 
trine or dangerous error. And since the histories and narratives of 
sacred Scripture are sometime represented by painting or sculpture, 
for the benefit of the unlearned multitude, let men be taught that when 
the Deity is thus represented, it is not to be supposed that the same 





allege, that the acts of the Second Nicene Council are of no authority in their church ; 
and that they only assent to the doctrinal decrees passed in the last session, as it alone 
had the pope’s approbation. In the first place, it should be recollected that this is 
but the allegation of individuals, and therefore goes for nothing. But granting it to 
be otherwise ; the opinion of Bellarmme would far outweigh theirs. He calls the 
2nd of Nice the 7th of “ the 18, of which there is not one which is not approved by the 
Pope and received by catholics.” (De Concil. C. 5.) In his Treatise on Images he 
further observes, (Lib. ii. p. 806,) “ Si ergo ullum est concilium generale legitimum, 
certe hoc est.’ And again, in the same page, ‘‘ Quod synodus nicana decreverit, 
imagines adorandas cultu latriw, (which is the highest worship,) certissimum est.” 
But the matter does not depend upon this great man’s testimony, as in Adrian's 
address to Charlemagne, (Labbe, tom. vii. p. 549,) he defends those very acts, and 
shews his highest approbation of them ; and, what is even more, the Council of Trent 
ratifies each and every part of this council, and also expressly quotes it.” (Grier’s 
Epitome of Coun. p. 126.) 

As the reader will perceive, the authority of the above council is frequently ad- 
duced in favour of Images and Relics, both by the Council of Trent and in the 
Trent Catechism. I would therefore recall to his recollection what has been ad- 
vanced respecting this famous council, (vid. sup., p. 179.) I am tempted, however, 
again to subjoin a portion of the confession of faith, published with the authority of 
that council ;—‘ We receive, besides the figure of the cross, the relics of saints and 
their images ; we embrace them according to the tradition of our fathers, who have 
placed them in all the churches of God, and all the places where he is served. We 
honour and adore them—viz., that of Jesus Christ, of his Holy Mother, of the angels; 
for though they are incorporeal, they have revealed themselves in a human form, 
those of the apostles, the prophets, the martyrs, and other saints ; because those 
paintings recall to us the memory of the originals, and make us participate in their 
sanctity.” See also Dr. Grier’s Epitome of the General Councils, pp. 313-4. 


* Quid multa?” says the Trent Catechism. “ Si vestes, si sudaria, si umbra 
sanctorum, priusquam e vita migrarent, depulit morbos, viresque restituit ; quis 
tandem negare audeat, Deum per sacros cineres, Ossa, exwterasque sanctorum reli- 
quias, eadem mirabiliter efficere?” And again—‘ Sed cui fidem non faciant et 
honoris, qui sanctis debetur ; et patrocinii, quod nostri suscipiunt, mirabiles effect 
res ad corum sepulchra, et oculis, et manibus membrisque omnibus captis, in pristl- 
num statum restitutis, mortuis ad vitam revocatis, ex corporibus hominum ejectis 
dwmoniis ?”’ (Catech. Pars. 3.) 
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can be seen by our bodily eyes, or that a likeness* of God can be 
given in colour or figure. Moreover, let all superstition in the invo- 
cation of saints, the veneration of relics, and the sacred use of images, 
be taken away ; let all base gain be abolished; and lastly, let all in- 
decency be avoided, so that images be neither painted nor adorned in 
a lascivious manner, nor the commemoration of the saints or visits to 
relics be abused by men to gluttony and drunkenness, as though the 
festal days appointed in honour of the saints were to be spent in 
licentiousness and luxury. Finally let all diligent caution be observed 
in these respects by the bishop, that nothing be done tending to dis- 
order, impropriety, or tumult, and no profane or unseemly exhibitions 
be allowed. And that these things may be faithfully observed, the 
holy council decrees that it shall not be lawful for any one to fix or 
cause to be fixed a new image in any place or church, however ex- 
empt from ordinary jurisdiction, unless the same be approved by the 
bishop; nor are any new miracles to be admitted, or any new relics 
to be received, but with the recognition and approbation of the bishop, 
who, having received information respecting the same, and taken the 
advice of divines and other pious men, will do whatever shall be 
judged consonant to truth and piety. But if any doubt or difficulty 
occurs in abolishing abuses, or any unusually important question 
arises, let the bishop wait for the opinion of his metropolitan and the 
neighbouring bishops, assembled in provincial council; yet so as that 
nothing new or hitherto unused in the church be decreed, without the 
cognizance of the Most Holy Roman Pontiff.” 

Such is the language of the Council of Trent in the decree on 
image-worship and relics; and we may add, with the author of “ The 
Errors of the Church of Rome Detected,” “ That the church of Rome 
has, in the Council of Trent decreed that the relics of saints are to be 
renerated, without determining the mode or degree of that veneration ; 
in the same manner as it is decreed that due worship should be given 
to images, without any determination in what it should consist. 
Hence, as there is no restriction in these matters, a great latitude is 
taken in both these articles.’’ The great differencet of opinion exist- 


— ——— —_———- 


* The following clause occurs in the Catechism of the Council of Trent :—“ To re- 
present the persons of the Holy Trinity by certain fortis, under which, as we read in 
the Old and New Testaments, they deigned to appear, is not to be deemed contrary 
to religion or the law of God :” “* Nemo tamen propterea contra religionem Deique 
legem quidquam committi putet cum sanctissime Trinitatis aliqua persona quibus- 
dam signis exprimitur ; qua tam in veteri, quam in novo testamento apparuerunt.” 
(Catech. Pars 3.) Dr. Grier remarks that “ The Trent Catechism declares that 
the second commandment forbids representations of the Deity to be made, as is ex- 
plained at large in the second Nicene council. Now, to superficial thinkers, this 
prohibition would seem to extend to images in general, whereas it extends only to 
what could not be represented—viz., God's Holy Spirit. For this council says that 
the commandment against graven images referred only to the Jews, and not to the 
Christians. Then followed, that such as did not embrace venerable images, should 
be cut off from God. That such as did not honour them, and regard them as holy 
and sacred, should be anathema! And these curses they pronounced, professing 
themselves to be under the unerring direction of the Holy Spirit.— Labbe, tom. 7, 
pP. 317, 584. Dr. Grier’s Epit. of Council, p. 129. 

t “ Those,” says Mosheim, “ who expect to derive from the decrees of the Council 
of Trent, or the creed of Pope Pius IV., a clear, complete, and perfect knowledge 
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ing in the minds of those who composed the council, and of the emi- 
nent writers on Romish doctrines, on the subject under debate, doubt- 
less suggested the cautious and ambiguous wording of the decree, 
‘In the matter of the saints, they easily agreed,” writes Father Paul, 
“but about images there was some diflerence. The archbishop said 
that no honour was due unto them, but by relation to the thing sig- 
fied. But Lainez, the general, who also was one of the composers, 
added, that when they were dedicated, and put in the place of adora- 
tion, a worship did belong unto them, besides the adoration due unto the 
saint worshipped in them, calling this adoration relative, and the other 
objective. He proved his opinion, because the vessels and vestments 
consecrated deserve a reverence belonging unto them, by virtue of the 
consecration, though they do not represent any saint; and so an adora- 
tion is due unto the image dedicated, by virtue of the dedication, * besides 


ee —- = ee ————$ 


of the Romish faith, will be greatly disappointed. To evince the truth of this asser- 
tion, it might be observed that, both in the decrees of ‘Trent and in this papal con- 
fession, many things are expressed, designedly, in a vague and ambiguous manner, 
on account of the intestine divisions and warm debates that then reigned in the 
church. Another singular circumstance might be added, that several tenets are 
omitted in both, which no Roman-catholic is allowed to deny, or even to call in 
question. But, waving both these considerations, let it only be observed that jr. 
these decrees and in this confession several doctrines and rules of faith and worship 
are inculeated ina much more rational and decent manner, than that in which they 
appear in the daily service of the church of Rome, and in the public practice of its 
members, This is true, in a more especial manner, with respect to the canons of 
the council of ‘Trent, relating to the worship of images and relics. ‘Vhe terms employed 
in these canons are artfully chosen, so as to avoid the imputation of idolatry, in the 
philosophical sense of that word; for in the seriptural sense, they cannot avoid the 
imputation, as all use of images in religious worship is expressly forbidden in the 
Bible. But this cireumspection does not appear in the worship of the Roman-ca- 
tholics, which is notoriously idolatrous in both senses of that word.”— Mosheim, 
Eccl. His. vol. iv. p. 177. 

* If I could acknowledge the propriety of the service, “ De Benedictione Imaginis 
Beate Maria Virginis,” contained in the Roman pontifical, I should be inclined to 
agree with Lainez, the general, I extract the following ceremony from the Ponti- 
ficale. (Rubric) Pontifex benedicturus Imaginem Beate Marie Virginis paratus 
supra Rochetum, amictu stola, pluviali albi coloris, et mitra simplici, stans sine mitra 
dicit, Adjutorium nostrum,”’ &c. 


OREMUS, 

* Deus qui de Beatw Marie Virginis utero, verbum tuum angelo nuntiante car- 
nem suscipere voluisti,” &c.......( Rubric.) Quo facto, aspergit figuram aqui 
benedicta. Deinde inchoat, schola, prosequente, Sub tuum presidium.” (Rubric. ) 
Qua incepta, et dum ea cantatur, thurificat Imaginem ipsam, ter ducens thuribulwn. 
Deinde sedet, reassumpta mitra, donee compleantur Antiphona, et Psalmi sequentes. 
Antiph. 2. ‘* Sub tuum presidium confugimus, sancta Dei genetrix, nostras depre- 
cationes ne despicias in necessitatibus ; sed a periculis cunctis libera nos semper, 
Virgo gloriosa, et benedicta.”) Oremus, “ O gloriosa Dei genetrix, Virgo semper 
Maria, que Dominum omnium meruisti portare, et Regem Angelorum sola Virgo 
lactare, nostri, queesumus, pia memorare, et pro nobis Jesum Christum depreeare ; 
ut, tuis fulti patrociniis, ad coclestia regna mereamur pervenire.” After the Mag- 
nificat, and a short prayer— Surgit Pontifiex, sine mitra stans usque ad finem cantict ; 
quo finito dicit. Oremus. 

* Omnipotens sempiterne Deus clementissima cujus dispensatione cuncta creantur 
ex nihilo, Aane imaginem, in honorem piisime genetricis Filii tui, Domini Nostri, 
Jesu Christi, venerabiliter ad: iptatam, bene+dicere et sancti + ficare digneris ; et 
prasta, misericordissime Pater, per invocationem nominis tui, atque ejusdem uni- 
geniti Filii tui, Dom. Nos. Jesu Christi; quem pro salute generis humani inte- 
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the reason of the representation. The Cardinal of V’armia, for satis- 
faction of both, concluded that the opinion of the archbishop ought to 
be expressed as more facile and plain, bué without words which might 
prejudice the other.’ —History of the Council of Trent, p. 744. 

EK. C, HARINGTON. 


St. David's, Exeter, October 1, 1843. 


INTENDED NEW CHURCH FOR HER MAJESTY’S CHAPLAIN 
AT HONG KONG. 


Rev. Sirn,—Whatever difference of opinion there may be as to the 
justice or morality of the policy pursued towards China, which has re- 
sulted in the cession of Hong Kong to the British crown, it will be a 
matter of rejoicing to English churchmen that it has led to the estab- 
lishment of what we trust will prove a flourishing branch of our own 
church. Her Majesty’s government have appointed the Rev. Vin- 
cent Stanton chaplain at Hong Kong; and it is under his immediate 
care that the edifice, the plan and west elevation of which are pre- 
sented to your readers, will be erected. 

The style selected for the church is early English, the simplicity of 
which it is susceptible, and the absence of any mullions or tracery in 
its windows, or any other elaborate enrichment, pointing it out as the 
fittest to be adopted in a situation where the resources for building 
are at present limited. Every endeavour has been made in the de- 
sign to keep to the spirit of our own ancient examples, making only 
such deviations from established principles as the heat of a tropical 
climate have rendered necessary. The church will be erected gra- 
dually, as funds will permit, and the resources of the mission expand ; 
but whatever is now done will be in accordance with the whole plan, 
and with a view to ultimate completion. The nave, transepts, and 
chancel will be the first parts carried out; the cloisters will follow ; 
and then the tower and spire—the latter, it is hoped, as a memorial 
of the entrance into China of the first bishop of the English church. 
Accommodation is provided for about one thousand worshippers on the 
ground floor, the seats are arranged in the nave, north and south tran- 
septs, with seats in the chancel for children, so soon as sehools shall 
be organized. Instead of the aisles of our English churches, a series 








gritate Virginis Maria servata incarnari voluisti, quatenus precibus ejusdem sacratis- 
sime Virginis, quicunque eandem misericordie Reginam et gratiosissimam Dominam 
nostram coram hac effigie suppliciter honorare studuerint, et de instantibus periculis 
eruantur, et in conspectu Divine Majestatis tua de commissis et omissis veniam 
impetrent; ac mereantur in presenti gratiam quam desiderant adipisci; et in 
futuro perpetua salvatione cum electis tuis valeant gratulari, per eundem Dominum 
Nostram,” &e. (Rubric.) Ultimo aspergat Imaginem aqua benedicta. Well might 
Lainez assert that ‘‘ an adoration is due unto the image dedicated by virtue of the dedi- 
cation.” It would repay your readers to refer to the pontificale, and peruse the ser- 
vices, ‘‘ De Benedictione Nove Crucis,” and ‘‘ De Benedictione Imaginum aliorum sanc- 
torum.” ‘They are far too long for insertion; but I will quote one passage from a 
prayer in the latter service— Omnipotens Sempiterne Deus, qui sanctorum imagines 
seu effigies sculpi aut pingi non reprobas, hanc, quesumus, Imaginem (seu sculpturam) 
in honorem, ac memoriam, &c., adaptatam, ben-+-edicere ac sancti-+ficare digneris,” 
&e. (Rubric.) Ultimo aspergit eas aqua benedicta,”’ 
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of cloisters are intended to run round the greater part of the building ; 
the arches of the nave will be provided with Venetian doors, opening 
into these cloisters, to be as circumstances may require. The 
cloisters will thus at once serve as cool and shady walks during the 
intervals of divine service, as well as prevent the sun’s rays from 
shining full upon the nave when the Venetian doors are thrown open. 
This peculiar feature, rendered necessary by the extreme heat of an 
eastern climate, does not involve any material deviation from correct 
ecclesiastical arrangement ; rae oe although they do not serve 

isely the same purpose, have the appearance externally of aisles, 
bees: introduced, and which being carried east and west of the 
transepts, as well as round the chancel, will not only add to the com- 
fort of the worshippers, but will promote ister re the effect of the 
building, architecturally considered—a circumstance the more worthy 
of attention, since it may eventually become a cathedral church. 
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It is unnecessary in this brief account to describe in much detail the 
several parts of the building ; the plan is so explicit as to require little 
explanation ; and in the west elevation your readers are presented 
with the front containing the most prominent feature of the proposed 
new edifice. 

The endeavour throughout has been, in the series of drawings with 
which I have furnished her Majesty’s chaplain, to preserve in their 
simplicity the characteristic features of the early —— style; carry- 
ing out this synchronic uniformity not only in the r masses, but 
the equally mg pe though less observed details. The tower and 
spire is lofty, but severely simple in character; the buttresses mas- 
sive ; the ag few, the mouldings bold. In the belfry of this tower 
there will be room for eight or ten bells, should the munificence of 
English churchmen permit the introduction of these heralds of the 
church’s ordinances. 

Agreeably to unvarying practice, and as symbolical of a deep and 
mysterious truth, the baptismal font is p within the church, just 
beyond the arches of the western tower. It will be of octangular 
form, of sufficient size for immersion, and will stand upon a base 
three steps in height, arranged after the celebrated base to the Walsing- 
ham font.* 

The seats will be all free, formed of low open skeleton framing, and 
without doors—an arrangement not more ecclesiastically correct than 
indispensable for coolness and comfort in a tropical climate. 

The entrance to the chancel is marked by an ascent of three ste 
beyond which, ranging north and south, are to be benches for 
children, who are thus placed in a favourable position for assisting in 
chanting various portions of the service. Should the cathedral ser- 
vice be established at some future time, it will be easy to substitute 
for these temporary benches, seats of a more fitting character for a 
permanent choir. The roof will be formed with the timbers exposed ; 
but for the purpose of keeping off from it the effect of a vertical sun, 
a double roof will be introduced, the inner one arched, and having 
the rafters laid longitudinally with the building. This space between 
the roofs opens both at the east and west, in the latter case into the 
tower; and by this arrangement not only is the roof kept constantly 
cool, but the ventilation of the edifice is also promoted. 

The other elevations to the north, east, and south, are in a similar 
character to that in the engraving. On the flanks and in elevations 
the cloisters present the appearance of a series of open arches along 
the nave, the sides of the transepts, and the chancel. Above these, 
in the nave, are a range of double-lighted, lancet headed, clerestory 
windows, by which, when the Venetian doors are closed, thé body of 


* Two fonts have been introduced into churches in London, with bases designed 
after this model, one by Mr. Cundy in the decorated English style, in St. Paul’s 
Church, Knightsbridge ; and another in St. Peter’s, Mile End, in the Norman 
style, from designs by myself; in this latter coemele, the inside diameter of 
the basin measures more than two feet each way, and the four detached=columns 
ea support the basin have Purbeck marble shafts, with differently carved capitals 
and bases, 
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the church will be mainly lighted ; these clerestory windows will be 
provided with shutters, which, when not used, will open back into 
deep splays formed to receive them, and consequently will not inter- 
fere with the effect of the exterior. 

Above the three lofty arches by which the transepts are entered 
are long triple lancet windows, the centre one raised; and above 
these, in the gables, a deeply sunk early English ornament. The 
eastern wall, above the reredos, will be also pierced with three lancet 
windows, which, it is hoped, may at some future time be filled with 
stained glass. ‘The reredos just referred to will consist of a series of 
early English arches of equal height. 

In describing the internal arrangements, I forgot to say, what in- 
deed will be at once seen from an inspection of the plan—that no 
galleries are contemplated. Did not principles of ecclesiastical pro- 
priety and true architectural taste peremptorily forbid their introduc- 
tion, the extreme heat of the climate would: a large unencumbered 
area, free circulation of air, ample ventilation, and effectual shade 
from the scorching rays of the sun, being indispensable in a place of 
public worship erected in China, 

The church will be built of stone, the foundations granite, of which 
large quantities may be obtained near the spot. ‘The situation on 
which it will stand is commanding; it will be a conspicuous object 
from the noble bay that spreads out in front of the town ; and, designed 
as it is, in strict conformity with the principles, and after the ancient 
examples of our own ecclesiastical architectnre, will, I trust, stand as 
an enduring memorial of the fact that in the largest empire of the 
east ; the English church has struck deep its roots, and will, by God's 
blessing, rise in luxuriance and beauty. 

I am, Rey. Sir, yours most faithfully, 


FREDERICK J. FRANCIS. 
August 18th, 1843. 


THE ECCLESIOLOGIST—PUES. 


Sir,—I lately met with a number of the “ Ecclesiologist’’—a periodical 
work which does not usually fall in my way, and therefore a circum- 
stance appeared strange to me which has probably been explained to the 
readers of previous numbers. I mean the spelling the names of our seats 
at church pues, instead of pews. 1 confess it seems to me that the only 
reason which I can think of for making any such change in the spelling, 
appears to be very much lost sight of, to say the least, by this way of 
doing it; not to mention that it is done in defiance of what appears 
to me to be, unquestionably, the true orthography. I do not mean to 
deny that some old English writers called them pues, but the thing, 
Sir, however we may spell the name, was, I apprehend, so called 
because it was something raised for people to lean upon. If we 
look in Du Cange’s Glossary we shall find “ Aproprark, inniti in rem 
aliquam, incumbere. Gall. Appuyer, s'appuyer.” This comes under the 
word Podium, which having been previously explained more generally 
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to mean, “ Res queevis cui innitimur,” is afterwards shewn to be used 
for “ pars formee monachice, cui monachi, cum procumbunt, innitun- 
tur.” But it is notorious that the common meaning of podium is a 
hill; and in the same page of Du Cange we find, “ PopiuM, collis, 
mons: Gallis, Puy ;” and therefore we find several places in France 
(beside the principal one, which is called simply Puy, and in Latin 
Podium) bearing this name in composition. Ihave just opened an 
Abridgment of Baudrand’s Dictionnaire Geographique, and find, beside 
the Puy already mentioned, “ Puy en AnJou, Podium Andegavense. 
Bourg de France,” &e. “ Puy p—E Dommg, Dumum, Duma, c'est une 
montagne de |’Auvergne,” &c, Puy-Laurens, Podium Laurentii, 
Petite ville de France, &c. Puysayn, Puseensis Tractus, Petite contrée 
de Gatinois,” &c. These extracts (I do not know how much the 
last of them may have to do with our subject, or whether the tract re- 
ferred to is high or low, as I believe some of both may be found in 
that part) are sufficient to shew that Puy is Podium ; or rather, as I 
am wishing to shew, that Podium is Puy. And I beg you to observe 
that the word, whether Latinised into Poius, or Italicised into Pogium, 
or Gallicised into Puy, from which, as I “have already said, we get 
the word pew, or pue, doth not in any case part with its 4, or equiva- 
lent y, which is indeed a constituent, and very important portion of the 
word. It seems to me not improbable that our ancestors, before what 
has been termed the Reformation, would have written the word 
Pewis, and I hope that no false (or perhaps it is more just to say, over) 
delicacy will prevent the rising generation of writers on church prin- 
ciples and discipline from inserting the y, and writing it Puyes. The 
orthography will be better preserved, the anagram more perfect, and 
the compliment more obvious. 
1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
PUDENS. 


ON THE “GYPTO-TUSCAN LUCUMO. 


Sik,—Lucumo, Etruscan lauchme, whence also the Latin Luemo, occurs 
often in Roman history as the name of individuals. Niebuhr rightly 
says: Lucumo, as a name for an Etruscan, would have been just like 
that of Patricius for a Roman. The application of it in the legends of 
the Romans to individuals, to the ally of Romulus, to the nobleman of 
Clusium, and to Tarquinius, is a proof how utterly uninformed they 
were on everything that concerned a nation in their immediate neigh- 
bourhood, from their not understanding a word of its language, (vol. i. 
p. 372.) Again, he says: It was not by popular assemblies, nor even 
by deliberations of a numerous senate, but by meetings of the chiefs of 
the land, the Magnates (principes Kiruria), that the general affairs of 
the nation were decided upon. These were the Lucumones: they 
were patricians, not kings, (Id. p. 120.) ‘This is not quite correct : 
they held a rank between the two. There was evidently some ex- 
clusiveness about the term, and the Lucumones had precedence over 
the other patricians. Miller implies this in his definition : The eldest 
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sons of noble families, whose birth more particularly entitled them to 
place and power, may, in virtue of it, have been named Lucumones, 
(Etrusk. vol. i. p. 365.) It would still maintain the distinction, and 
would be just as probable a supposition, were we to say, that whilst 
the patricians were the ruling race, the Lucumones were the actual 
rulers, those in office, or the government of the day. I proceed now to 
give the derivation of the term. 

In Eastern phrase, “ the corners of the people,” BY M33, mean the 
chiefs, the stay, the support of the people. Thus Saul said, Draw ye 
near hither all the chief (Heb. , corners) of the people, (1 Sam. xiv. 38.) 
The stay (corners) of the tribes, (Isai. xix. 13.) 

The Coptic lachme, lachem, waleg has the following meanings: Fran- 
gere, triturare ; buccella, frustum panis, mactra; angulus, cardo ; fasti- 
gium, vertex. In the extant Coptic, we most frequently meet with 
lakh, sometimes lahm, lohm, with those meanings ; but there can be no 
doubt that all the words mentioned are, as Peyron describes them, 
‘“ radices affines,” or rather that the latter are degraded forms of the 
former. In Coptic, the prefix ne or ni is the sign of the plural, as the 
suffix ne is in Tuscan; and the Coptic plural ne-dachm corresponds 
with the Tuscan plural lauchm-ne, which was rounded by the Romans 
into Lucumones. When we compare the Tuscan lauchme with the 
Coptic dachme, and when we see that the Lucumones were “the 
corners of the people,’ we cannot hesitate to identify the two words, 
and to consider Lauchme or Lucumo as an Egypto-Tuscan word. 
‘Thus 1 think | have shewn that the Lucumones were “ the corners” 
of the patricians, the “ principes populi” in Livy ; but what the par- 
ticular points were which constituted “a corner, the derivation of the 
word does not determine. 

1 have suggested that Lucumo may have signified a man in office, 
a member of the government; but whatever particular meaning we 
give the term, they all equally disprove the tale of Lucumo Tarquinius 
leaving Tarquinii because he was shut out from office. Philology is 
something more than a mere matter of words and letters. An official 
document preserved by Plin. xxxiv. 39, refutes the flattering tale, that 
Porsenna could not take the city ; and the philological explanation of 
a ‘Tuscan word invalidates the story that benevolent Rome made the 
fortune of the adventurer Lucumo;: whereas it was the Lucumo that 
made the fortune of Rome. See above, xix. 523, xxii. 304. Well 
might Schlegel say, that having lost all direct Etruscan history, we are 
reduced to the nec essity of threshing the empty straw provided for us 
by the Romans, (Review of Nie -buhr, p. 896.) 

Since Lucumo was an adventurer, we need not be surprised at find- 
ing his nephew a beggar: puero ab inopia Egerio inditum nomen, 
(Liv. i. 34 ;) vet it sins alike against philology and common sense, that 
a Lucumo’'s nephew should be a pauper, (egenus seems to be meant.) 
Egerius was evidently named after his tutelar goddess Egeria, of whom 
Numa could tell us something. 

Parkhurst, quoting the Univers. Hist. vol. xvi. p. 38, connects ony, 
lachem, with Lucumo. I have no doubt of the affinity of the two 
words, but the Hebrew has not retained the particular meaning which 
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supplies the key to Lucumo. Yet one could almost suppose there was 
some reference to the Coptic meanings of /achem in Beth-lehem and its 
connected prophecies. “ Out of thee, Bethlehem, shall come a governor,” 
Matt. ii. 6. “ Whosoever shall fall upon that corner stone shall be 
broken (frangetur) ; but on whomsoever it shall fall, it will grind him 
to powder” (triturabit), Lue. xx. 18 

The term pillar was used in a way similar to corner-stone. See 
Galat. ii. 9. Under “ Rome,” xxiv. 176. I shewed that Jupiter Ru- 
minus was Rimmon, and I connected Jupiter Tigillus with Syriac 
dikla. Kimmon signifies a pomegranate both in Syriac and Hebrew, 
and we consequently find Rimmon, Hadad Rimmon, in Scripture ; 
but for the Syriac dik/a, a palm-tree, the Hebrew has a distinct term, 
tamar. In the Hebrew Scriptures, therefore, we meet with the idol 
Baal Tamar, (Judg. xx. 33,) but not with the term dik/a. Hence, 
Baal Rimmon and Baal Tamar were eastern titles of Jupiter Ruminus 
and Jupiter Tigillus, which were worshipped by the Tuscans. The 
particular attribute intended by Tigillus may be inferred from the 
Hebrew tamar, which signities both a pillar and a palm-tree; and 
Herodotus mentions an Egyptian temple of which the pillars were 
formed like palm-trees, (ii. 169.) St. Augustine seems to describe a 
pillar when he says, that Jupiter was called Tigillus because, like a 
tigillus, he held together and sustained the world: quod, tanquam 
tigillus, mundum contineret ac sustineret, (De Civ. Dei, vii. 11.) San- 
choniatho, in Eusebius, mentions the Phenican god Zeve Anpapode, the 
son of Uranus, (Preep. Evang. i i. 10.) Dagon, surnamed Zev’ Aporpus, 
is the Tuscan * ‘Tages,’ xxiii. 298, and Zevs Anuapois is Baal Tamar, 
or Jupiter Tigillus. 

Bedford. 

W. B. WINNING. 


lHE USE OF ROMISH BOOKS OF DEVOTION BY MEMBERS OF 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


Sin —If “A Man of Thirty’? had not destroyed the effect of his ad- 
inission, that the use of Romish books of devotion, by members of our 
own Church, is in some cases blameworthy, by the reasons which he 
gives for their use, I should not have resumed the subject. 

He argues that, by using the same devotional books, we may hold 
communion with those from whom we are externally cut off, and so 
re alize the doctrine of our creed—“the Communion of Saints.” If 
this argument were good for anything, we ought to have a far greater 
proportion of adaptations from the Liturgies of the Eastern churches, 
than from the Offices of the Romish. But such is not the case; and, 
if the craving for union were the ¢rve motive for using the devotional 
books of other communions, it is not like ly that recourse would be had 
exclusively to those of a church which holds us to be heretic al, to the 
entire neglect of those of other churches, our separation from which 
‘seems to depend rather upon accidental circumstances than essential 
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principles,” we, “being not committed on either side by any acts of 
hostility which would offer a positive bar to union between us.’’* 

Your correspondent says, that “ since we are withheld from public 
acts of intercommunion we must resort to private ones.” When we 
admit this plea in secular affairs, we may in ecclesiastical, but not till 
then. 

Again, it is said:—*I do not believe that the cultivation of a cha- 
ritable feeling towards foreign churches” (i. e., as previously explained, 
by using their prayers,” will lead even a young and inexperienced 
person into any danger of joining the Romish sect in this country, pro- 
vided he walks carefully according to the light within him, and strives 
against self-sufficiency, our generally besetting sin.’ Sir, I maintain 
that the use of these books is itself an act of se ‘If-sufficiency. What is 
it but to say, in fact, that the compilers of our Liturgy were needlessly 
fearful of dange TS which cannot arise—that they excluded much as 
erroneous which we do not deem erroneous; much as pernicious which 
we do not think pernicious ; much as dangerous from which we appre- 
hend no danger; much as tending to undermine the faith of weak bre- 
thren which we are too strong to be injured by? What is it but to 
censure their caution as timorous, and to say that we can fearlessly 
encounter dangers from which they thought it necessary to guard us ? 
And if this is not “ self-sufficiency” what is? 

But the most remarkable passage in the whole letter is the follow- 
ing :— LT would not be understood as recommending .... adaptations 
of Roman-catholic books by members of our own churches (query 
church 7)—for, never having used any of them, L do not know that they 
may not tend to produce too favourable an opinion of the sources 
whence the ‘y come. By taking up the originals, we may become more 
thoroughly acquainted with foreign churches; and it is easy to find 
prayers and hymns in them that are quite unobjectionable.” And so, on 
this principle, there is less danger in the originals, with all their cor- 
ruptions, than in compilations from which those corruptions and here- 
sies have been in some measure removed : there is greater likelihood 
of contracting pollution by handling that which has been partially 
cleansed, than that which retains all its impurity : he may plunge into 
the deeps, but not ford the shallows. “ A Man of Thirty” cannot be 
ignorant that suc h arguing as this is liable to the gravest sus picion. All 
that can be said against adaptations must hold w ith incaleul: ibly greater 
force against the originals. Doubtless, it és easy to find thing gs unob- 
jectionable in the Romish Offices; but is it not equally easy to find 
much which, as Mnglish churchmen, we have been taught to regard 
as gross error, and the perversion of holy truth? and which our re- 
formers re pudiate d, when, “ being ashame dof the ¢ errors, superstitions, 
heresies, and impieties, which had deturpated the face of the church ; 
they looked into the glass of Scripture and pure antiquity, and w: ashed 
away those stains with which time, and inadverteney, and tyranny, 


* Bishop of Salisbury’s Sermon betore the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, }- 25 
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had besmear’d her.”* And is it well to expose ourselves to the infection of 
dangerous errors, in order to get at such scattered truth as is already 
collected for us in our own formularies ? Whatever of good the Catho- 
lic has in the Romish offices, we possess also, frequently in the same 
form; and if not so, then in substance. Whatever of evil—the Romish 
—they contain, is “ forbidden fruit’ to us, and we shew little dutiful- 
ness to our mother if we hanker after that of which she has said, “ thou 
shalt not eat.” And when I represent these originals as dangerous, 1 
speak from what I have myself experienced. Their being in a classt- 
cal language, and containing much that is fanciful and poetical, gives 
them a seductive influence, which it is not always easy to resist. Bishop 
Jeremy Taylor, in the work I have just now quoted, gives strong and 
sufficient reasons why English churchmen should abstain fro n the use 
of them. ‘Those reasons will be found in chap. ii., sect. 9, from which I 
extract the following passage :— 


“In the Public Offices of the church of Rome, there are prayers to saints 
made with confidence in them, with derogation to God's glory and prerogative, 
with diminution to the honour of Christ, with words in sound, and in all ap- 
pearance the same with the highest that are usually expressed in our prayers 
to God and his Christ: And this is it we insist upon, and reprove, as being a 
direct destruction of our sole confidence in God, and too near to blasphemy to 
be endured in the devotions of Christians.” 


Of the adaptations which have given rise to this correspondence, the 
Bishop of Oxtord, in his last Charge, said— 


‘IT must take leave to tell those persons, whoever they are, that they are 
doing no good service to the church of England by their recent publication of 
manuals of private devotion, extracted from the Breviary, and similar sources, 
by inserting therein no small portion of objectionable matter, and tacitly, if 
not openly, encouraging young persons to be dissatisfied with what God has 
given them, and to look on the contents of our admirable Liturgy as insufli- 
cient to meet the wants of a Catholic mind. Be it ours, reverend brethren,” 
lis Lordship continues, ‘to remind the young and ardent of these days, that 
it is a most dangerous delusion to wander from anything so definite and tan- 
gible as the Prayer-book, in search of what is so indefinite and delusive as that 
shadowy catholicism which, under the aspect represented by them, has never 
existed except in our own imaginations.” 


This passage appeared in your last number, in the shape of a note 
to the correspondence between Mr. Churton and the editor of the 
“Trish Ecclesiastical Journal ;’’ but it is so much to the purpose, that 
conceive any apology for its quotation to be unnecessary. And the 
Bishop of Salisbury, in the sermon I have already quoted, holds <imi- 
lar language :— 


“To dwell continually on the blessings of such an union (with Rome) ; to 
paint in the fairest colours whatever there may be of good in the Church of 
ome, and to varnish over its deformities,—to copy its language, and to seck 
out and adopt the devotional services in use among its members... . « does 
but serve to excite a vain longing for that which is impossible, and to unsettle 
for no good purpose, young, and inexperienced, and eager minds.” 

e Bishop Jeremy ‘Taylor's “ Dissuasive from Popery,” chap, i, seet. xi, po 99+ 
Fl. London : 1686, ; 
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I think, then, that our wisest and most dutiful course is to abstain 
from the use of books which have only a questionable utility to oppose 
to positively evil tendencies 

We may, indeed, and we ought, to 

“Speak gently of our sister’s fall,” 
and, as the only condition of our reconciliation with her, to pray for 
her restoration to the truth. We do this when we join in the Church's 
prayer, “ that all who profess and call themselves Christians may be 
led into the way of truth, and hold the faith in unity of spirit, and in 
the bond of peace ;” but we do not act in accordance with this our daily 
petition, which represents unity and peace as the consequents of truth, 
when we surrender our own position as protesters against error, and 
countenance those who walk therein. Bishop Hall has said—* Then 
onely is the church most happy, when Truth and Peace kisse each 
other; and then miserable, when either of them baike the way, or when 
they meet and kisse not. Lor truth, without peace, is turbulent ; and 
peace, without truth, is secure iniustice.’”* I am, Sir, &e. 
A Youne Man. 


ON THE MORALITY OF SOME SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS, 


Sin,—In a review of a volume of poetry, you lately alluded to the 
danger of applying to the character of ancient saints the tests of Chris- 
tianity. Still lown Twas not surprised at seeing a well-intending 
writer fall into the error which you censured, of regarding Deborah 
ts responsil) le for the homicide related of her in the book of Judges. 
No portion of holy Scripture is read by imperfectly instructed Chris- 
tians with such a sense of difficulty and embarrassment as this book. 
Here men are recorded as the subjects of God’s special favour, mira- 
culously sup ported by him in their undertakings, and honoured by the 
best and wna of their day, who seem to have been acting sometimes 
a licentious, sometimes a ferocious aud treacherous part. Neverthe- 
less, in the Sow Testament, their names are mentioned with especial 
honour as having obtained a good report through faith ; and alter 
enumerating them among the most eminent saints of God, St. Paul 
educes this lesson from their characters—“ Wheretore seeing we also 
are compassed about with so great a cloud of witnesses, let us lay 
aside every weight and — sin n which doth easily beset us, and run 
the race that is set before » looking unto Jesus the author and 
finisher of our faith.” 

Now to understand how such an exhortation as this could be 
grounded on such materials, it is necessary to see how conformable it 
is to the analogy of faith—that is, of a piece with the rest of Scripture, 
for God to employ such agents as the Judges on special services : ani 
if they accepted his employment in strong faith, and wrought in it 
with the utmost zeal, to give them liberally of the faithful man’s re- 


Meditations and Vowes. ‘The First Centvrie, 30. P. 5. Folio edition. 
Lendon: 162k, 
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ward, The morality of the Judges was not such as the God of Israe! 
could approve ; he never sees lust and cruelty and treachery without 
abhorrence. Yet there is a point of view in which the Judges may 
be regarded as heroes of faith, a view which God has pleased to take 
of them himself, and in whieh he hath caused their acts to exhibit 
them for our learning. 

It is scarcely possible to conceive a state of more total anarchy 
than that in which the Israelites lived for nearly four hundred and 
fifty years after their entrance upon Canaan. Life and property 
were so insecure that it was necessary to avoid the beaten ways, 
andl even in cities no one seems to have been safe in his own house. 
Now it is easy to understand how three generations of such a life 
would be enough to destroy almost all education. If the father was 
too much engaged in struggling for necessaries to instruct the child, the 
child must be unable to instruct his children, and the result of such 
ignorance as they would grow up in, is always wickedness, ‘The 
shade of that wickedness, howe ver, is far less deep in the servant 
who knows not his lord’s will than in him that knows it; and if sin is 
the transgression of a known law, and the resisting of an enlightened 
conscience, it is evidently impossible for Christians fairly to appreciate 
the moral position of persons brought up as idok aters and robbers. 
God only can tell what amount of scruple s has been overcome, and 
how much guilt attaches to any man who has never been taught to 
distinguish between good and evil; and hence it is evident that the 
same act would be very differently estimated in us and in the Judges. 
The very existence of heathenism proves it consistent with the holi- 
ness of God to permit, in some cases, a very great ignorance of his 
will and laws, Now the business providentially assigned to Israel in 
Canaan, was one which holy men, whose spirits were calmed into the 
love and joy and peace of believing, could scarcely be supposed capable 
of executing. “ Thine eye shall not spare them” was a sentence, 
doubtless, most just in itse if, but requiring rude and stern executioners ; 


there are, therefore, some glimpses of a reason why the standard of 
morality should have been permitted to sink, during the 450 years of 


the Judges, lower than at any time before or afterwards among the 
chosen race ; and if so, this alone will do away a great many precou- 
ceived opinions, such as that all the Israelites must have known the 
law of Moses, and been, in some respects, religious people, how ever 
grossly their actions might imply the contrary. 

It must never be forgotten that Israel was set apart for a special 
purpose, to preserve and transmit, however barely, God’s written 
word, and the symbols of his presence, to those who thereafter should 
make better use of thein—a purpose not occasioned by their worthi- 
ness, not capable of being thwarted by their crimes. Now is it im- 
probable, considering the. circumstances of the case, that God should 
have occasionally a special work to be done by a selected individual 
of his favoured yet degenerate family ? And is it improbable that he 
should conve y to his mind, in a manner which admitted of no doubt 
as to the re ality of the commission, a call to devote himself to that 
appointed task ? If so, I think it is very evident that, apart from ail 
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other considerations whatsoever, he would be judged at last by the 
zeal, the steadiness and confidence with which he discharged his ap- 
pointed office. His whole character would turn on that centre, and 
though his bad education would still cause many of his actions to be 
morally wrong, they would only become deadly sins when they im- 
peded him in or made him swerve from the path pointed out by a 
celestial finger. This seems a fair inference from the apostle’s words, 
that “ where no Jaw is, there is no transgression,”’ 

And having thus supposed the case of persons who might signally 
obey the commands of God, yet remain with a guilt inconceivably less 
than the most ignorant Christian, degraded in morals and revengeful, 
let us see whether the heroes of the book of Judges do not illus- 
trate it. 

Gideon's, for instance, is a strange and eventful story. Ata time 
when Israel was suffering dre: adfully from the Midianites, an angel 
appeared to Gideon and hailed him, saying, “ The Lord is with thee, 
thou mighty man of valour. Go in this thy might, and thou shalt 
save Israel.” Although of the tribe of Manasseh, the young chief had 
been brought up to worship Baal; but convinced by iniracle, he cast 
down the idolatrous altar of his father, and assayed to collect an army 
in obedience to the heavenly vision. 

‘His faith was then tried by a singular test. Although the hosts of 
Midian lay before him like grasshoppers for multitude, he was told 
that his troops were too numerous to attack them ; and in a manner 
apparently most arbitrary they were drafted off until only 300 re- 
mained ; ‘and these, instead of the outfit of warriors, were provided 
merely with a pitcher andalamp. Thus aided, he achieved a signal 
victory over the Midianites, and the country was in quiet forty years 
in the days of Gideon. 

He had his faults—there was too much self-indulgence in his cha- 
racter—and even his piety seems to have been ill-directed, for the 
commemorative ephod that he placed in Ophrah became a snare unto 
Gideon. But the leading feature of his character demonstrated that 
with a better education he would have been a different man, and that 
as far as he saw the path of duty clear, he walked in it steadily. This, 
I apprehend, will be the one point common to all the four characters 
grouped by the apostle, when he joins to Gideon’s name that of 
Barak, Samson, and Jephtha. 

If the life of Barak was less embarrassed with positive crime than 
that of some other judges, he is one, nevertheless, whom on other ac- 
counts it is surprising to find enrolled among ‘the strong in faith, 
Reluctant to undertake the military expedition confided to him, he 
“appears to have made his terms with the divine messenger, and only 
consented to go on condition that Deborah should accompany him. 
However, like Gideon, he may have been right in requiring some 
clear evidence of God’s presence with him in his ¢ ampaign, and de- 
sired the company of the heroic prophetess as a pledge, That granted, 
he is ready at once to encounter all the danger, resigning all claim to 
any credit from the promised victory. 

Had certain words of Barak, indeed, been spoken in our state of in- 
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formation, or without commandment from on high, they would have 
left a dark stain upon his character. He called the wife of Heber 
blessed, for an act of which, if we suppose we know all the cireum- 
stances, We must pronounce it one of the worst treacheries on record. 
Jael invited Sisera to her tent, concealed and refreshed, then murdered 
him in his sleep. Now, viewed in this meagre narrative, the history 
is so very revolting that it is evident some reconciling circumstance 
must, for the trial of our faith, have been omitted. This, it is reason- 
able to assume, was a divine commandment, communicated to Jael 
after Sisera had actually slept. 

Why else should the record state that there was peace between 
Hazor and the house of Heber? Why should Deborah and Barak 
give such very unnecessary prominence to the fact that hospitality, held 
sv sacred in eastern countries, had been so speciously tendered and so 
palpably violated, unless to make it evident that no fear of man’s 
opinion, no natural tenderness, had more influence in making her dis. 
obey a clear and express command than ages before they hi ad with 
faithful Abraham, when he lifted the knife to slay hisson? ‘The word 
she dare not gainsay came to her, and changed the guardian augel of 
Sisera to an angel of death. Endeared as he was by every law of 
hospit tality, she no longer loves him. Armed as he was, and ree king 
from the battle, she, w ith a poer nail and a workman’s "hammer, ho 
more fears him than David with a sling and stone Goliah; and, strong 
in assurance that he who commanded would vindicate her in the dee .d, 
she goes forth, and calls in Barak to witnessit. And God had guarde ( 
her who dared to obey him in a crisis so agonizing. His prophete ss had 
said, the Lord shall seli Sisera into the hand of a woman, and he sold 
him. 

The next character in the group is Samson, and a stranger it would 
scarcely be possible to find. He was born of pious parents, as far at 
le ast as piety can have co-existed with such a state of anarchy and 
ignorance as they must have lived in. An angel foretold his ‘birth, 
and demanded him for a Nazarite from his mother’ swomb, The obli- 
gations consequent on this vow of his parents the young man eagerly 
wlopted, His person and habits declared that he considered himself as 
sent on special service from on high; the child grew, and the Lord blessed 
him, and the spirit of the Lord began at times to move him in the camp 
of Dan; and it is very rei: arkable how every gratification of his way- 
ward fancy, every danger, every difficulty, every folly, was in some 
way overruled for the advancement of the cause in which he was 
engaged, And while the morality of his age was at a standard which 
wonderfully blinded him as to the character of his habits, on the one 
subject of his spiritual illumination he was for a long time consistent 
and zealous. No lock of that sacred hair was ever ‘shorn which de- 
clared his inviolate consecration ; no exhaustion ever induced him to 
taste of wine, until at last he fell into the snare of the wicked one, and 
a Wornan wrung from him the fat al secret. With his hair he lost that 
Which to him was the visible si gn of supern atural might, aud whieh 
he only regained by penitence and prayer; yet Samson died possessed 
of those amazing powers which were to tian the pledge of God's pre- 
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sence and approbation. He shook down the central pillars of the hall 
where they were assembled, and beneath its ruins he died with the 
Philisiines, 

Jephtha, the Gileadite, was a mighty man of valour, and he was 
the son of an harlot. Expelled on that account from his father’s 
house by the family of Gilead, he dwelt in the land of Tob, and there 
were gathered vain men to Jephtha. The fame of his exploits with 
this lawless company induced his half brothers, when sore distressed 
by the children of Ammon, to solicit his return; and when Jephtha 
made his agreement with them, a circumstance is added singular 
enough in such a man. He uttered all his words before the Lord in 
Mizpeh. God heard them, and sanctioned his enterprise. The Spirit 
of the Lord came upon Jephtha, and he too turned to flight the armies 
of the aliens. 

He acted throughout a very blind and unwarrantable part, even if 
he did not like the heathens around him to sacrifice his child. But the 
only difficulty with us is the additional evidence that God has em- 
ployed men in his service, (and for the faith they manifested by such 
services, imputed to them righteousness,) when they were so imper- 
fectly instructed both in his revealed will and his moral law, that it is 
difficult to find any point in which a Christian would be justified in imi- 
tating them, except that one implicit obedience to all they knew that 
God had commanded them. Weare thus relieved from defending the 
morality of any action recorded of a saint in Scripture, even when the 
action itself is so glaring that nothing short of a command from Heaven 
would authorize any to repeat it. 

I conceive that this difficulty is thus reduced to the dimensions of 
others, which disturb no one’s peace, and affect no one’s actions; and 
[ fancy that the conduct of the judges is placed ina light which makes 
it very conceivable that they all died in faith, and will obtain the re- 
ward of the faithful. 


1 am, Sir, yours, &c., B. M. 


USE OF THE AUTHORIZED VERSION OF THE SCRIPTURES 
BY PAPISIS. 


Sir,—The accompanying fragment is from the “ Achill Herald,” | 
think, of November or December, 1841 :— 


** SCRAPS FROM THE JOURNAL OF A COUNTRY CURATE. 


“ Had this day to take a circuit of thirty-five English miles, twenty-seven 
of which I had to walk, with four on the water and four riding. Part of my 
course same as this day fortnight, with same preliminaries and same visits. 
Some favourable opportunities also, on the way, of setting the truth, witha 
strong mixture of Anti-Romanism, before several of the Romanists along this 
line of road. The master of one of the houses at which I generally call, 
being a respectable, intelligent kind of Romanist, and a Mathewite to boot, 
seemed, with his wife, not a little astonished when I shewed them how, in 4 
quotation from Acts, xxiv. 25, on the card of that society, though avowedly a 
‘Roman-catholic society,’ the preference was given to the Protestant version, 
which, on that card is quoted literally, the Rhemish version being, ‘ he treated 
of justice, chastity, and judgment to come.’ The woman of the house pressed 
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both my reader and myself to allow her to make some tea for us; on our de- 
clining to give her this trouble, both she and the husband were equally press- 
ing on us to take a glass of grog, which also we begged to decline. He did 
not feel, he said, that the total abstinence pledge bound him not to keep spirits 
in his house to offer as an occasional exhibition of hospitality and good- 
fellowship to those who had no? taken the pledge; neither could he be per- 
suaded that when upon former occasions he had—by his own confession, 
broken his oath against whiskey, the guilt was as great as if he were now to 
break the pledge; for the former offence he said he could get absolution, but 
not for the latter. It is not long ago since I was told by a decent Roman- 
catholic shopkeeper with whom I was remonstrating on the sinfulness of ask- 
ing me to sign a document which he knew to be false, that, as it was an act 
of charity for the benefit of a poor widow I need have no scruple of conscience 
about it, and that, as for his part, he could get absolution for it.” 


There are two remarkable points in this extract—the first (and it 
is a fact) that the papists can stoop so low when it answers their pur- 
pose as to quote a version of the holy Scriptures which they denounce 
as heretical, in preference to that which they regard as orthodox, where 
the senses given by the two were decidedly different. ‘The other, 
that whatever may be the scope of the pledge, however lather Ma- 
thew may represent it when it suits his purpose, as a promise made to 
men rather than a vow to God, whatever may be the obligation of an 
oath, this pledge has a higher. It is well known that the lower orders 
of Irish will frequently bind themselves by a vow to avoid intoxication 
lor a certain time, and that this vow is seldom broken; still, if it 
should be, there abideth place for repentance. What, then, can it be 
which refuses this to the violator of the temperance pledge ? 

Bb. M. 





NOTICES AND REVIEWS. 


An Kssay on the Profession of Personal Religious Convictions, and the Separation 
of Church and State. Translated from the French of Professor A. Vinet, 
of Geneva, by Charles J. Jones. 8vo. Jackson and Walford. 


Tk progress of the human mind in different ages is certainly one of 
the most remarkable phenomena that it can contemplate ; and when 
it looks where it has been going, it sees that up to its own time, when 
light is supposed to have irradiated its darkness, all former men have 
been walking round the circumference of a circle. It is evident, in- 
deed, that they have not always been equidistant from it; some have 
pressed within the verge, others have walked without it; but as the 
mountain ridges in the natural world would disappear to an eye re- 
ceding from its surface, so time gives the equalizing effect of distance 
fo many evolutions of the human mind which appeared great when 
they were near. 

_Such thoughts are natural on perusing a book translated from the 
French of Professor Vinet, of Geneva, which being the production of 
a foreigner, is in a great measure free from the asperity and grossness 
prevalent in English works on its subject; two subjects we ought to 
say, for, in spite of his disavowal, the latter is that on which all the 
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mental effort of the volume is expended, and that which probably 
procured for it the honour of translation. In the first, indeed, there is 
little to object to; the duty of religious profession is strongly but not 
offensively stated ; and in one case that special duty so often forgotten 
of giving no more than their proportionate importance to matters of 
religious difference, while frankly discussing them with such as oppose 
themselves, All true religion, he tells us truly, is proselyting ; and he 
calls attention to the fact, that very w orthy men, whose hands are 
ulways open to the phy sical necessities of others, will often know no- 
thing, and make no effort, at improving the spiritual state of those im- 
mediately dependent on them. The duty of professing religious con- 
victions being made out, the writer proceeds to state that every duty 
implies a right which “ seeks for guarantees in the bosom of society in 
which its exercise is required,” and proceeds— 


‘No one assuredly will pretend to say, that the duty of the individual being 
to declare his faith, the duty of society can possibly be to prohibit such decla- 
ration. ‘To maintain such a position we must infer, that society and the indi- 
vidual were not conceived by the same mind, nor with the same design ; that 
society and the individual are two distinct creations, totally destitute of mutual 
relations, Whom a ridiculous chance has forced to dwell together ; ; and that 
God, not being the author of one of the two, must of necessity be the author 
of neither, since his wisdom would certainly have suited society to the indi- 
vidual, and the individual to society ; but such a thought would be impious. 
Let us then set out with the contrary supposition, and let us say, that right 

cannot be opposed to right, duty to duty, necessity to necessity ; and that, if 
it be the duty of the individual to profess his faith, it must be the duty of so- 
ciety to respect that profession.” —pp. 170, 171. 


Now this absurdity is precisely our belief. Antagonist duties are 
among the trials of faith which God has encompassed us about with 
on every side; and he has so constituted the human mind, that it can 
deeply and actively believe the greatest absurdities, and practise the 
ereatest enormities, not under the pretext, but with the feeling of reli- 
gions A man can have no higher guide than his conscience, and what 
couscience directs it is obviously his duty to do, however responsible 
he may be for the want of information which causes its misdirection ; 
and the duty of the state is to prevent him from acting on his convic- 
tions, or avowing them, where the avowal might lead to mischief. A 
chemist may be defended in his right to keep poison in his laboratory, 
and preve uted from vending them about for cordials. Hence the col- 
lision of the state with conscience, and yet both the persecuted and 
the persecutor may be, as far as they or we can see their duty, doing 
it faithfully. The line is attempted to be drawn which the state 
should keep in such matters ; but a moment's thought shews the fallacy 
of it :-— 


‘* In fact, the conscience of each individual, abstracted from every imaginable 
condition, from every artificial situation, may and ought to seek after absolute 
truth, and hope to attain it. To assert anything short of this, would be to 
assert that there is no such thing as communication, from God, no presenc: 
of God in man, and consequently no possibility of religion ; but the state, as 
a state, can have neither this design nor this hope. It ought, then, to remain 
within its own province, and leave the individual to his own; ina word, | 
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ought to take no cognizance of religion, except so far as religion may manifest 
itself in actions which concern it as a society; such actions, and not religion 
itself, rightfully fall under its notice and jurisdiction.”’—p. 195, 196. 

Well-informed members of the Church of England are no very great 
admirers of the union of church and state, as it has too often worked ; 
still the event of the factory and other education bills have made it 
palpable enough that the church is not as M,. Vinet would represent it, 
a servant paid by the state for secular work. Perhaps the very feel- 
ing which would make them cling to the union as it it is, would make 
them jealous of forming it if it did not exist. But it will be evident 
from the following passage that the author has never looked upon the 
Anglican church in the only light we should ever think of placing it, 
and claims exclusively for Rome those privileges which we possess in 
an equal degree. Unfortunately, neither the first nor the last para- 
graph has more than just truth enough to mislead—both are one tissue 
of falsehoods :— 


“In good, as in evil, the Catholic church has always been her own mistress ; 
what she has done, she has done herself; she has her own laws, her own 
rules, her own spirit; she controls, she listens to, and respects herself. Pro- 
tected by her doctrine, which teaches, that all truth emanates from the apos- 
tolic see, she remains in her own domain, and restricts the state to its own ; 
she disdains not to rule, this is her misfortune and disgrace ; but still more 
she disdains to obey; and this is her glory; a glory pure and worthy of our 
envy, if she refused obedience to man, only that she might render it to God. 

“The state church, properly so called, is an invention of the Reformation, 
when, mistrusting its own principle, it denied it in action after having pro- 
claimed it in words. The Reformation, a separation from the Romish church, 
was neither the people nor the civil power, but was compelled, in order to find 
a head, to address itself either to the people or to the civil power. Its prin- 
ciple should have made it appeal to the nation; for the most part it dared not 
todo so; and that it might have a present and visible authority, it addressed 
itself to the civil power, which it constituted its Bishop. This is the definition 
of state churches ; they are reducible to these few words—the Lpiscopate of 
the Civil Government. As for this government itself, no one can tell who 
made it a bishop; the Roman Catholics give themselves a little more trouble 
to establish the authority of the apostolic see ; the Protestants, in justification 
of the fact, confine themselves merely to the fact itself.”—pp. 325. 


lids to Catechetical Teaching, being the Church Catechism Illustrated by Para- 
bles and Anecdotes. By a Clergyman. 12mo. Seeley. 


A Historical and Practical Exposition of the Catechism of the Church of England. 
by the Rev. J. Halton, M.A. Burns. 


Ir is not with a view of classing these books together that they are 
united at the head of this notice of them, still less in the belief that 
children who had been grounded in the former could profitably be 
prepared for confirmation by the latter, without unlearning much in 
that direction, the most impracticable to any one who has been wound 
up artificially above the standard at which the Bible seems to assume 
mankind to be, as regards external objects. The former is chiefly 
composed of anecdotes such as might serve to keep alive the attention 
ol children to the truths they are called on to contemplate, in which 
‘he names of Matthew Henry, Dr. Doddridge, Messrs. Howells, 
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Newton, and Cecil, seem to bear a conspicuous part. The latter contains 
an account of the history and an exposition of the meaning of the 
church catechism, with a good series of questions at the end of each 
section on the subjects treated of in it, on such authorities as Secker, 
Bethell, Nicholson, Pearson, Van Mildert, and Waterland. Neither of 
the above authors appear to be men of extreme opinions; yet of 
course they diverge in that vital point, the doctrine of the sacraments; 
less certainly than in most books of the kind, yet sufficiently to shew that 
the “ clergyman” “ knoweth not these things.”’ 

The Village Church ; by the author of the Phylactery. Hatchard. 

Education and Parental Example. An Imitation of the Fourteenth Satire 

of Juvenal. By the author of the Phylactery. Hatchard. 

Elegiac Poems. Moxon. 

The Hope that is in Us. Hatchard. 

Hymus for the Young. By J. M. Neale. Burns, 

Hymns from the Church Services. By T. Ragg. Longman. 

The Patriarch. By the Rev. R. Gascoyne, Hatchard. 
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A Lone arrear of poetry lies unnoticed, and in truth it is with little 
satisfaction that we generally review poetry. Little of it is bad. 
Much of it is so far beyond the class of writing that secured the name 
and fame of a poet to its author a few generations since that it is unfair 
to find much fault with it; at the same time, so little is vividly graphic 
or truly sublime that it is impossible to enter keenly into the poet's 
soul, and feel as he would wish his readers to feel. Where there is 
nothing to stimulate a reader into praise, nor excite him to contempt, 
it is seldom worth while to say anything; for poets and their friends 
have no appetite for faint approbation, 

Sometimes, however, sentiments are conveyed by metrical writings, 
on which it is worth while to comment, and sympathies called forth 
when they might be better expended elsewhere, as in the “ Village 
Church,” for the hapless curate. 


‘‘ Meantime the curate’s portion stands decreed ! 
Steeples, engross’d by rank and wealth, peer round! 
Merit may pine, and worth drudge on, in need! 
State, college, club, and guild, by other claims are bound. 


But man, most perfect, still is mortal man! 

Who calmly toils through years of hope deferr'd? 

To want transfers the leasehold of his span? 

Or loves the cheerless fate, his own free choice incurr’d ? 


Who clogs the swift to signalize his speed ? 
Who proves the man of patience on the wheel? 
Ilas then Content no lustre, but in need? 

Or Virtue from neglect nor rescue nor appeal ? 







The muse upon that wall has left her lay 
O’er the near relics of a curate’s wife : 
By piteous Death maturely snatched away 

From all the church entails upon her widow's life. 
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That infant mourner, bending o’er the scroll, 
Her sad bequest to Misery portrays ; 

A beauteous orphan, reared by public dole, 
In workhouse doom’d to waste the spring-tide of her days. 


But who may paint the gaze, the speechless throe, 
That rends the heartstrings of her dying sire, 

When on his friendless fondling left below, 

With boding anguish fixed, his lingering orbs expire.” 


Now the poem from which these stanzas are taken is a smoothly- 
written, pleasant-reading production, full of good feeling and pious 
sentiment ; but is there any reason to draw such a picture as this of 
the curates of England? Every man who enters the church, unless 
he is next door to an idiot, knows perfectly well that without interest 
the utmost he can expect from the church is from sixty to one 
hundred and fifty pounds, or thereabouts, per annum, as long as 
his health lasts, and then nothing. If with this moral certainty before 
him, he does so without private means, and marries, of course every 
one pities his sorrows when reduced by sickness to destitution, but no- 
thing can avert from the unhappy the consequences of their own impru- 
dence. Ifa stroug desire to minister at the altar overcomes all pru- 
dential feelings in a candidate for orders, a sense of justice ought to 
prevent him from involving another in a lot all but hopeless when dis- 
ease enfeebles the animal powers. And really one of two things are 
imperatively requisite in every man taking orders—a zeal satisfied 
with the service for its reward, and a resignation of all thoughts of 
marriage, or something to fall back upon when the service can no 
longer be performed. ‘The fact is, that in almost all cases curates 
occupy the latter position; and being too wise to hope, have nothing 
to fear when the church deserts them. Would God there were more 
less prudent and more self-denying! but such as they are, no class of 
men ask or need less sympathy than curates on the score of poverty. 

The second poem, a since published work by the same author, is 
very creditable; and although it provokes a comparison with Dr. 
Johnson’s two translations, it certainly sustains a likeness both to the 
Roman satirist and him. Another thing is that it does not fall off in 
merit as it proceeds, and when at last the writer strikes off in a line 
of thought of his own, he rises into a force and dignity very like his 
models, After a slashing passage against dissent, and some interven- 
ing instruction, he concludes :— 

«« Oft, at the couch, where man despairs to heal, 
By thee encouraged, shall thy daughter kneel : 
When days arrive, in which no pleasures spring ; 
When ‘ weary nights’ appointed trials bring ; 
Or, when the accusing spirit works within, 
And the ‘ whole head and heart are sick’ with sin ; 
When Conscience re-assumes her lost control, 
And the ‘ Great Day’ now bursts upon the soul ; 
Ere the last sacred offices have ceased, 
Faith plumes her wing, and fain would be released. 
E’en as the spirit, summoned from above, 
Leaves its lorn clay for realms of joy and love, 
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The widow's whisper, from her stiffening frame, 

Shall, with her blest Redeemer’s join thy name! 
« Such the example, such the nurturing hand, 

Should guide each house, and hallow all the land! 

The parent, then, with patriarchal sway 

To faith and loyalty might lead the way : 

By the sweet force of reverence and love, 

Might raise the weak, and win the worst, above. 

In each and all might pour the eternal leaven, 

And make his home the vestibule of heaven ; 

Then sink in peace, the course of duty rub, 

And rise again in every faithful son.’ 


The little volume of Poems contains some of merit. They are in 
various metres, but nearly all of a mournful character. Grief when 
it seeks the solace of song is half-dispelled, and there is something 
incongruous in a volume of personal sorrows, hot-pressed and gilt 
edged, competing for the bays. It deserves, however, favourable 


notice. 


“ The Hope that is in us,” has considerably more power than the 
preceding ; in fact, it has passages of very considerable vigour. ‘There 
is something of Dryden’s manner of versification in the opening passage, 
although it tastes somewhat of Butler’s Analogy done into English 


metre. 


“ Touch’d by the hand of death, by flood, or flame, 
When matter yields to space its loosened frame, 
Atom repelled from atom, flies apart, 

And their reunion mocks the power of art, 
Still live the particles, though not as when 

In their old modes they met the sense of men ; 
But each, released from ancient ties, escapes 
To new alliances and other shapes. 

But that fine organ, call it what you will, 

Or soul or spirit, is an unit still; 

For there enshrined does conscious feeling dwell, 
Itself unseen in incorporeal cell, 

And, one in its own essence, therefore wills 

A kindred being for the soul it fills. 

Can then, if matter of sensation void, 

Reft into parts yet lingers undestroyed, 

Can then this indivisible dwelling-place, 
When the gross body is dissolved in space, 
Forget its nature, and submit to die, 

Fenced with essential immortality ?” 


There is beauty of a different kind in the commencement of the se- 
cond part, but it must be acknowledged, neither keeps quite up to the 


key note on which it begins : 


‘*On a low couch, within a noiseless room, 
Where the broad light was half subdued to gloom, 
There lay a youthful sufferer, fair e’en now, 

When the hard hand of death was on her brow. 
Friends stood around: they knew her long and well ; 
They gazed, and bitterly their quick tears fell. 
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Sad, sad the scene! while all without was gay : 
The small bird caroll’d to the sunny day, 

Flowers breathed in perfume, and in cloudless glow 
The blue heaven laughed to the green earth below. 
But there, within the atmosphere of death, 

The aching look, pale cheek, and lab’ring breath, 
For she, who would have lived if love could save, 
Would soon be lost to fondness in the grave ! 

But she, while sunk the iron hearts of men, 

She only wept not, sighed not, shook not, then. 
Strange? that in life unto her timid ear 

The slightest sound came laden with a fear; 
Warm fancies fed her eager mind, which still 

Saw in each scene some boding shade of ill ; 

While strong excitement in her vivid brain 
Worked on each thought until it grew to pain :-- 
But now how great that change which meets their eyes! 
Weak in herself, yet strong in Heaven, she lies: 
No fear disturbs, no doubts, at life’s still close, 
With hints of evil break her mind’s repose ; 

Faith quiets nature’s strife within the breast, 

And warring passions settle into rest. 

’T was thus of old, when rising dark and strong, 
The tempest hurled the whitening waves along, 
The Prince of Peace above the billows trod, 

And the calm sea bowed down before its God.” 


There are some affected rather than slovenly lines here and there, 
one of which has been quoted ; they have no redeeming quality, and 
are blemishes, 

Mr. Neale has published, in a very! unpretending form and _ price, 
(3d.) twenty-eight hymns for the young; and as they will thus pro- 
bably have a large circulation, it is the more to be regretted that 
they should contain any exceptionable passages. Yet on what autho- 
rity is it said that the dead in Christ have still part in all our joy and 
ill. ‘The next verse seems to neutralize the assertion; but still, why 
should it be made, and how do we know that they keep all our slips 
in view, or have anything to do with guiding us? Surely we are at 
liberty to believe or disbelieve all this. The following verses may be 
taken as a specimen of the versification, but on the whole they scarcely 
come up to the estimate we form of Mr, Neale’s poetical talents, for he 
has produced compositions of very great beauty : 


“‘O Thou, Who, on the solemn day 
Before Thy work was done, 
Didst for Thy faithful people pray 
That they might all be one: 


‘‘ The heaven, and earth, and sea declare 
Thy sovereign power and will ; 
And shall Thy last most earnest prayer 
Be unaccomplish’d still? 


** Look on Thy holy Church, and see 
How she is left forlorn ; 
By men that hate both her and Thee 
Revil’d, and rent, and torn. 
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“ Fightings within, and foes without, 
Have made her faint and bleed ; 
Until the faithless almost doubt 
If she be one indeed. 


‘She is united by Thy Blood, 
And who can then divide? 
Tuov art her Maker and her Gop, 
And she the spotless Bride. 


‘¢ Make us, O Hoty Sprrit, one! 
That all Thy Saints may be 
As is the Fatusr with the Son, 
And as are both with Thee !”’ 


“ Hymns for the Church Services’’ are pleasing compositions, and 
of a tone sufficiently subdued for public and social worship. The 
versification is easy, and the topics well selected; but this will seem 
cold praise for a work from Mr. Ragg’s talented pen. The fact is, 
hymn-writing seems to baffle every one, and although there exist 
some compositions of this class of the very highest character in our 
language, they are almost always chance productions, as it were, 
two or three only being attributable to any one author, or standing 
quite alone, the offspring of a happy devotional feeling in some 
breast that knew only the poetry of devotion. How many such Mr. R. 
may have here contributed to the existing store it would be impossible 
to say without reading all through his book. The following is pro- 
bably not the best, but it is not the worst. 


“« Tossed on temptation’s stormy deep, 
Thy household, Lord, in safety keep, 
And let her weal mn care engage 

oO 


When gathering billows wildly rage. 


Beneath thy kind protecting power 

We rest when threatening tempests lour, 
For not an adverse wind can blow 
Unless thy will ordains it so. 


Then safe from dangers, doubts, and fears, 
Preserve us through our earthly years; 

To works of good may we be given, 

And seek a foretaste here of heaven. 


Make it our highest end and aim 

To glorify thy holy name, 

And thus with saints and angels vie 

In praising thee, the Lord Most High.” 


The “ Patriarch, or Oral Tradition; and other Poems,” by the 
Rev. R. Gascoigne, are by no means happy compositions. Had the 
latter been omitted, the blank verse of the former would lave left the 
fact unknown that their author was totally unable torhyme. But se- 
riously, is it credible that a Master of Arts can have published such 
lines as these which follow? Fancy a hundred and eight pages of 
poetry, and this the hundred and ninth! This isthe more astonishing, 
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since in most printing offices the corrector of the press is an intelligent 
and well-educated man, and when he comes upon anything very 
strange he makes a mark, and places q" in the margin. Surely Mr. 
Palmer’s reader must have sent the slip something in this form to Mr. 


Gascoyne : 


“« Resolved to wake the morning 


With prayer to God anda hymn, qY 


And then peruse the Scriptures 

To guard yourself from sin ; q’ 
By wisdom breath’d from heaven 
In Israelites of worth, q’ 
ee | 





From Homer* boasting birth. q’ 
Your sermon composition 

Close follow with a walk, 

Or make a friendly call q’ 

For profitable talk. 

Before or after dinner 

May briefly rest or doze, q’ 

But consolate your sick 

Before your tea and toast. q’ 

Wind up the day with reading, 
Examination, prayer, 

And happily be exempt q* 

From ’fore and ’hind-looking care. q” 
For posture of repose | 
The crooked turning west, q” 

And make not fickle sleep, 

Your idol or your jest, 

If you would dreamless lie, 

Nor move till light of morn, q 
Unwak’d by pinching ghost, 
House-breaking thief, and storm. q 


Perhaps the corrector had ceased to insert queries before he 


got thus far, 


A bard of some celebrity used to return them, it is said, 


with three notes of admiration appended, A few such hints, how- 


we ee 
- A lt 


ee eee 





—- -— 


ee eee | - —— + 


* Ulysses, Nestor. 
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ever, often befriend an author whose confidence in himself is better 
founded than Mr. G.’s, and, as he happily expresses it, (p. 111.) 
“ Save him from the legal spirit 


Of adding to his faith the merit 
Of his own works.” 





Of the Moral Principle of the Atonement, also, of Faith ; and of its two sorts, 
Conviction and Confidence, and of the Connexion between them. By the Rey 
J. Penrose. Svo. Fellowes. 


THese are great subjects, and handled in the present volume with 
various success. One thing is certain, that to no considerable bod) 
of men in the church of England, from one extreme to the other, of 
those who take shelter under her name, will it give satisfaction. On 
the other hand, there are portions of it well thought out and powe rhully 
expressed, which, connected as they are with others of most exe eption- 
able charac ter, « only render it more likely to do mischief. 

The history of the protestant mind, from the period when it rejected 
the idea that masses were works satisfactory and valuable as opera 
operata, has divided into two streams; the one assuming Clhirist to 
have relieved his faithful followers, by two separate actions, from th 
penalty and the habit of sin, the former by the amount of payment, as 
it were, to God the lather, the latter “by some imputation of his 
righteousness ; the other denying any sacrificial character to his deat h, 
or any imputation beyond the moral i impress left by his history. ‘Thus 
the duty of a practical ly religious life was theore tically cast Into shade, 
or the means of attaining to it misstated. Mr. Penrose is clear trom 
the former error, and the following dialogue, being Fragment LNI. at 
the end of the book, seems to place it in a very happy light :— 








“4A, Then you set practice before faith! 
‘ B. No, indeed, I do not, for I think that faith comes first. 
A. But you think practice of the more importance! 

“KB, Which is of the most importance in an apple-tree, the root or thi 
apples : 

‘“€ A. The root, to be sure: | could not myself have asked you any question 
more decisive or pertinent. 

“ B. Yes, the root is of more value than any small number of apples, © 
than the apples of any one, or of but a few, years. But I ask the questior 
concerning the root on the one part, and, on the other part, al/ the apples 
Which the tree produces as long as it lives. 

“ A. The answer is plain. The root would be of no use without the apples ; 














ey and the —_ could not grow without the root. 
= « B, Agreed ; but whether is the root made for the sake of the apples, or tl 
a. apples for the sake of the root? 
ac: “ A. [very unwillingly.] The root for the sake of the apples. And so 
cee ended the conversation.” 
. : E No doubt this gives the true view ofthe case, and all the ingenious 
4 trifling of an Owen or an Edwards cannot set it aside; but perhaps 
Tt e even these men were as near the truth as Mr. Penrose, in their wa\ a 
ie . . . . ,* * * : ¥ 
“tee accounting for the presence of this working faith. Mr, Pe Nrose Seely 
3 +) ti ) consider it mere ‘ly as the moral etieet of the Saviour’s his tory ona 
a well instructed mind, and he denies “all right to affirm that Christ 
we 
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death or mediation (or — grace) operates any otherwise than 
through its moral effect (p. 89), a doctrine which appears little short 
of heresy. It is evident saaan with what contempt Mr. P. will re- 
ceive this avowal as the produce of some mind “ bewildered with con- 
troversy.” ‘This bewilderment, as regards the highest mysteries of re- 
ligion, is a state of mind the reviewer deliberately believes to be he: althy 
and right ; hence when he reads the following text, he has no disposi- 
tion to take the comment upon it :— 


“* Matt. xx. ‘ And to give his life a ransom for many.’ 

“ Our bless fr Lord here uses the word ransom in a sense often misunder- 
stood, if not by the disciples whom he was addressing, yet in after times. A 
similar misunderstanding prevailed among the Jews in regard to the e xpiatory 

sacrifices appointed in the Mosaic law. All these had a moral import. They 
were not always understood as having it. The cases are parallel.” 


If no objection lay to the scheme Propose ‘din this book beyond the 
total absence of mystery in it, that alone would form a most suspicious 
feature. It is true, no doubt, that the moral influence of the life and 
passion of Christ is a medicine eminently calculated to purify the heart. 
It is equally true that in the popular creed of many protestants there 
is something awfully like vindictiveness attributed to God, and a style 
of definition as to the nature and method of the work of Christ, which 
seems to clash with the perceptions of Deity his own finger has en- 
graven on the human heart. Yet among the things which angels de- 
sire to look into, the mystery of godliness, the spoiling of principalities 
and powers, the putting all things under the Redeemer’s feet, there 
must be something mysterious and inexplicable, which we are not 
merely to grant as possibly existing, but to believe as actually operating. 
This Mr, Penrose seems to think a result of controversial bewilder- 
ment, 


“Tt has been rightly observed by Butler, that all the ‘ positive institutions’ 
of Christianity (of course he includes, or rather must specially mean, our 
sacraments) are to be regarded ‘ as means to a moral end, and [that} the end 
must be acknowledged more excellent thanthe means. Nor,’ he adds, ‘ is ob- 
servance of these institutions any religious obedience at all, or of any value, 

otherwise than as it proceeds ona moral principle.’ It is, moreover, notorious 
that a very considerable body of divines, a body comprising men inferior to 
none in mere vigour of mind, hold undoubtingly that we cannot affirm of 
either baptism or the Lord’s Supper, that it is anything else than is here de- 
signated. Ona point which has been so often and so well argued, and I might 
say demonstrated, as this point, and in works which come under daily obser- 

vation, it is not my object to dwell. But inasmuch as on the principles which 
have been laid down in the preceding section, | apprehend that something 
more may be conceded to the possibility of the truth of the opposite tenets, 
than, as far as I know, is always conceded, I here subjoin a few brief con- 
siderations respecting that view of them which seems to me the only reason- 
able and clear view to take. 

“T presume that it will be allowed that the efficacy of the prayers of our 
blessed Lord for his church, and that of the sacraments instituted by him, 
must stand, as far as they can be supposed to be inde pe ndent of cur own ‘p)- 
plication of them, on the same footing. Jf God is moved by Christ's prayers, 
either to put the members of his church, for his sake, into more favourable ex 
ternal circumstances, or to infuse into them an internal power of contending 


Vou, XXIV.—Nor., 1843. i 
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successfully against temptation and evil, which but for him they would not 
enjoy, the other case follows. He may then also well be moved by him, and 
for his sake, to infuse into all those who are baptized into his name, or spi- 
ritually made partakers of his body and blood, a similarly increased, or peculiar, 
power or grace. That there is any reason for distrusting, if it be taught, this 
doctrine that God grants what is commonly called a mystical virtue, in addition 
to that moral help which he certainly does grant in the sacraments, I do not dare 
to aver. But then it does not the less appear to me to be a doctrine wholly 
foundationless, equally foundationless with any notion which may be enter- 
tained, that Christ's prayers can have any effect to strengthen or save us, other- 
wise than through our own moral improvement of those moral circumstances in 
which we are placed by our knowledge and reception of his doctrine and history. 
lor example, [see not the least reason to imagine that, supposing the truths 
included in the re ligionof Mahomet to be brought better before the Mahometan 
than the perfect truth of Christianity is brought before some Christians, we can 
hold that the Divine Spirit works in the Christian with the more energy. Or, 
what I apprehend to be only the same case in other words : let us suppose the 
best possible moral circumstances of the Mahometan to be morally equivalent 
to those in which some Christians are placed. This, allowing the greatest im- 
aginable efficacy to all that Christ has done for us, may yet be supposed ; and 
I see not that in this case we can pronounce that any greater strength, or 
purer will, is given by the Holy Spirit for the improving of these ae 
stances, to the one, than to the other. 

** In thus saying, | am quite aware that, as far at least as the doctrine of 
the sacraments, especially that of baptism, is concerned, I go against the 
eeneral opinion of the early church. The common doctrine, and IL suppose 
almost from the beginning, was, that this sacrament at least had the mystical, 
(or as T may say, and as it has often been said, the magical,) not moral, effect 
of blotting out the stain of original sin, or of placing the baptized person, even 
the infant, in a state of spiritual union with God, which the unbaptized did 
not, and could not enjoy. Ancient and general, however, as this doctrine was, 
it appears to me, as T have said, to be altogether an error. That the Reformers 
were divided concerning it is well known. 

“ One reason, probably, why so many of the fathers fell into error on this 
point, is, that both baptism and the Eucharist appeared to them in the aspect of 
those initi: ations, or teAerar, from the heathen notions of which they were not 
enough disentangled. Another reason, of course, was the analogy which sub- 
sisted between baptism and the rite of circumcision practised among the Jews. 
Hut this is a topic which would carry me into much too wide a field, if | were 
to attempt here to pursue it.” 

The field, no doubt, is wide yet when explored by the most super- 
ficial eye, there is a inystery in | it, and every investigation leads to- 

wards the conclusion, that man’s re i ations with God are more comptli- 

‘ated than this treatise makes them, and his sacraments more precious 
ea equally well devised mementos would always be, if no grace were 
annexed to them by promise, HMvery one who has read Mr, Arnold's 
recent pamphlet will be edified by learning that in a note on this last 
passage two quotations from the Fathers are given on Mr. Faber’s 
authority. And every one who has read Butler's Analogy will be 
sur prise ‘<d to hear that he has overstated the doctrine of the atonement 
(p. 276), by stating that * there was left in this matter somewhat un- 
revealed,” 


a 


“TLarercican Adjus oe nt.” (Seele ‘v.) A request to the bishops fora 
revision of the liturgy, by which to exclude from the ehureh the prin 
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ciples of the British Critic and (strange ignorance to quote both as 
allies) the British Magazine. Stranger that the writer does not know 
the bishops have no power to grant his requests. “ Armageddon, or 
the War of Opinion, a Political Tract for the ‘Times, No. 1." 
(Seeley.) A somewhat rambling affair about ‘Tractarianism. The 
Church Itself the True Chureh-Union Society.” A Sermon by the 
Rey. W. Dodsworth. (Burns.) A very valuable and important. ser- 
mon, especially that portion of it which treats of missionary exertion. 
Mr. Goode’s “ Case as it Is,” (Hatehard,) has reached a third edition, 
« The System of Late Hours in Business, its Causes and its Cure. By 
A. King.” (Aylott. ) ‘The hardship and the uselessness of keeping 
shops open late is strongly argued in this pamphlet, and the means by 
which the evil has been remedied in some towns adverted to. We do 
not understand the subject, nor how far the opposite view might be 
supported, but the shutting a youth out from all domestic socie ty, and 
all intellectual i improvement, cau never be a justifiable course.“ Pue 
seyism no Popery,” a pamphlet published by Dutton and Wentworth, 
Boston, and a small tract, “A Word or two about Puse ‘vism, 
to a controversy on these matters at Philadelphia in 18 il: it is a re- 
print, and contains much that is valuable, though some Americans 
more recently have shewn a disposition to qualify the doctrine of the 
Knglish church more than they will easily persus ade any holding the 
protestant name to do. The Pue System,” by the Rev. W. Gill- 
mor. (Rivingtons.) An excellent letter, embodying a great deal of 
information, and contending for a principle whie h would do more to 
revive the church of England than can re “ Vy bee expected from 
any one similar measure of the same kind. Mr, G. has embodied in 
his pamphlet almost everything to the purpose led has recently been 
said upon these matters, with many valuable observations of his own. 
We like everything in the pamphlet better than his spelling of the 
word,  Klements of Knowledge,” by C. M, A. Burns, contains some 
sound religious instruction, and a good many lessons on objects as we'll 
as interesting elementary knowledge on the sciences. ‘The Castle of 
Malkenbourg, and other ‘Tales, from the German.” | 4 An 
amusing collection. “ The Spiritual Condition of the Young, by the 
Kev. W. Gresley.” (Burns.) ‘Thoughts well worthy the « onside ration 
of those who have recently been ¢ onfirmed. “ Christmas Eve” contains 
that kind of familiarization with Romish practices which is objection- 
able. What is the object of le ading children to admire children sing- 
ing with clasped hands before a picture of the Vv irgin and child ¢ Mr. 
Burns has produced some of the best children’s books we have; but 
there is ever y now and then one with some Romanizing feature — h 
makes well-meaning people suspect all, A see ond edition of “ The 
phi of the Nation” has been published, (Seeley.) A book of which 
e have already recorded a generally favour: able opinion. Tnstruec- 
tiya Biography.’ * 32mo. (Burns. ) The three biographical volumes 
Which bear this name are composed of a number of lives of various 
merit, but all bes autifully illustrate “dd, and all interesting. The _ 
important appears to be that of William of W ykeham, by the Rev. J. 
Chandler. This. t together with Histories of Bishops of the Ancient 
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Church, the Life of and Stories from Bede, and the Life of Herbert, 
form one volume. Ignatius, Polycarp, Hooker, Ridley, Sanderson, 
and some names of obscurer men, form another; Lords Exmouth and 
Collingwood, Sir S. Raffles, Sir H. Wotton, Sir R. and Lady Ian- 
shawe, Isaac Walton, and Dr. Donne, are commemorated in a third. 
The lives are carefully abridged, or interestingly compiled, and should 
find a place in every parochial library. 


DOCUMENTS. 


CONVERSION OF A POPISH PRIEST TO THE CATHOLIC CHURCH, 
AT CHICHESTER. 
The Cathedral, Sunday, Oct. 15. 

IN-RESIDENCE, the Lord Bishop, the very Rev. the eam, the Ven. Arch- 
deacon Webber, and the Rev. Charles Webber, can. res. We have to record 
this week one of the most interesting ceremonies ever performed within the 
walls of this sacred edifice—namely, the public admission of a clerical con- 
vert from the church of Rome into the bosom of the holy catholic church in 
this country, The morning prayers were chanted by the Rev. J.P. Roberts, 
sub-dean. The Te Deum and Jubilate was Boyce in A. At the ending ot 
the Litany the bishop and the dean proceeded to the altar, while the choir 
performed J eldon's Sanctus; after which (the penitent, Mr. Vignati, an 
Italian gentleman, who has been for two years a priest in the Romish com- 
munion, standing without the rails) the bishop addressed the congregation in 
the following w ords :— 

“ Dearly Beloved,—We are here met together for the reconciling of a peni- 
tent (lately of the church of Rome) to the established church of England, as 
to a true and sound part of Christ’s Holy Catholic Church. Now, that this 
weighty affair may have its due effect, let us in the first place humbly and de- 
voutly pray to Almighty God for his blessing upon us in that pious and charit- 
able office we are going about. 

“ Prevent us, O Lord, in all our doings with thy most gracious favour, and 
further us with thy continued help, that in this and all other our works begun, 
continued, and ended in thee, we may glorify thy holy name, and finally, by 
thy mercy, obtain everlasting life, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

“Almighty God, who shewest to them that be in error the light of thy 
truth, to the intent that they may return into the way of righteousness, grant 
unto all them that are or shall be admitted into the fellow ship of Christ's re- 
ligion, that they may eschew those things that are contrary to their profession, 
and follow all such things as are agreeable to the same, through our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Amen.” 

Then was read a part of the 119th Psaim, from verses 161 to 168, with the 
Gloria Patri. 

After which the dean read the following lesson from Luke xv :—* Then 
drew near unto him the publicans and sinners for to hear him. And the Pha- 
risees and scribes murmured, saying, This man receiveth sinners, and eateth 
with them. And he spake this parable unto them, saying, What man of you, 
having an hundred sheep, if he lose one of them, doth not leave the ninety é and 
nine in the wilderness, and go after that which is lost, until he find it? And 


when he hath found it, he layeth it on his shoulders, rejoicing : 


and when he 
cometh home, he « 


‘alleth together his friends and his ne ighbours, saying unto 
them, Rejoice with me, for | have found my sheep which was lost. | say unto 
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you, that likewise joy shall be in heaven over one sinner that repenteth, more 
than over ninety and nine just persons who need no repentance.” 

After this, the first nine verses ef the 115th Psalm were sung by the choir. 
‘Then the bishop sitting in his chair, spake to the penitent cule was kneeling) 
as follows :— 

* Dear Brother,—I have good hope that you have well weighed and con- 
sidered with yourself the great work you are come about before this time ; but 
inasmuch as with the heart man believeth unto righteousness, and with the 
mouth confession is made unto salvation; that you may give the more honour 
to God, and that this present congregation of © hrist here assembled may also 
understand your mind and will in these things, and that this your dec laration 
may the more confirm you in your good resolutions, you shall answer plainly 
to those questions which we, in the name of God, and of his church, shall 
propose to you touching the same. 

“Art thou thoroughly persuaded that those books of the Old and New 
Testament, which are received canonical Scriptures by this church, contain 
sufticiently all doctrine requisite and necessary to eternal salvation through 
faith in Jesus Christ?” —** | am so persuaded.’ 

“ Dost thou believe in God the Father Almighty, maker of heaven and 
earth,” &e.—* All this | steadfastly believe.” 

“Art thou truly sorrowful that thou hast not followed the way prescribed 
in these Scriptures for the direction of the faith and practice of a true disciple 
of Christ Jesus ?””—* I am heartily sorry, and I hope for mercy through Christ 
Jesus.” 

“Dost thou embrace the truth of the gospel in the love of it, and steadfastly 
resolve to live godly, righteously, and soberly in this present world, all the days 
of thy life 7’—** Ido embrace it, and do so resolve, God being my helper.” 

‘Dost thou earnestly desire to be received into the communion of this 
church, as into a sound part of Christ’s holy Catholic church ?’—* This I 
earnestly desire.” 

“ Dost thou renounce all the errors and superstitions of the present Romish 
church, so far as they are come to thy knowledge ?’— I do, from my heart, 
renounce them all.” 

“Dost thou, in particular, renounce the twelve last Articles added in the 
Uonfession, commonly called * The Creed of Pope Pius IV.’ after having read 
them, and duly considered them ?”—‘ I do, upon mature deliberation, reject 
them all, as grounded upon no warrant of Scripture, but rather repugnant to 
the Word of God.” 

“Wilt thou conform thyself to the liturgy of the church of England, as by 
law established, and be diligent in attending the prayers and other offices of 
the chureh ?’’—« I will do so by the help of God.” 

Then the bishop, standing, : said :—** Almi; ghty God, who hath given you a 
ense of your errors, and a will to do these “things, grant also unto you the 

‘th and power to perform the same, that he may accomplish his work, 
wh ick he hath begun in you, through Jesus Christ. Amen.” 

Tuc Ansonutrion.—“ ‘Almighty God, our heavenly Father, who, of his 

<teat mercy hath promised forgiveness of sins to all them that with hearty 
repentance and true faith turn unto him, have merey upon you, pardon and 
deliver you from all your sins, confirm and stren; ethen you in all goodne ss, and 
bring you to everlasting life, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.’ 

Then the bishop, taking him by the hand, said:—‘' I, Ashurst Turner, 
Bishop of Chichester, do, upon this thy solemn profe ssion ne earnest request, 
receive thee into the holy communion of the church of FE ng land, in the name 
tthe Father, of the Son, and of the Iloly Ghost. Amen. 

Then was said the Lord’s P raver, all kne cling, after which as follows :— 
“© God of truth and love, we bless and magnify thy holy name for thy great 
mercy and goodness in bring ring this thy servant into the conmunton of this 
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charch ; give him, we beseech thee, stability and perseverance in that faith, of 
which he hath, in the presence of God and of this congregation, witnessed a 
good confession. Suffer him not to be moved from it by any temptations of 
Satan, enticements of the world, scoffs of irreligious men, or the revilings of 
those still in error; but guard him by thy grace against all these snares, and 
wake bim instrumental in turning others from the errors of their ways, to the 
saving of their souls from death, and the covering a multitude of sins. And 
in thy good time, O Lord, bring, we pray thee, into the way of truth all such 
as have erred and are deceived: and so fetch them home, blessed Lord, to thy 
flock, that there may be one flock under one Shepherd, the Lord Jesus Christ, 
to whom, with the Father and the Holy Spirit be all honour and glory, world 
without end. Amen.” 

Then the bishop, addressing the person admitted, saying :—*‘ Dear brother, 
seeing that you have, by the goodness of God, proceeded thus far, I must put 
you in mind that you take care to go on in that good way into which you are 
entered ; and for your establishment and furtherance therein, that if you have 
not been confirmed you endeavour to be so the next opportunity, and receive 
the holy Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. And may God’s Holy Spirit ever be 
with youu—Amen. The peace of God, which passeth all understanding, keep 
your heart and mind by Christ Jesus. Amen.” 

Thus ended this most interesting ceremony; after which the communion 
service went on, at which the bishop and dean officiated. Weldon’s Sanctus, 
B. Brown's Kyrie, and Child's Creed, in G. The sermon was preached by the 
dean, from Luke, xv. 4th, 5th, and 6th verses, of which we need not say much 
here, as we hope it will shortly be published by Mr. W. H. Mason, by per- 
mission of the dean, he having been requested so to do. Anthem, “ O Lord 
our Governor.” (Kent.) 


SIR ROBERT PEEL’S MUNIFICENCE TO THE CHURCH, 


Sin Rosert Peer has given a donation of four thousand pounds to the eccle- 
siastical commissioners towards building churches in populous districts, ‘The 
following is the right honourable baronet’s letter accompanying his donation. 
This, in addition to Sir Robert’s donation of 1000/. to the National School 
Society, isa very gratifying evidence of the right feeling on the part of the 
donor, and we hope is an example that will be generally followed by the 
nobility and gentry of the country, who have never yet given anything at all 
comparable with their incomes and property :— 


“ Whitehall, 26th Aug. 1843. 


‘My Lorps anp GentLemen,—The bill for making better provision for 
the spiritual care of populous parishes has passed into a law. 

‘Tam desirous, in my capacity of a private member of society, of making 
a communication to you on the subject of that act. 

‘It provides means for the endowment of additional ministers from the 
property of the church ; but not for the erection of places of worship, or for 
other objects connected with pastoral superintendence. 

“When I introduced the bill into the House of Commons on the part of her 
Majesty’s government, I stated the reasons which induced her Majesty's 
government, in the present state of the public revenue, and in the present 
state of public feeling in different parts of the empire in respect to religious 
subjects, to abstain from proposing any parliamentary grant for the purpose 
of church extension. 

1 expressed at the same time a confident hope and belief that, if the 
means of endowment for additional ministers were provided, and especially 1! 
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these means were provided at the instance and from the property of the church, 
many persons would be disposed to promote, by voluntary exertions and volun- 
tary contributions, the great object contemplated by this measure. 

«| alluded particularly to those persons who are now connected by the ties 
of property with the manufacturing and thickly-peopled districts in which the 
evils of religious destitution chiefly exist; and to those also who (though any 
immediate personal connexion with such districts may have ceased) owe no 
small portion of their worldly prosperity to the successful industry of their 
forefathers, and to the employment of manufacturing labour. 

Standing in each of these relations towards certain of the manufacturing 
districts, and being desirous of acknowledging the obligations which they im- 
pose, | wish to place at the disposal of the ecclesiastical commissioners the sum 
of four thousand pounds, to be applied in furtherance of the purposes of the 
act to which I have above referred, upon the following conditions —viz. : 

That the sum in question shall be advanced in aid of other subscriptions 
of at least equal amount, for the purpose of providing places of Divine 
worship, either churches or chapels; or, should the commissioners think 
it desirable in any particular case, temporary buildings, to be licensed by 
the bishop of the diocese. 

That it shall be applied to cases of religious destitution in the metropolitan 
district, and in the manufacturing and mining districts of the counties of 
Lancaster, of Staflord, and of Warwick, in the following proportions :— 
15001. to be allotted to the county of Lancaster, 1500/. to the counties of 
Stafford and Warwick jointly, and 1000/, to the metropolis. 

That preference shall be given to cases in which religious destitution pre- 
vails to the greatest extent, and in which also there are the smallest avail- 
able means for remedying the evil, either on account of the poverty of the 
district, or on account of the circumstance that the possessors of property 
within it are not members of the church of England, and are unwilling to 
contribute to the maintenance and extension of its doctrines. 

That it be not applied to the discharge of any existing debts on account of 
church building, or to the completion of any building now in progress, but 
to the provision of new places of worship, in separate districts and new 
parishes, to be constituted under the act, for the ministers of which en- 
dowments shall be provided by the commissioners. 

‘‘T have the honour to be, my lords and gentlemen, 
‘* Your most obedient servant, 
(Signed) “ Ropert Pee. 
“To the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for England.” 


ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSIONERS FOR ENGLAND. 
RESOLUTIONS RESPECTING GRaNTs IN AUGMENTATION Or LivVINGs. 


15th August 4, 1843. 
Tue Ecclesiastical Commissioners for England having further considered 
how provision may best be made for the cure of souls, out of the limited 
amount of moneys at present at their disposal, in conformity with the intent 
and meaning of the Acts 3 and 4 Vict. c. 113, and 4 and 5 Vict, c. 39, have 
resolved to recommend to Her Majesty in council— 

That grants be made, either in augmentation of the incomes of, or towards 
providing fit houses of residence for, the incumbents of certain benetices and 
churches, with cure of souls—that is to say, being either parish churches, or 
churches or chapels, with districts legally belonging or assigned thereto in cer- 
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tain classes, subject to such limitations as are hereinafter mentioned, or as 
may from time to time be determined on; the commissioners reserving to 
themselves a right to decline recommending a grant in any case in which, 
from special circumstances, they shall be of opinion that it is not expedient : 

That the first class consist of grants in augmentation of income, made un- 
conditionally, to benefices or churches with cure of souls as aforesaid, being 
in public patronage, namely, in the patronage of Her Majesty, either in right 
of the Crown, or of the Duchy of Lancaster, of the Duke of Cornwall, of any 
archbishop or bishop, of any dean and chapter, dean, archdeacon, prebendary, 
or other dignitary or officer in any cathedral or collegiate church, or of any 
rector, vicar, or perpetual curate, as such ; and that this class of grants for the 
present be limited to raising the average annual net incomes to the following 
amounts respectively, according to the scale of population prefixed thereto ; 
namely,— 

; Population amounting to 2000, Income £150 


ee ee 1000, ee 120 
e* ee 500, ee 100 
ii .. below 500,  .. 80 


That the second class consist of grants, as well in augmentation of income, 
as towards providing fit houses of residence, or sites for such houses, made to 
benefices or churches with cure of souls as aforesaid ; whether in public pa- 
tronage as aforesaid, or in private patronage, namely, any patronage whatso- 
ever other than as aforesaid; upon condition of such grants being met by be- 
nefactions from other sources: and that this class of grants for the present be 
limited, so far as applies to houses of residence or sites for such lidakes, to 
cases where the income is below 200l., and so far as applies to the augmenta- 
tion of income to cases within the following scale of population and income ; 
viZ.— 


Population amounting to 2000, Income below £200 


e° ee 1000, ee 150 
m ¥ 500, 2 120 
Me .. below 500, ie 100 


That the third class consist of grants, either in augmentation of income, or 
to provide fit houses of residence, made to benefices or churches with cure of 
souls as aforesaid, in consideration of their being situate within the places in 
which any tithes vested in the commissioners, or any tithes in lieu of which 
lands or other hereditaments vested in them were allotted or assigned, arise or 
have heretofore arisen; such grants not, in any case, exceeding the actual 
value of the tithes, lands, or other hereditaments, in respect of which the 
same shall be made, By order of the Board, 

C. K. Murray, Treasurer and Secretary. 


Altention is particularly requested to the following Rules and Instructions. 


1. A grant in augmentation of income will not prevent a contemporancous 
or subsequent grant towards providing a house of residence, nor vice versd, 
nor will the one grant be affected by the other, in amount or otherwise. 

2. In mecting benefactions, whether in augmentation of income or towards 
providing a house of residence, the commissioners will, as a general rule, 
make a grant equal to the benefaction in the case of a church in public patron- 
age, and in the proportion of two to three to the benefaction in the case of a 
church in private patronage. 

3. A benefaction from trustees, or from any society or body of contributors, 
as well as from any individual, whether such benefaction consist of money, 
land, house, site for a house, tithe, or rent-charge, any or all, may be met by 
a grant from the commissioners, either in augmentation of income, or towards 
providing a residence, or both; but neither a grant from Queen Anne's 
Bounty, nor a benefaction already met by such a grant, nor money borrowed 
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of Queen Anne’s Bounty, nor a charge upon the revenues of any ecclesiastical 
corporation, aggregate or sole, nor any endowment, gift, or benefaction already 
secured to a benefice or church, can be met by a grant from the commis- 
sioners. 

4. Every house proposed to be purchased must be surveyed by the architect 
of the commissioners, and every new house must be built according to his de- 
signs and under his exclusive superintendence, the commissioners entering into 
the necessary contracts. 

5. Plans of houses, approved by the commissioners, have been transmitted 
to the several archdeacons, diocesan registrars, bishops’ secretaries, and chapter 
clerks, with a request that they will permit them to be inspected by the 
clergy ; and these plans may also be seen at the office of the commissioners. 

6. Before a contract for building is entered into, reasonable variations in 
the plans may be allowed, to meet local or other peculiarities ; but no exten- 
sive deviation will be permitted, nor any alteration which is calculated to 
entail additional expense upon succeeding incumbents. 

7. All money benefactions towards a house must be paid to the commis- 
sioners before any contract is entered into, either for purchase or for building. 

8. The estimated cost of building and completing a house according to the 
plans, (painted, papered, and fitted with grates, bells, &c.) being about 10001, 
the benefaction required for this purpose will, according to the above rule of 
proportion, be about 500/. in cases of public patronage, and about 600/. in 
cases of private patronage ; besides any benefaction which may be required 
towards the site. 

9. Should there be any surplus of the benefaction and grant after the com- 
pletion of the house, it will be applied to the permanent augmentation of the 
income. 

10. Neither the incumbent, nor any other person on behalf of the benefice, 
will be subjected to any law expenses, unless under special circumstances, nor 
to any other costs or charges. 

11. Application to the commissiovers for a grant may be made at any time 
of the year, and must be in writing; but no particular form is required. It 
is, however, earnestly requested that every application may contain precise 
information respecting patronage, population, and income, and, in the case of 
a new church, respecting the assignment of a district. 


MAYNOOTH COLLEGE, 


Correspondence of the Morning Herald. 


Dublin, Sept. 29. 

I yesterpay paid a visit to an institution about which more is written than 
is known in England, and to which much of the evil of Ireland is traced by 
eminent men of both political parties—the seminary of Maynooth. In noting 
down a few particulars of what I saw and heard, I forbear from entering 
into the vexed questions connected with the establishment; and rather state 
the opinions of others than my own. The main objects of this letter are, in fact, 
descriptive and statistical. 

The village of Maynooth is distant about eleven miles from Dublin ; it is 
situated about a stone’s throw from the Royal canal, which connects the 
Irish metropolis with the Shannon. The village itself is a long, quiet, unpre- 
tending, cleanly, and grey-looking street; at the upper end are the gates— 
and very shabby gates they are—Icading to the main entrance to the princely 
demesne of Ireland’s only duke; at the lower end is the college, on one side 
of the court-yard of which is a charitable store-shop, on the others are 
the still strong ruins of an old castle of the Fitzgeralds, which, like every 
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ruined castle in Ireland, is said to have stood a siege in the abhorred times of 
Cromwell, a name hateful to Roman-catholic ears, The front of the college is a 
long stone building, presenting neither architectural beauty nor scholastic sug- 
gestion; it is of considerable depth, and from either extremity run out to a 
much greater length two wings; these, with the base, form a quadrangle of 
considerable extent; beyond it is a long narrow slip of ground, laid out as 
walks, tastefully planted, and wearing very much the aspect of an academic 
grove. At the sides of this are fields devoted to the severer recreations of 
the students; in one of which are Fives Courts. There are other buildings 
standing within the grounds of the college, one of which is the Infirmary, the 
others are the offices necessary to so large an establishment. The students 
are usually confined within the grounds, and within them are only permitted 
to take recreation at stated times, generally, I believe, after dinner, or about 
four o’clock. When in the grounds their moral deportment is confided to and 
superintended by four officers, called deans ; under the guidance of the deans 
they are, however, taken once a week into the adjoining country for exercise ; 
but, save on these occasions, they are not allowed to go without the walls, and 
on making inquiry in the village, this regulation is preserved. The rules of 
the house are, indeed, of the most stringent description ; to them the pro- 
fessors are as amenable as the students, and, so far as | could observe, the 
greatest order and regularity are maintained. 

The centre is the original building, erected in 1795, and is called the Old 
tlouse ; the wings have been added from time to time as the collegiate funds 
permitted ; one large part only has been erected within the last twelve years. 
In the centre are the rooms of the authorities, the chapel, which is large and 
handsome, though it sadly needs redecoration, many of the class-rooms, and 
the refectories. ‘The wings contain the remaining class-rooms, and the students’ 
dormitories, which ave separate and distinct; in the left-hand wing, on the 
third story—the whole building is three stories high—is the library. 

The library is divided into as many compartments as there are classes, and 
in each division are placed those works calculated to promote and aid the 
student in his progress through the class in which he is studying. Until the 
student has entered into his theological studies, his reading in the library must 
be confined to the subject-matter of his studies; when in the theological 
classes he is entitled to the whole range of the library. The works in the 
library are all intended to bear upon the exclusively professional object of the 
college. The institution was established for the education of priests of the 
Roman-catholic church, and every thought, every lecture, every book, !s 
directed to that purpose. The books are generally the older authors ; with 
modern works the library is very indifferently supplied ; indeed the funds of 
the institution do not permit any expenditure on it. It is rich in the early 
fathers, in biblical writers, in canon law, and in controversial theology ; but 
of elegant literature, of modern science, of travels, of civil history, and of the 
fine arts, there is scarcely a volume on its shelves. It is not, however, pro- 
bable that were the house in possession of pecuniary means the library would 
be much improved in these respects; such works would be assumed to be 
likely to interfere with the ecclesiastical design of the library, to encourage 
desultory reading, and consequently to run the risk of promoting alienation 
from the priestly profession. Students are not, I understood, permitted to 
have works of their own on general or lay subjects ; and if they were, they are 
generally too poor to be able to indulge themselves in the permission. 

The college of Maynooth was established by the Irish parliament in 1799, 
principally on the suggestion of Edmund Burke. The annual grant voted for 
it by the National has not been substantially augmented by the Imperial 
Parliament; it is between 8000/. and 9000/. a-year. For a few years it ex- 
ceeded, for building purposes, its present amount; but the sum devoted to 
educational purposes has remained stationary for nearly fifty years. The pro- 
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perty of the college was originally vested by act of parliament in certain 
trustees, and they had power to elect their successors. The trustees have, in 
point of fact, generally been and now are the most eminent of the Roman- 
catholic prelates and peers of Ireland. The original trustees framed a series 
of statutes for the government of the establishment and the education of the 
youthful inmates, and these were sanctioned by the crown. There are two 
classes of visitors over the college, one entitled only to inspect its general manage- 
ment, the other having power to examine into the doctrines taught ; the former 
is composed of the Lord Chancellor and certain of the judges and other civil 
officers of Ireland, the latter of Lord Fingal and some of the Romish bishops. 
A general or lay visitation court is held triennially ; at it all the house autho- 
rities and teachers, as well as the students, are assembled, and general visitors 
inquire of the students whether they have any complaints to make, and visit 
and inspect the house. The last visitation was held by Sir Edward Sugden, 
Chief Baron Brady, and other functionaries, How or when the ecclesiastical 
visitation is holden I do not know. 

The management of the college and its supreme internal authority are con- 
lided to a president and vice-president, The former office is now held by the 
Rev. Dr. Montague, a cheerful and venerable gentleman of the old school, 
who is said to be a great favourite and frequent guest of the Duke of Leinster. 
lt is supposed that he looks with regret on the present condition of Ireland, 
and on the unhappy part the priesthood of his faith take in political agitation. 
The scholastic duties of the house are in the hands of eight professors, whose 
salaries vary from 100/, a-year to 200/,, pecuniary emoluments certainly ill 
calculated to secure to the institution the services of men of eminence and 
ability. Of the attainments or the fitness of the professors of Maynooth I 
am, of course, entirely ignorant; but this | must say, that, though there is 
little elegance of manner or refinement about them generally, they seem to 
be gentlemen of liberal education, of extensive and varied information; and 
there are few of them, | feel certain, who could not considerably better their 
pecuniary position by following the active or missionary duties of the priest- 
hood. The only complaint, if complaint so gentle a murmur could be called, 
that the professor to whom I had the honour of an introduction made on the 
subject of salary was, that he had not the means of purchasing those works 
which he thought necessary to the conscientious fulfilment of his duties, or 
the financial ability to make that use of the vacation which he desired. ‘The 
pecuniary concerns of the institution are managed by an officer called a pro- 
curator, and on his management the welfare of the house very greatly de- 
pends. 

There are now between 400 and 500 students in the College of Maynooth. 
Of that number about 250 are on the foundation, that is, educated without any 
charge to themselves or their friends, The remainder pay about 211. a year, 
a sum somewhat below the cost of their maintenance. Every student pays 
down on entrance 10l., for the wear and tear of linen and other household 
articles. Each Roman-catholic diocese is entitled to send a certain number 
of students: the bishops, on the recommendation of the parish priests, nomi- 
nate, and according to the means of the nominee’s parents, decide whether he 
shall be admitted on the foundation or not. The course of study, if commenced 
in the house, occupies seven years ; it is thus arranged :— 

Ist year .... The Humanities. 

 Pererers... 

3rd........ Mathematics, natural philosophy, and ethics. 
ch THRE .. Sacred history. 

Sth, 6th, 7th. Theology. 

There are, however, in Ireland, seven Roman-catholic diocesan seminaries, 
and from them many of the students of Maynooth come, On their arrival 
they are asked what class they propose to enter, are then examined, and placed 
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according to their qualifications ; so that in this way a great proportion of 
students who pass through its curriculum do not remain in Maynooth seven 
years; some, however—how I shall immediately explain—stay ten years, 
Until within the last few years the curriculum of study at the diocesan semi- 
naries was of itself a sufficient qualification for holy orders; but as this prac- 
tice has been found to give a supply of priests greater than the demand, and 
as the education received in these seminaries was found to be exceedingly de- 
fective, the bishops have of late begun to discourage ordination from them; 
and thus they are gradually becoming subordinate to or preparatory for May- 
nooth. The fact of having completed the course of study directed by the May- 
nooth authorities is, however, invariably held to entitle the student to ordi- 
nation, without any examination by the ordaining bishop or his officers. There 
are two or three examinations annually in the college; but no degrees are con- 
ferred on the conclusion of studies. The priests in Ireland having academical 
degrees must have obtained them either from foreign universities or directly 
from the Pope. His holiness could, however, according to the practice of the 
Romish church, authorize the College of Maynooth to grant degrees ; but this 
he has not done, though whether application for such authority was ever nade 
by its governors to Rome | do not know. Many of the students are sub- 
deacons. ‘The academical year is about ten months in duration. 

There is in Maynooth a special foundation for students who have distin- 
guished themselves ; it is called the Dunboyne Fund, and arises from the in- 
terest of a sum of money left to the college shortly after its foundation by an 
Karl of Dunboyne, to which is added a small amount of the parliamentary 
grant. On this fund, students who have exhibited either great ability or in- 
dustry are, On the expiration of the ordinary course of study, placed for thrce 
years, for the purpose of enabling them to have an opportunity of further im- 
provement before going on what is termed the mission. From the Dunboyne 
students the chairs have been principally filled; but, it is proper to add, elec- 
tion to a vacant professorship is always open to competition from any quarter 
of the world; the only stated qualifications being, superiority of attainments, 
good life, and priestly orders. 

The total income, from all sources, of the College of Maynooth is about 
13,000/. a-year ; the difference between the parliamentary grant and that sum 
is principally made up by the pensions of those students who are not on the 
foundation, and by the Dunboyne bequest. Some twenty years ago the pro- 
curator of the house was a remarkably economical person, and so well did he 
manage its finances, that he was enabled for a short period to save nearly 
10001, a-year. With these accumulations the last additions to the college were 
made, About five years ago, however, and from that period for two or three 
years, the high prices of provisions so increased the cost of living as not ouly 
to prevent any surplus in the revenue, but to cause a considerable annual de- 
licit. In the space of three years the house became involved to the extent of 
30001, Some indirect application was made by its functionaries to her ma- 
jesty’s government to enable them to discharge this debt ; the application seems 
to have been unsuccessful principally because of its informality. The house 
has, however, by the strictest attention to economy, now paid off the encum- 
brance, and brought its expenditure within its income. But to effect this its 
managers have been compelled not only to reduce the number of students by 
nearly 100, but to place the number now instructed on coarser diet. 

There is, however, throughout the college, a general expectation that her 
Majesty's ministers will, in the next session of parliament, move a small perma- 
nent increase of the annual vote. I do not believe that this expectation is the re- 
sult of any official correspondence, but arises from the wants of the institution, 
and the increased attention now paid to Irish affairs. ‘The authorities would, 
however, object to any parliamentary examination into their system of education 
preliminary to such increase—firstly, because there are by the statutes visitors 
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appointed ; secondly, because an elaborate report into their system was pub- 
lished by the Education Commission in 1826, since which time no alteration, 
it is alleged, has been made therein; and thirdly, because, in their opinion, 
the very fact of a parliamentary inquiry denotes hostility to the establish- 
ment, and inquiry can, they think, have no object, save further interference in 
the concerns of the house by the state, which they will not, under any pre- 
tence, admit. 

I quite agree with Mr. Smythe, M.P., that there is generally throughout 
Maynooth an air of decent poverty ; but certainly in some departments the 
poverty of the college becomes indecent. The whole establishment wants 
cleansing and redecoration, and, in a very great measure, refurnishing. The 
condition of the class rooms is deplorable ; positively there is scarcely a decent 
stool, desk, or table, in any one of them. But enough for the present, at 
least of Maynooth. 


CLERGY RESERVES (CANADA.) 


A PARLIAMENTARY paper, just published, states that the following are the in- 
vestments in Three per Cent. Consols, and Five per Cent. Canadian Deben- 
tures, on account of the sales of Clergy Reserves in Canada, which produce 
an interest of 56190. 9s. 11d. per annum :— 


CONSOLS. DEBENTURES. 
Upper Canada . . £121,983 16 2 . . . seee. 
Lower Canada . . 13,999 9 8 . . . £.30,800 








Total . . £.135,983 510 .. . £.30,800 


THE OFFERTORY, 


(Copy of a Letter from the Bishop of Exeter to the Churchwarden of 
West Teignmouth.) 


“* Bishopstowe, 11th Sept., 1843. 
‘Str,—I have received your letter of the 9th instant, in which you, as 
churchwarden of West Teignmouth, inform me, ‘that a large number of the 
parishioners of that parish are decidedly opposed to the Offertory—that such 
is the hostility shewn to it, that a great part of the congregation have actually 
left the church, and that there is great cause to fear that if the observance be 
continued, your church will be entirely forsaken.’ 

“Though I know nothing specially of the parish of West ‘Teignmouth, I do 
not hesitate in saying that | have no apprehension whatever that your fears 
will be realized. I do not think soill of the inhabitants of that place, as to 
believe that they are either so sinful or so silly as you may apprehend them 
to be. 

‘The law by which your minister is bound to regulate his ministrations, 
requires him to read some portion of the Offertory whenever any part of the 
Communion Service is read, whether the Holy Sacrament be administered or 
not, and he is no more at liberty to omit this portion of that service than any 
other—-for the same reason, I have no more right ‘to command the disconti- 
nuance of the Offertory’ (as you suggest) than | have to forbid the sermon. 

“It may be very true that the use of this part of divine service had, contrary 
to law, long been omitted, and it is therefore much to the praise of your new 
minister that he has determined to do his duty in this particular, whatever 
may have been the conduct of his predecessors. 

“Ifa large portion, or any portion of the parishioners, be decidedly opposed 
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to the use of the Offertory, they must have very strange notions of their duty 
as churchmen or Christians. 

“ That Offertory was enjoined in order that they might have an opportunity 
of contributing weekly, as is prescribed by the apostle to the Corinthians, 
(1 Cor. xvi. 2,) to the relief of their poor brethren, or to‘ such other pious and 
charitable uses as their minister and churchwardens shall think fit.’ If they 
are ashamed to hear the sentences of holy scripture, calling on them to perform 
a duty, which they wilfully and resolutely decline, then indeed their leaving 
the church is sufficiently accounted for. But, on any other supposition, it is 
absolutely unintelligible. For they cannot be so weak as to imagine, that they 
have a right to require their minister to fly,in the face of the church’s direction, 
and to make him refuse to give the well-disposed part of the congregation (be 
it large or small) the prescribed opportunity of doing their duty to God and man, 
because they forsooth are determined not to do it. 

‘« After all, I repeat, I do not participate in your apprehensions. That some 
individuals in a large population may be at once so sordid and so cunning as 
toattempt to hide their own wantof charity under an affected zeal against innova- 
tion, ought not perhaps to surprise any one; that their clamour may, for atime, 
have had an effect on others, who are more weak than wilful, is also likely 
enough ; but I will not and cannot believe, that a cry at once so foolish and 
so wicked, will long prevail in any place in which the word of God is not a 
mere empty sound. 

“‘ Be this as it may, I must not ‘ be partaker of other men’s sins,’ as I un- 
doubtedly should be, if I were to comply with your suggestion, which I am 

quite willing to suppose was intended only to make peace. May it please God 
to bring us all to see, and by his grace to discharge, our duty on this and every 
other occasion. I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
“ H. Exeter. 
“ Mr. J. Floyde, churchwarden of West Teignmouth.” 


THE CELEBRATION OF MARRIAGES. 


By a recent Parliamentary return we find that the number of places of wor- 
ship in England registered for the celebration of marriages up to the 30th 
June, 1842, was 1922; of which 187 were in Lancashire, 171 in Yorkshire, 
and 115 in Middlesex. In Cheshire there were 38 places registered. The 
187 in Lancashire are thus classified according to their religious denomina- 
tion: — Presbyterians: 8 Church of Scotland, 3 United Secession Church, 
13 English Presbyterians and Unitarians, 11 Presbyterians not otherwise de- 
fined. Independents: 52 Independents or Congregationalists. Baptists: 
7 Particular or Calvinistic, 1 General or Arminian, 11 Baptists, not otherwise 
defined. Methodists (Arminian): Wesleyan, 0; New Connexion, 3; Primi- 
tive, 0; Association, 4; Independent Methodists, 1. Calvinistic Methodists, 
English and Welch, 0; Lady Huntingdon’s Connexion, 3. Roman Catholics, 
63. Foreign Churches, 0. Miscellaneous: New Jerusalem, or Sweden- 
borgian, 5; Christian Israelites, 1; Evangelical Friends, 1. Undescribed, or 
belonging to no specific denomination, 5. In England and Wales, the places 
classed as Presbyterian are 178; Independent, 798; Baptist, 461 ; Methodist 
(Arminian), 135; Methodist (Calvinistic), 42; Roman Catholics, 263; Fo- 
reign Churches, 4; and Miscellaneous, 41. 


NATIONAL SCHOOLS.—NOTTINGHAM. 
(From The Nottingham Journal.) 


Tue Archdeacon of Nottingham has received the following notification, with 
a circular enclosed from the bishop of the diocese, which he considers so !- 
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portant, and the place suggested by his lordship so judicious, that he has re- 
quested us to give room for their insertion, that the public may see that that 
great desideratum of a multiplication of schools in this town is now about to 
undergo mature consideration, and to be submitted for adoption in a practical 
and efficient form. It too often occurs, as it has in this place, that a general 
school for the children of the poor, under the management of a committee of 
governors, does not insure for it their combined interest and favour, and that 
it is left for some individual to work it in the name of the rest. 

The Boys’ National School in this town has for many years laboured under 
this disadvantage, and has been thrown for support almost entirely upon the 
individual exertions and responsibility of the vicar of St. Mary’s. These dis- 
advantages are counteracted in the scheme proposed by the judicious prelate 
who presides over this diocese, and the public are now first made acquainted 
with it previously to a meeting of the clergy of the town, to consider the best 
method of accomplishing this desirable object. 


“My pear Mr. Arcupeacon,—Though your connexion with the town of 
Nottingham, in the character of a parochial incumbent, will so shortly cease, 
I think it right to send you the accompanying circular. I do not know the 
name of the donor of the 5001. “Yours, very faithfully, 

“ Riseholme, Oct. 2.” ‘ J, LINcoun. 


“« Riseholme, Lincoln, Sept. 23. 

“Rev. Sir,—A lay member of the church of England, connected with the 
town of Nottingham, and desirous to secure to the children of the poor the 
means of religious education according to the principles of the church of Eng- 
land, has offered to deposit in my hands the sum of 500/., to be employed in 
the accomplishment of that object. The offer was made in the early part of 
last month, but the business of my visitation has hitherto prevented me from 
communicating with you upon it. You will, | am assured, share the anxiety 
which | feel to give effect to the benevolent donor’s intentions; and in this 
assurance I request your co-operation in the following plan, w hich appears to 
me, after due consideration, to be the best calculated for the attainment of the 
desired end :— 

“1. That the incumbents of all the churches inthe town of Nottingham, 
district as well as parochial, together with the clerical secretary of the com- 
mittee for erecting the new church by the Leen Side, shall form themselves 
into a committee, having power to add to their number, for promoting the 
building, and, if possible, the endowing of a sufficient number of national 
schools for the children of the poor of every parish and parochial district in 
the town of Nottingham: to be placed under the superintendence and control 
of the several incumbents. 

“2. That schools capable of containing 404 boys and girls shall be erected 
for the several parishes of St. Peter, St. Nicholas, and St. James, and for the 
district hereafter to be assigned to the Leen Side church; that a school for 
400 boys shall be erected in St. Mary's parish, there being already in that 
parish a school for 600 girls; that the present national schools, which are 
situate in St. Paul's district, shall be transferred to that district. Trinity dis- 
trict is not mentioned, because it is understood that sufficient funds have 
already been raised for the erection of schools in that district. 

“3. That applications shall be made to the Committee of Privy Council 
and to the National Society for assistance towards the erection of the schools, 
and that a subscription shall be immediately set on foot in the town of Not- 
tingham and its vicinity. It is calculated that the sum of 4500/. will be re- 
quired for the erection of the schools, and that assistance to the extent of 
30001, may be obtained from the committee of Privy Council and from the 
National Society. In addition, therefore, to the benevolent donor's gift of 
9001, a sum of 1000/, must be raised by subscription, 
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“4, That the religious instruction given in these schools shall be in strict 
conformity with that given in the central school in London. 

“5. That, in case the plan here proposed shall not be carried into effect, the 
sum of 500/., which is to be deposited in the Bishop’s hands, shall be retunred 
to the donor. 


“T am, Rev.Sir, your very faithful servant, 


“J, LINCOLN. 
‘‘The Rev. Archdeacon Wilkins.” 


WORCESTER DIOCESAN ASSOCIATION IN AID OF THE SOCIFTY 
FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL IN FOREIGN PARTS. 


(Copy of a Letter from the Lord Bishop of Worcester.) 


“ Hartlebury Castle, Sept. 23, 1843. 
“Reverend Sir,—The inclosed resolution of the Committee of the Wor- 
cester Auxiliary Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts has 
been transmitted to me, and, fully concurring in the object of it, I should be 
much obliged to you if you would forward a copy of it to every parochial mi- 
nister within the city of Worcester. 

‘It is my wish that sermons should be preached in every church within the 
city, on Sunday, the 22nd of October, in support of the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel; and I shall be much gratified if 1 should find that the 
example thus set by the clergy of Worcester has been followed by other clergy 
in the diocese, particularly by such as reside in the principal towns. 

‘* The most ready mode of signifying my sanction to the resolution of the 
committee, will be to forward a copy of this my note to you, to each of the 
ministers of Worcester. 

“ T am, reverend sir, your faithful friend and brother, 


“* H, Worcester. 
“The Rev. Robert Sarjeant.” 


(Copy of the resolution referred to in the Bishop's Letter.) 


“That a most urgent application having been received from the society, 
and a letter recommendatory of that application from the Lord Bishop, it was 
resolved, should his lordship’s sanction be obtained to such a step, that a most 
respectful request be made to the clergy of Worcester, that they would be 
pleased to preach in behalf of the society in their respective churches, and that 
the committee would venture further to suggest that it would be desirable that 
the sermons should be, if possible, on the same Sunday, and that, therefore, 
they propose Sunday, October 22nd, for that purpose.” 


“ ReverEND Sir,—We beg very respectfully to call your attention to the 
letter of the Lord Bishop of Worcester, a copy of which, by the desire of his 
lordship, is now inclosed, 

“ The committee will feel obliged by your transmitting the proceeds of the 
sermon to the account of the treasurer of the Worcester Association, the Rev. 
W. Godfrey, at the Worcester Old Bank, or to one of the honorary secretaries. 

** We remain, reverend sir, your obedient servants, 


R. SARJRANT, H c ra 
W. Hoxpen, onorary Secretaries. 
“ Worcester, October 2, 1843.” 
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POPULATION RETURNS. 


Tue English and Scotch census for 1841 has been published in three folio 
volumes. The following details are interesting, as regards the extent of emi- 
gration from Ireland to Great Britain, and from Scotland to England :— 
ENGLAND.—The population of England (exclusive of Wales) by the census, 
was 14,995,138. Among 1000 individuals of this, on an average there were :— 


Born in the county where they live .. F es 807 
Born in other counties ei “6 oe i 159 
Born in Scotland (59,907 males and 42,158 females) .. 6 
Born in Ireland (148,151 males and 135,977 females) .. 19 


Foreigners, and British subjects born in foreign parts, 
(24,323 males and 14,305 females) “is me 2 
Not specified where born, 107,251 of both sexe es 7 


1000 

It thus appears, that the population of England, in 1841, comprised 102,000 
persons born in Scotland, and 284,000 persons born in Ireland. ‘The returns 
for Wales shew 1173 persons born in Scotland, and 5275 born in England. 
Even if we add to these classes one-third of those who did not specify their 
native county, the number of emigrants from Scotland and Ireland is only 25 
in 1000, or 24 per cent. ; a smaller number than many supposed. 

ScorLanD.—Population, 2,620,184. Among 1000 individuals of this popu- 
lation, there were 


Born in the same county in which they live .. bit 759 
Born in other counties +“ an 7 172 
Born in England (18,562 males and 19,234 females) 14 
Born in Ireland (66,502 males and 59,819 females) ‘a 48 
loreigners and British subjects born in foreign parts .. l 
Not specified ee oe oe oe oe 6 

1000 


It hence appears, that there were in Scotland, in 1841, 37,000 natives of 
England, and no less than 126,300 natives of Ireland. The Irish immigrants 
form nearly five per cent. of the population of Scotland, while they form rather 
less than two per cent, of the population of England. 


INCUMBENTS AND BENEFICES IN THE DIOCESE OF CHESTER. 


Tuere were in 1841, as we learn by a recent parliamentary return, 624 bene- 
fices, 319 of which have glebe houses. The total number are 489 resident 
incumbents, 266 of whom live in the parsonage house, 11 in the house ap- 
pointed in the bishop’s licence, and 212 within the limits of the benefice, there 
being no parsonage house. There are 122 non-resident incumbents, of whom 
35 are exempt ; 32 of them by residence in another benefice, 2 as official chap- 
lains, and 1 as acathedral officer ; of these 35 only one performs the duty of 
‘ls parish, There are 26 who have licences for non-residence ; 20 for infirmity 
or illness ; 4 for want or unfitness of the parsonage house; 1 because holding 
a small living and licensed also to a curacy ; and 1 unenumerated case, which 
loes not appear to be confirmed by the archbishop. Of these 26, 2 perform 
the duties of their respective parishes. There are 61 non-resident, without 
licence or exemption, of whom 42 perform the duties of their respective parishes. 
here are 13 miscellaneous cases, viz., 6 vacancies and recent institutions, 2 
Sequestrations, and 5 as to which there are no returns. Of the benefices on 
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which the incumbents were non-resident, the following are the net annual 
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INCORPORATED SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE ENLARGEMENT, 
BULLDING, AND REPAIRING OF CHURCHES AND CHAPELS, 


ee ee er eae 
ae ‘ 


SLE EEO RTI 


Tuts Society resumed their sittings for the season on Monday last, when the 
Lord Bis shop of Norwich took the chair, at a meeting held at the society's 
chambers, 4, St. Martin’s-place. 

Grants were then voted towards building a church at Cowhill, in the parish 
of Oldham, Lancashire; building a church in the parish of St. Andrew, Ply- 
mouth; building a church at Broad Town, in the parishes of Broad Hinton 
and Cliffe Pypard, Wilts; building a chapel at Ingleton, in the parish of 
Staindrop, Durham; building a church at Milton, next Gravesend, Kent; 
rebuilding a chapel at Penrhos, Montgomeryshire ; enlarging by rebuilding 
the church at Dawley, Salop ; enlarging by rebuilding the nave of the church 
at Lloleombe Burnell, Devon; repewing the church at Holwell, Bedfordshire ; 
enlarging the church at Codford St. Mary, Wilts; enlarging by rebuilding 
the nave of the church at Winterborne Whitchurch, Dorset ; increasing the 
accommodation in the church at Llandytriog, C ardiganshire ; increasing the 
accommodation in the church at Hinxton, Cambridgeshire ; enlarging the 
church at Woodham Mortimer, Essex ; building a church at Eccleshill, in the 
parish of Bradford, Yorkshire; and rebuilding the chapel at Ellerker, York- 
shire. 

The population of these parishes and districts is 108,508 persons, for whose 
accommodation twenty churches and chapels are now provided, containing 
13,873 seats, and including free sittings for 4066 persons ; with the society's 
aid seven new churches will be erected in populous districts, by which means, 
together with the alterations contemplated in the existing places of worship, 
4527 additional sittings will be provided, 3113 of which will be free. 

The population of one of the parishes assisted is upwards of 60,000, with 
church accommodation for less than one tenth; another has a population of 
nearly 24,000 persons, with accommodation for less than one fifth ; one with 
9300 souls can only accommodate one person in 23; and another, with a 
population of 8700 persons, has church room for about one eighth of that 
number. 

Certificates of the completion of the works in twenty-two parishes were 
examined and approved, and the board issued orders to the treasurer for the 
payment of the grant awarded in each case. Previously to the execution of these 
works, which included the erection of eleven new churches and chapels, and the 
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rebuilding of four existing churches, the provision of church room for a popu- 
lation of 119,934 persons was 25,210 sittings, 8497 of which were free. 

One of these parishes, with a population of 56,000 persons, had church ac- 
commodation for about one fourth ; another, with 17,500 persons, had accommo- 
dation for less than one fourth ; another, with upwards of 10,000 persons, pos- 
sessed church room for one tenth; one, with nearly 8000 persons, has accom- 
modation for one eighth; three parishes, each with a population of upwards of 
3000 persons, could accommodate 462, 450, and 288 persons respectively ; 
and one township, with a population of 4000 souls in a parish containing 
13,500 persons, had neither church nor chapel. 

To the very insufficient accommodation provided in the places which have 
now claimed the payment of the grants voted by the Society, 6939 sittings are 
added, 5304 of which are free and unappropriated. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 
67, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, Oct. 1843. 
The Dean or CuicnestTer in the chair. 


Ar the general meeting, held on Tuesday, the 3rd of October, the following 
letter was read from the Lord Bishop of Calcutta :— 


“ Bishop's Palace, Calcutta, May 26, 1843. 

“On my return from my metropolitical visitation, I find your acceptable 
letter, containing a bill on the Bengal Treasury for 1000J, sterling, being the 
third out of five contributions of 10001. each, voted for the Building and En- 
dowing Funds of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Calcutta. 

“In the extreme pressure of my present duties, after nearly nine months’ 
absence, I have only time to acknowledge with the warmest gratitude this 
further instalment of your munificent gift. Indeed, after the details [ entered 
into last August, I have little now to add, except that the works have pro- 
ceeded steadily and soundly, the government assisting me in every way in 
their power.” 


A letter from the Lord Bishop of Madras was laid before the board. The 
following is an extract :— 
‘ Bishopstoke, India, June 6, 1843. 


“ T beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of February 20th, and to 
offer my warmest thanks to our venerable society for the liberal grant of 200/., 
to be applied for the promotion of the society’s objects in my diocese, includ- 
ing the purposes specified in my letter of the 21st of November, 1842. | 
shall probably draw for the amount by the next mail, and shall duly send 
an account of its outlay.” 


The following portions of a letter from the Lord Bishop of Australia, dated 
Sydney, May 5th, 1843, were read to the meeting :— 

“T have great pleasure in bringing under the society’s notice the very satis- 
factory state of the grammar-school in St. James's parish, Sydney, in the 
erection of which the funds of the society have been expended. The building 
itself is excellent and commodious, and universally admired. The number of 
scholars is now sixty, and steadily increasing; and the boys are also advan- 
cing in their studies. They were examined by me at Christmas last with 
great satisfaction; as their acquirements (considering the short period since 
the opening of the school) did credit to themselves and their instructor. 

“The number of prisoners in government employ who are left without 
provision for religious superintendence and instruction is rapidly diminishing. 
lt has, therefore, been in my power to make arrangements for their being 
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regularly visited by the Rev. John Vincent on the Bathurst road, and the 
Rev. W. W. Simpson at Paramatta. Before the end of the present year | 
believe the latter’s services in this capacity may be dispensed with. In the 
mean time, I have continued paying a moderate remuneration to those gen- 
tlemen, as stated in former letters, under the expectation that it might be pro- 
vided for out of such grants as the society might place at my disposal during 
the present year; not doubting that the same charitable feeling which has 
provided funds so largely for the religious benefit of the people of this country, 
would persevere in making this allowance for those few remaining prisoners 
and captives, who, without it, would be left destitute of those consolatory 
and improving services which they now partake of. I have also taken upon 
myself the responsibility of making some few grants to the amount of about 
151. every three months, towards the support of schools on the river Hawkes- 
bury, and at Brisbane Water ; where, owing to the poverty of the inhabitants, 
it would be impossible to carry them on without such assistance. On the ap- 
plication of Mr. Justice Burton, who is bestowing great personal pains in 
erecting a school-house and collecting scholars at Burwood, a populous neigh- 
bourhood between Sydney and Paramatta, I have promised that 401. should 
be granted in aid of so useful an undertaking, as I had previously given some 
slight donations towards the maintenance of the very respectable schoolmaster 
and mistress who are employed there. With respect to our schools in general, 
(the parochial ones I rh, nothing has occurred requiring particular notice. 
Excepting as regards the want of properly qualified masters and mistresses 
at many stations, their general state is satisfactory. 

“ T avail myself of this opportunity to forward the duplicate of my account 
with the society for the half-year ending 31st December, 1842—original by 
the Columbian. From this it will appear that the balance remaining due to 
me was 85/. 14s. 8d., on the supposition (not ill-founded, | trust) that the 
society will have sanctioned the expenditure which, in the exercise of my 
best judgment, I had found it necessary to incur during the past year. Hav- 
ing been since making payments, as notified in the present letter, I trust the 
society will approve of my having drawn this day on the society's treasurer a 
bill of thirty days’ sight for 150/., and direct the same to be honoured on my 
account. At the same time the society may receive my assurance that I shall 
never presume upon, so as to abuse, their charitable disposition; nor ever 
draw upon them without their authority, except in cases when, as at present, 
it appears to me that important interests must suffer if that course be not taken.” 

It was agreed that the bills be duly honoured. 

The secretary stated that a letter had been received from the Lord Bishop 
of Toronto, containing the following passage relative to the Rev, I. L. Osler, 
of Tecumseth, Upper Canada :— 

“* Mr. Osler is one of my most deserving clergymen, and has laboured with 
so much zeal as greatly to injure his health; indeed, I was under the neces- 
sity of laying upon him the strongest injunctions against working so much 
beyond his strength ; though I am not sure that in this respect he was pat- 
ticularly obedient.” 

The secretary stated that the grant of three sets of books for the perform- 
ance of divine service in Mr. Osler’s mission, and of books to the value of 84/. 
for his schools, would now be carried into effect; this grant having been 
made at the last general meeting, subject to the approval of the bishop. 

The bishop, in a letter dated Toronto, July 7th, 1843, wrote as follows :— 
“‘[ thank you for your very kind letter of the 3rd of May, and beg leave, 
through you, to offer my grateful acknowledgments to the society for the sea- 
sonable assistance they have given me for the three rural churches of Bertte, 
Scarborough, and Caledonia, the amount of which (60’/) I shall immediately 
draw for on your treasurers. 

“ The Mohawk division of Indians living in the bay of Quinte, who have 
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been under the protection of your society and the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts for more than a century, are building a new 
stone church, and have appropriated for that purpose a large sum from the 
proceeds of land sold to government; and their worthy pastor, the Rev. S. 
Givens, anxious that the new church, which is proceeding rapidly, should be 
complete in all its appointments, requests from your society a set of service- 
books. But I shall transcribe a portion of this excellent clergyman’s letter, 
as the surest method of obtaining a favourable answer to his modest prayer : 

«« Permit me to request your lordship to recommend us to the Venerable 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, for a set of desk and altar 
books; and if the society does not consider it unreasonable, to add a few 
Bibles, New Testaments, Prayer-books, catechisms, and tracts, for the use of the 
fndian children who are educating in English; they would be highly useful 
and much valued. The liberality of these poor people in appropriating so large 
asum from the first-fruits of the sales of their land is very praiseworthy. ‘The 
estimate was 1097/., but I fear the cost will exceed thatsum. They cheerfully 
sanction the additional expense, and are much pleased with the work. 
When it is completed it will be a very substantial, commodious, and hand- 
some building. 

“« With regard to this application to the society for church books, perbaps 
it would favour our claim to state, that the books given to the Indian church 
on the Mohawk River, nearly one hundred years ago, are still in existence, 
(with the other division of the Mohawks on the Grand River in this diocese), 
having been most carefully preserved by the Indians in all their migrations 
aud perils during the revolutionary struggle with the United States.’ 

‘‘ | have to apologize to the society for having said, in my answer to Mr, 
Givens’ letter, that I anticipate a favourable answer to his application.” 


Books to the value of 15/. were granted. 
Letters from the Bishop of Montreal were laid before the board. Portions 
of these were read. He said— 


“I beg to forward herewith a letter, addressed to you by the Rev. W. 
Abbott, of St. Andrew’s, brother of the Rev. Joseph Abbott, whose church 
and people not long ago benefited, in different ways, by the bounty of the 
society ; together with a similar application, addressed to myself, but de- 
signed as an appeal to the society, by the Rev. W. Brethour, in behalf of the 
labourers on the Beauharnois canal. 

‘ Both these applications I take the liberty of recommending to the favour- 
able consideration of the committee, being well satisfied of the reality of 
those wants which they represent, and of the happy effects likely to result, 
under the Divine blessing, from their becoming indebted to the society for 
the desired supply. 

‘1 am prompted also to bring under the notice of the committee the cases 
of two or three out of the many churches in this diocese, which, at the pre- 
sent moment, are in want of health to carry them on from different stages of 
advancement to their completion. The church of Philipsburgh, or St. Armand 
West, in Mississippi Bay, was lately reduced almost to a ruin by the falling 
in of the steeple through the roof into the body of the building. This, and 
the neighbouring church of St. Armand East, were among the earliest fruits 
of those indefatigable labours which the late Bishop Stewart entered upon in 
the wilderness, (for such, both in a literal and spiritual sense, it then was, ) 
when he became engaged as a missionary, nearly forty years ago, in the service 
of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. As the settlement now 
exists, the church is exceedingly ill-placed, and it will be replaced by a new 
one in the village of Philipsburgh. The congregation, however, have many 
adverse circumstances to contend with; and the inhabitants of the eastera 
part of the parish, from whom the new site will be further than the old one, 
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have put matters in a train for establishing a separate church for themselves, 
In this I shall endeavour to assist them; but although it is quite desirable 
that two churches should be provided, the division of resources will make the 
undertaking in each case more difficult; and the people will hardly accom- 
plish their object without more help, added to their own exertions and contri- 
butions, and those of friends in Montreal, than I can be likely to procure for 
them, unless I should be successful in the appeal which I am now making. 

‘** The Rev. A. Balfour, a most laborious missionary of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, is engaged with the neighbours in the erection of a 
church at Waterloo Village, in the township of Shefford. They have pro- 
cured a remarkably good site, and are proceeding in earnest, but there is so 
little money among them, that although one gentleman, who is the principal 
man of the village, has subscribed 100/., they do not calculate upon more 
than 2002. in all to be raised upon the spot. They can hardly complete their 
church in any manner at all suitable to their wants, and to the prospects of 
their village, for less than double that sum. May I hope the portion of the 
difference may be made up by the bounty of the society ? 

‘There are two other places also in the eastern townships, in which the 
frames of wooden churehes are up, with very little promise, whatever may be 
the efforts of the people, of their being soon brought to their completion— 
Granby Village and Lower Durham. In both places there is a very considerable 
body of church people, with very small means. 1 have applied to the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel for a renewal of their bounty in this behalf; 
but although they should be enabled to make me afresh grant for the diocese, 
the share which I could allot to the churches here mentioned would leave 
them still (as well as but too many others) with a very distant prospect of 
being properly finished. The lot for the church site, churchyard, and par- 
sonage, at Granby Village, was given by one of our own clergy, who cannot 
be said to have given ‘ out of his abundance,’ and it is worth 1001.” 


lis lordship also recommended the applications of the Rev. C. P. Reid and 
Mr. R. G. Ward, catechists, in behalf of churches at Inverness and Compton 
respectively, both being in the diocese of Montreal, in districts in which it 
is extremely difficult to obtain adequate means for the attainment of church 
objects. The following is an extract from the bishop’s letter. 


“It may not be improper to mention that the church society of this diocese 
has made a beginning, in granting some aid towards the erection of churches 
and parsonage-houses. ‘That institution is, however, in its infancy; and from 
the cause stated in the commencement of this letter, cannot do much, particu- 
larly as its funds have been made chargeable with the maintenance of two 
itinerant missionaries, to be engaged as soon as I can myself find men for 
the work, with w hose qualifications I shall be satisfied. 

‘The sum of 20/. sterling, given to each of the two churches which I have 
mentioned, would be received as a great boon; and there are many similar 
undertakings now proceeding in the diocese, sadly obstructed for want of 
means, towards the completion of which a grant to that amount, or even less, 
would be thankfully appreciated. I have eked out, as far as I can, the grant 
for the diocese ge nerally received from the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, but the claims upon it have been so many that the 
bounty thence afforded cannot be large. I refrain from bringing any of these 


other cases before the committee till [ see what encouragement they can give 
me in answer to my present applications.” 


The board agreed to grant the sum of 1401. toward the churches of St- 
Armand West, St. Armand East, Waterloo, Granby, Lower Durham, Inver- 
ness, and Compton; it being an average of 20/1. towards each of the seven 
churches specitied by the bishop. 


Books to the amount of 5/. were placed at the disposal of the Rev. W. 
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Abbott, for a lending library at St. Andrew’s, Ottawa River; and books and 
tracts to an equal amount were voted for the use of the labourers on the 
Beauharnois canal, 

The bishop, in a letter dated August 12, 1843, expressed his thanks to 
the society for its grant of 1000/. towards the projected college at Lennox- 
ville. 

In another communication, he enclosed a resolution of thanks from the 
president and members of the Church Lending Library, Montreal, for a grant 
of books made by the society to that institution in 1842, 

A letter was received from the Lord Bishop of Newfoundland, dated St. 
John’s, August 8th, 1843, informing the society that he had received a dis- 
patch from Lord Stanley, signifying her Majesty’s pleasure to confide to his 
care the see of Jamaica and the Bahama Islands. ‘The following are ex- 
tracts :— 


“During a period of twenty years, it has been my privilege to be both a 
member and an almoner of the society ; and I feel that my obligations to 
them are now about to be increased by the wider field through which I hope 
to be the bearer of their bounty. 

“ For the munificent donation of the church books lately forwarded by the 
society, I have already returned my warm thanks. Of these, however, I shall 
not have assigned more than eight sets, but must leave the remainder to be 
dispensed by my successor, as the several churches for which they were in- 
tended shall be completed and consecrated. 

“In my recent visit to the Bay of Placentia I had the satisfaction of conse- 
crating three churches, of reviewing the progress of two more, and of laying 
the foundation of a sixth at the Isle of Oderin. I also gave some aid to two 
chapel school-rooms, consecrated four burial-grounds, held confirmations in 
nine places, at which 250 persons were confirmed, and in the course of one 
month preached to or addressed twenty congregations. The next Bishop of 
Newfoundland will probably find more than a dozen churches ready for con- 
secration ; and I must leave to him much work which | would willingly have 
finished, if practicable, before my departure. 

“As I purpose to embark within a fortnight for Halifax, and to remain there 
until I receive a communication from the Secretary of State, it would be 
well to address any letter that you may be so good as to write to me to that 
town. From Halifax 1 hope to get to Jamaica, either directly in one of her 
majesty’s vessels, or by a more circuitous route by New York.” 


The following letter to the secretary, dated “ Packet Sandwich, at sea, 
August 28th, 1843,” was read to the meeting :— 


‘| am writing from the vessel which conveys me to Halifax, under all the 
inconveniences of a crowded cabin, an imperfect light, and other disagreeable 
incidents, to which I should not advert but to apologize for the imperfections 
of my letter. At Halifax | expect to receive my final instructions from Lord 
Stanley respecting the diocese of Jamaica, and shall then proceed thither, 
either by way of America, or in one of her majesty’s ships direct to Port 
Royal, if the admiral can afford me that accommodation. 

“In my last communication I requested your kind intervention to convey 
to the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge my grateful acknowledg- 
ment of the support and assistance which it has constantly afforded me in 
extending and consolidating the establishment of our beloved church at New- 
foundland. It is not too much to say, that in that poor but populous country, 
preoccupied by the missionaries of a corrupt and almost antagonist religion, 
no ministry of the church of England could have been maintained, no 
churches of her communion could have been raised, no schools in direct 
accordance with her principles could have subsisted, without the strenuous and 
continued aid of the two great societies to which, under the guidance and pro- 
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tection of Almighty God, I am indebted for any good that I may have effected 
during my administration of that difficult see. For these invaluable benetits 
my gratitude and prayers are all that I can return to the venerable societies ; 
but while | have life and memory, I shall never cease to feel the one, and to 
offer the other at the Throne of Grace in their behalf. 

‘* My parting with the people of my cure in Newfoundland, and especially 
with the clergy, has been a painful trial. The addresses presented to me on 
this occasion were evidently the outpourings of the heart, and will, | am 
sure, gratify many kind members of your committee, by whom I have been 
so uniformly and so powerfully sustained. My last act in the city of St. 
John was, on the 21st instant, to lay the foundation-stone of the cathedral, 
for the erection of which we have been long and diligently preparing. The 
proceedings of that day, the speech of our excellent governor, and other inci- 
dents to the work, will, I think, be remembered through many a future year 
by the churchmen of St. John’s. 

‘** In my new diocese, you must be well aware that I shall not be without 
troubles and anxieties. ‘* The care of all the churches’ is sufficiently onerous 
in every district of our native land, but in the colonies it has some additional 
and peculiar aggravations. I should be ungrateful if I did not confess that 
the see of Jamaica has many solid advantages which were wanting in New- 
foundland, It has a church fully established and protected by the local 
legislature; it has a large population attached to the communion of their 
forefathers ; and it has a numerous and respectable body of clergy to minister 
to them in all spiritual things. It has a well organized machinery for edu- 
cational purposes ; and the general current of public feeling, as far as I can 
ascertuin it, runs steadily with the church. If you refer to the ecclesias- 
tical statistics of the colonies, you will find it incomparably the largest and most 
important episcopal charge out of England; and, as such, it has claims on 
the consideration of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, which 
| am confident will never be disallowed. In committing myself to this new 
and arduous work, and to the perilous climate in which it is to be wrought, | 
have more than ever an urgent need for the intercessions of my Christian 
friends. That I shall have the faithful prayers of your society | have no 
doubt ; and it is unnecessary to assure them of the devoted attachment of, my 
dear sir, yours most faithfully, Ausprey NewrouNnDLAND.” 


A letter was read from the Lord Bishop of Barbadoes, stating that out of 
the grant recently placed at his disposal for the society's designs in his dio- 
cese, he had appropriated 25/. towards the enlargement of a school-house in 
the valley of Diego Martin, in the island of Trinidad. He said, “ I trust 
this application of the society’s bounty wil! meet with the approval of the 
board.” 

The secretary was directed to assure the bishop of the society’s approval of 
this appropriation of part of the grant. 

The following extracts of a letter from the Lord Bishop of Antigua, June 
19th, 1843, were read :— 

‘| beg to acknowledge your letter of May 3, informing me that it was 
unanimously agreed, at the general monthly meeting of the society, to place at 
my disposal the sum of 10002 towards the restoration of the hitoen, chapels, 
and school-houses in my diocese, and stating that a letter had been just re- 
ceived at the office from Mr. R. Lowndes, of Binfield, enclosing a cheque for 
50/., for the same object. I had anticipated that the general meeting would 
have carried out the recommendation of the standing committee; and I have 
conveyed through you my best thanks, which, however, I have now earnestly 
to request you to repeat in the strongest terms. May I also beg you to ¢x- 
press my warmest acknowledgments to the above-named gencrous private 
benefactor. 

** We have as yet been enabled, for the most part, to attempt nothing more 
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than patching up our buildings for immediate use. In this object we have 
been assisted by local and colonial contributions. 

« You may rest assured that the wish of the society, in hearing of the pro- 
gress of restoration, and of the amount of contributions made in the diocese 
for that purpose, shall be duly attended to. We shall have, as I trust, large 
contributions from other colonial dioceses, but the effects of the wide-spread 
calamity will necessarily render the contributions within this diocese com- 
paratively small. Indeed, I yet see not my way in the object of perfect 
restoration. 

“| take the liberty of enclosing a statement of the earthquake of the 8th of 
February. It will derive an additional interest from the fact that it was 
got up and brought out by a schoolmaster in this island, a black man, now in 
the service of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 

“| have commenced my confirmations in this island, and have held confir- 
mations in St. John’s, on Sunday, the 11th, being Trinity Sunday, in the after- 
noon; and yesterday, at St. James’s Chapel of Ease, in the said parish. The 
number of candidates were, at St. John’s church, 172; and at St. James’s 
chapel, 51. [ have not yet confirmed at St. Luke’s chapel, nor in St. John’s parish. 

‘You will have received a paper with statement of my reception in my 
diocese, which was most satisfactory to my own feelings. 

“| shall embrace many subsequent opportunities of addressing you. In the 

mean time I have to beg my best respects to his grace the president and other 
members of the society.” 
»- It appeared from a communication made by Mr. S. Tucker, catechist under 
the Right Rev. Bishop Luscombe, that during the progress of the works on 
the Paris and Rouen railway, the English contractors had placed the religious 
instruction of their workmen under the exclusive superintendence of the bishop ; 
undertaking on their part to provide places of worship, and defray the tra- 
velling expenses of the bishop’s agent. To carry out the intentions of the con- 
tractors, the bishop appointed a catechist, who has gone through the whole 
line (eighty miles) every week, spending a day at each of the principal stations, 
visiting the families, instructing the children, and assembling the men &c. in 
the evenings, and on Sundays, for religious exercises. 

A supply of books for the use of these men, and for the instruction of the 
children, having been requested, some of the society’s publications were granted, 
to the value of 10/. 

The Rey. F. H. Rankin informed the society that he is about to proceed, as 
Government Chaplain, to Bathurst, on the river Gambia, and to take with him, 
at the instance of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, Mr. Cubbison, 
as catechist. He requested a large Bible and Prayer Book, and some elemen- 
tary books for the use of schools. These were granted to the value of 5/. 

A letter was read from the Rev. J. Bethune, rector of Christ’s church, Mon- 
treal, applying for books at his own cost, and adding a request for books for 
the performance of divine service in the new church of St. George, opened in 
this parish. A quarto set of books was granted. 


The following grants of books were then made :— 

To the church of St. Matthew, Demerara, on the application of the Rev. W. 
Gill, quarto books, for the performance of divine service. 

To the Rev. W. L. Gibbon, Launceston, Van Diemen’s Land, books to the 
value of 5/., for a lending library connected with Christ church ; and books 
to the value of 52, for the use of St. John’s Sunday schools, Launceston. 

To the Rev. A. A. Barker, for schools and a lending library at Pisa and 
Bagnidi Lucca, books and tracts to the value of 5/., and twenty Italian Prayer- 
books and twenty Italian New Testaments. 

The secretary stated that a small supply of the society's books and tracts 
had been presented to the Rev. Dr. Muhlenberg, aprotestant episcopal clergy- 
man of Long Island, near New York, he having lately been in England. 
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Letters of acknowledgment for grants were read from the Rev. Adam 
Townley, of Thornhill, Canada, West, and the Rev. H. D. Sewell, of Stone- 
ham, near Quebec. 

Several letters of acknowledgment for grants for the use of schools, for 
lending libraries and distribution, were laid before the meeting. 

The Rev. R. T. ‘Tucker forwarded a report of the Bermuda District Com- 
mittee. ; 

A letter was read from J. R. Crowe, Esq., H. B.M. Consul for Norway, 
sending a copy of the Rev. Mr. Stockflesh’s Lappish Grammar, for the society's 
acceptance, 

The Rev. Paul Trapier, Corresponding Secretary of “The Protestant Epis- 
copal Society for the Advancement of Christianity in South Carolina,” 
forwarded for the acceptance of the board two volumes of sermons by the late 
Right Rev. Dr. Bowen, Bishop of South Carolina. 

It was agreed to place these works in the society's library, and to return 
thanks for them, 

The secretaries laid on the table a copy of the Report of the Society for the 
year 1843, 

Books for the performance of divine service were granted to ten new churches 
and chapels, and two licensed school-rooms. 

Sixty-six grants of books and tracts were made. 

Also books to the value of 10/, for the barrack and hospital at Birmingham, 
from the fund of ‘ Clericus.” 

The following donations were announced :— 

The worshipful company of Goldsmiths, by J. Lane, Esq., 100/.; Basing- 
stoke Committee, by the Rev. J. Harwood, 50/.; Dovor Committee, by the 
Rev. J. Monins, 501,; Windsor and Eton Church Union Society, by the Rev. 
J. Gossett, 25/.; Hampstead Committee, by J.C. Cameron, Esq., 20/.; St. 
Helen’s Committee, by F. Finch, Esq., 201. ; Glendenning, Thomas, Esq., 20/. ; 
Kye Committee, by the Rev. W.C. Ward, one-fifth of the collection made at 
Diss,16/,10s.; Windermere Committee, by the Rev. E. Jefferies, 16/.; Truro Com- 
mittee, by W. M, Tweedy, Esq., 15/.; Glendenning, F., Esq., 15/.; Glenden- 
ning, Robert, Esq., 15/.; Brereton, F. W., Esq., 151. ; Kington Committee, by 
the Rev, W. J. Thomas, collection at the parish church of Kington, after a 
sermon preached in behalf of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
by Rev. H. W. Maddock, 10/. 10s. 7d.; Henley-on-Thames Committee, by W. 
Parker, Esq., 10/.; Pett, Miss, Bath, 10/.; Halesworth Committee, by Rev. 
W. T. Worship, 10/.; Pittman, Rev, John, Broadhempston, 10/. 

Forgian Transiation Funp,—Collection from the parish of Dunholm, 
Lincoln, by Rev. W. Williamson, 13/. 17s. 4d.; Dovor and Sandwich Com- 
mittee, by Rev. J, Monins, 10/.; collection from the parish of Welton, Lin- 
coln, by Rev. W. Williamson, 17. 14s. 

Leeacies.—Rev. George Richards, late of Newport, in the Isle of Wight, 
200/.; Miss Mary Salt, late of Great Dunmow, Essex, 10. 

Twenty-eight new members were admitted. 


ae Enainnientibeme sti 


AN ACT FOR REGULATING THE CATHEDRAL CHURCHES OF 
WALES. 
ANNO SEXTO ET SEPTIMO VICTORLA REGINA,—CAP. LXXVII. 
[22nd August, 1843.] 
WHEREAS an act was passed in the fourth of Her Majesty’s reign, intituled 
‘An Act tocarry into effect, with certain modifications, the fourth report of the 
Sommissioners of Ecclesiastical Duties and Revenues ;”’ and another act was 
passed in the fifth year of Her Majesty's reign, intituled “‘ An Act to explain and 
amend two several acts relating to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for Eng- 
jand :” And whereas it is expedient to extend the provisions of the said recited 
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acts to the dioceses and cathedral churches of Saint Asaph and Bangor, and 
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to alter and amend some of the said provisions : 


Recited Acts extended to St, Asaph and Bangor. : 


1. Be it enacted by the Queen’s most Excellent Majesty, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in 
this present parliament assembled, and by the authority of the same, that 
from and after the passing of this act, all the provisions of the said recited acts 
shall, subject to the further enactments hereinafter contained, extend and 
apply to the said dioceses and cathedral churches of Saint Asaph and Bangor, 
and to the bishops of the same dioceses, and to all ecclesiastical rectories 
without cure of souls, and all benefices with cure of souls, and all parishes and 
places therein, and to the dignities, offices, canonries, and prebends of the 
same churches, and the respective holders thereof. 


Four Canons Residentiary at St. Asaph, Bangor, St. David's, and Llandaff. 


2. And be it enacted, notwithstanding anything in the said recited acts con- 
tained, that in each of the chapters of the cathedral churches of Saint Asaph, 
Bangor, Saint David’s, and Llandaff, there shall be four canonries residentiary, 
and no more; and such canonries shall be in the direct patronage of the 
Bishops of Saint Asaph, Bangor, Saint David's, and Llandaff respectively. 


Two Canonries Residentiary to be annexed to two Archdeaconries. 


3. Provided always, and be it enacted, that, so soon as conveniently may 
be after the passing of this act, arrangements shall be made, by the authority 
in the said recited acts provided, for permanently annexing two of such four 
canonries residentiary in such cathedral churches respectively, to two arch- 
deaconries, in the respective dioceses in which such churches are situate. 


Rights and Powers of Dean and Canons. 


4. And be it declared and enacted, that the Dean of cach of the said four 
cathedral churches shall be the head of the Chapter thereof, and shall have 
precedence over all other members of such Chapter; and that such Dean and 
the Canons residentiary respectively of each such church shall possess and 
may exercise all the like rights, power, and authority as are and may be pos- 
sessed and exercised by the Dean and Canons respectively of any cathedral 
church in England founded by King Henry the Eighth. 


3 & 4 Viet. c. 113, §§ 38, 40, in part repealed, and Provision made for the 
Cathedral Parishes. 

5. And be it enacted, that so much of the said recited acts as relates to the cure 
of souls in the parish of Saint David, in the diocese of Saint David's, and in the 
parishes of Llandaff and Whitchurch in the diocese of Llandaff, shall be repealed: 
and that it shall be lawful, if it be deemed expedient by the authority hereinbefore 
mentioned, with the consent of the Bishop of Llandaff for the time being, to de- 
clare and provide that the cure of souls in and over the respective parishes of 
Llandaff and Whitchurch, or either of them, shall be vested in one spiritual 
person as perpetual incumbent thereof, and that such bishop and his suc- 
cessors shall from time to time collate, or nominate and license, as the case 
may be, a spiritual person to be such incumbent, and also with the like con- 
sent and with the consent of the Dean and Chapter, to endow such parishes, 
or either of them, in such manner and to such amount as may appear expe- 
dient ; and upon any such declaration being made in the case of the parish of 
Llandaff,the respective rights and duties to be exercised and performed within 
and over the cathedral church by the Dean and Chapter, Dean, Canons, and 
Minor Canons thereof, and by such incumbent as aforesaid, respectively, 
shall be defined by the like authority, with the like consents. 


Incomes of Deans und Canons may be augmented out of the common Fund. 


6. And be it declared and enacted, that the average annual incomes of the 
Deans and Canons residentiary of the said four cathedral churches shall be of 
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the same amounts respectively as are fixed as the average annual incomes of 
the Deans and Canons respectively of the cathedral churches of St. David’s 
and Llandaff by the said first recited act, and that the provisions of the said 
recited acts, respecting the augmentation of the incomes of Deans and Canons, 
shall be construed to authorize the augmentation of the incomes of the respec- 
tive Deans and Canons residentiary aforesaid, out of the common fund in the 
said first recited act mentioned, 


Houses of Residence to be provided at St. Asaph, Bangor, and Llandaff. 


7. And be it enacted, that it shall be lawful, by the authority hereinbefore 
mentioned, to provide, out of the same fund, one fit house at St. Asaph, 
Bangor, and Llandaff, respectively, as a house of residence for the use of the 
Canons residentiary of the cathedral churches of the said cities respectively, 
and also a fit house of residence for the Dean of Llandaff. 


Archdeaconries to be separated from Bishoprics. 


8. And be it enacted, that from and after the passing of this act the dignity 
and oftice of Archdeacon of St. Asaph shall no longer be holden by the Bishop 
of St. Asaph, and the dignities and offices of Archdeacon of Bangor and Arch- 
deacon of Anglesea shall be dissevered from the bishopric of Bangor, and be 
no longer holden by the Bishop of Bangor, and the archdeaconry of Angle- 
sca shall be incorporated with and form part of the archdeaconry of Bangor ; 
provided that nothing herein contained shall affect any lands, tithes, tene- 
ments, or other hereditaments or endowments, now forming part of the pro- 
perty and revenues of the respective sees of St. Asaph and Bangor. 


Archdeaconry may be separated from the Deanery of Llandaff. 


9. And be it enacted, that the dignity and office of Archdeacon of Llandaff 
may, by the authority hereinbefore mentioned, be separated from the deanery 
of Llandaff. Provided always, that such separation shall not take place be- 
fore the next vacancy of the said deanery without the consent of the present 
Dean, 

Treasurer of Queen Anne's Bounty to pay over proceeds of suspended 
Canonries, §c. 

10. And be it enacted, that within one calendar month after the passing of 
this act the treasurer of the governors of the bounty of Queen Anne shall de- 
liver to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for England a full and particular 
account of all monies received and paid by him, under and by virtue of any 
act of parliament, on account of the said dioceses and cathedral churches of 
St. Asaph and Bangor respectively, and of all things done by him, and of all 
proceedings then pending in respect thereof; and that, within such time after 
the delivery of such account as shall be specified in any order made upon him 
for that purpose by the said commissioners, he shall pay and deliver, or cause 
to be paid and delivered, tothe said commissioners, or into such bank as she!! 
be named in such order, to their account, for the purposes of this act, all 
monies then remaining in his hands or to his account, and all Exchequer bills 
and other securities for money, and all books of accounts, papers, and writings, 
in his possession or power in respect thereof; and that it shall be lawful for 
the said commissioners to allow to the said treasurer, in his accounts, such 
sum of money as shall appear to them to be just and reasonable, in compensa- 
tion for his pains and trouble, and also all proper costs, charges, and expenses 
incurred in the execution of the trusts reposed in him by any such act in relation 
to the matters aforesaid; and that the receipt in writing of the said commis- 
sioners under their common seal shall be an effectual discharge to the said 
treasurer for all moneys and other things therein expressed to be received by 
them. 

Vested Interests protected. 

11. And be it enacted, that the provisions of the first-recited act, whereby 

the interests of persons in possession at the time of the passing thereof wert 
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in any manner protected, shall be deemed to be repeated in this act, so as to 
protect the interests of all persons in possession at the time of the passing 
hereof, in the like respects and to the same extent as the interests of such first- 
mentioned persons are so protected as aforesaid. 


Appointment Sc. of Welsh Clergymen to officiate in London or Westminster. 

12, And be it enacted, that out of the proceeds of any lands, tithes, tene- 
ments, or other hereditaments in the principality of Wales, vested or to be 
vested in the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for England, by or under the pro- 
visions of the said recited acts or this act, it shall be lawful, by the authority 
hereinbefore mentioned, to make provision, in whole or in part, for the com- 
petent maintenance of any spiritual person or persons (being a native or natives 
of the principality aforesaid) who may be licensed by the Bishop of the diocese 
for the time being to officiate in any church or chapel within London or 
Westminster, or the suburbs thereof, duly consecrated for the performance 
of Divine service, according to the rites and ceremonies of the United Church 
of England and Ireland, in the Welsh language; and such Bishop is hereby 
authorized to license any such spiritual person or persons accordingly. 


Better Provision for St. David's College at Lampeter. 


13. And be it enacted, that so much of the said first-recited act as relates 
to the college of Saint David's at Lampeter shall be repealed; and that, so 
soon as conveniently may be, and by the authority hereinbefore mentioned, 
arrangements may be made for effecting the sale, to any person or persons or 
body corporate capable of holding the same, of the advowsons of the several 
benefices with cure of souls now annexed to the said college, and for in- 
vesting the proceeds of such sales respectively for the use and benefit of the 
said college ; and that if, after the sales of the advowsons of all such benefices, 
it shall be made to appear to the said Ecclesiastical Commissioners that the 
said college, when it shall be in the enjoyment of the use and benefit of the 
whole proceeds of all such sales when so invested as aforesaid, will still not 
be competently endowed, it shall be lawful, by the like authority, to transfer 
tothe said college, in augmentation of the endowment thereof, any of the 
lands, tithes, tenements, or other hereditaments aforesaid, or of the proceeds 
thereof. 

Powers of former Acts extended to this Act. 


14. And be it enacted, that all the powers and authorities vested in Her 
Majesty in council and in the said commissioners by the first- recited act, with 
reference to the matters therein contained, and all other provisions of the 
same act relating to schemes and orders prepared, made, and issued for the 
purposes thereof, shall be continued and extended and apply to Her Majesty 
in Council, and to the said commissioners, and to all schemes and orders 
prepared, made, and issued by them respectively, with reference to all matters 
contained in this act, as fully and effectually as if the said powers, authorities, 
and other provisions were repeated herein. 

Repeal of 5 & 6 Vict. c. 112, in part. 

15. And be it enacted, that so much of an act passed in the last session of 
parliament, intituled an act for suspending, until the first day of October, one 
thousand eight hundred and forty-three, appointments to certain ecclesiastical 
preferments in the dioceses of St. Asaph and Bangor, and for securing cer- 
tain property to the said sees, as relates to the continuance of certain tempo- 
rary acts therein recited, shall be repealed; provided that nothing herein 
contained shall prejudice or affect anything done or any proceeding pending 
under or by virtue of or relating to the provisions of the said therein recited 
acts or either of them. 

Act may be repealed &c, this Session. 


LO. And be it enacted, that this act may be amended or repealed by any act 
to be passed in this session of parliament, 
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AN ACT FOR SUSPENDING, UNTIL THE FIRST DAY OF OCTOBER: 
ONE THOUSAND EIGHT HUNDRFD AND FORTY-FOUR, THE 
OPERATION OF THE NEW ARRANGEMENT OF DIOCESES, so 
FAR AS IT EFFECTS THE EXISTING ECCLESIASTICAL JURIS. 
DICTIONS. 

ANNO SEXTO ET SEPTIMO VICTORIA REGINA.—CAP, LX. 


[17th August, 1843.] 


Wuenreas an act was passed in the seventh year of the reign of Tis late 
Majesty, intituled ‘* An Act for carrying into effect the Reports of the Commis- 
sioners appointed to consider the state of the Established Church of England 
and Wales with reference to Ecclesiastical Duties and Revenues,” so far as 
they relate to Episcopal Dioceses, Revenues, and Patronage, and the said act 
contains certain temporary provisions relating to the state and jurisdiction of 
all the ecclesiastical courts in England and Wales : And whereas the said tempo- 
rary provisions, having been from time to time continued by certain other acts 
of parliament, were further continued, together with a further provision 
respecting the visitations of bishops and archdeacons, contained in an act 
passed in the fifth year of Her Majesty’s reign, intituled “ An Act to explain and 
amend two several Acts relating to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for Eng- 
land,” and now stand continued until the first day of October next: And 
whereas it is expedient that the said temporary provisions, and such further 
provisions as aforesaid, should be further continued for a limited time : 


Temporary Provision relating to Ecclesiastical Courts and Provision relating 
to Visitations continued. 


1. Be it enacted by the Queen's most excellent Majesty, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in 
this present parliament assembled, and by the authority of the same, that the 
said temporary provisions, and the said further provision relating to the visita- 
tions of bishops and archdeacons, shall continue and be in force until the first 
day of October, in the year one thousand eight hundred and forty-four. 

Act may be amended this Session. 


And be it enacted, that this act may be amended or repealed by any act 
to a passed in this session of parliament. 





DISSENTING MATTERS. 


Sir,—If you happen to have heard of any one who is writing « 
“ Natural History of Rubbish,’ I would beg you to take the trouble 
of forwarding to him the specimen which I now send you; but, by the 
way, I would request you to find room for an exhibition of it to your 
readers, not merely for the purpose of amusement, but of warning; 
for I need not say ‘that there are times when rubbish of the lighter 
species becomes ‘peculiarly valuable, as an indication of the set of 
some deep and dangerous, but at present imperfectly developed, cur- 
rent. The closing aspiration of the following handbill, or rather 
proclamation, so astounded me, that I hastened to peruse ‘and possess 
myself of the whole ; and 1 do not think that it needs much note or 
comment to prepare it for the opinion of your readers, only I would just 
hint that, if | have not been misinforme , some of the Wiltshire c lergy, 
from their experience of the “ doings” at Ranters’ camp meetings, 
could probably explain the interdict which is laid upon something, 
alluded to under the general description of “ refreshments.” As to 
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Ph. D., I leave its interpretation to the learned ; some of whom per- 
haps can explain the connexion of Lees with temperance. Are we 
to understand that the hogshead is “ out,”’ and therefore we are all to 
be sober ? I remain, sir, yours, very truly, Antt-Pu, D. 
CHRISTIAN 
TEMPERANCE 
ASSOC(i)ATION. 


The CoMMITrTse beg to announce to the various Societies, Mem- 
bers, and Friends of ‘Total Abstinence, and the Public at large, that 
they intend holding (God willing) their first 


GREAT TEETOTAL 
CAMP MEETING, 


AT 


PURTON, WILTS, 
ON 
SUNDAY, AUGUST 20TH, 1843. 


Purton being in distance 4 miles from Wootton Bassett, 4 from 
Cricklade, and 5 from Swindon. 
THE SERVICES WILL CONSIST OF PRAYING, PRRACHING, AND SINGING, 
THROUGHOUT THE DAY, 
From Kight o'clock in the Morning till Five in the Afternoon. 
TO CONCLUDE WITH 
A LOVE-FEAST 
IN THE 
PRIMITIVE METHODIST CHAPEL, 


In the Evening, at Six o'clock. 





The Committee beg to state that they intend securing, if possible, 
the services of 
F. R. LEES, Esa., Pu. D. 
of Leeds, Yorkshire, in addition to 


AN EFFICIENT LOCAL TEETOTAL MINISTRY 
FOR THE DAY. 


{<> Brethren: come up in the name of the Lord. 
“ OUR GOD SHALL FIGHT FOR Us.” 
Signed on behalf of the Committee, 
Wa. Pearce, President, 
Gro. WarTTs, Secretary. 


N.B.—The Friends are requested to provide themselves with Re- 


freshments for the day, as nothing will be allowed for sale on the 
Camp Ground. 


GOD SAVE THE NATION! 
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CORN-RENTS AND TITHE. 


The following are the average prices of grain on the days nearest tothe four 
last quarter-days, as published in ‘* The London Gazette,” and which govern 
corn-rents and tithe :— 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 


1842. ‘. “a o. a s. d. s. a.  ¢ 
oe, Se «et Bac, Bur On pha ee Baten ease oo 
1843. 


ee gw ee a ee BE OF an Ee Ot ee oe ee 
ween Se és Oe: Boe Pin BO Occ ee ha Oe etx eo 
Sept. 7 eet OB «ce 6.ie ee Be 6s Bava Bane 





CHURCH MATTERS. 


CHURCH LEGISLATURE, 


Iv will be remembered that when the Archbishop of Dublin presented 
a petition, praying for the restoration of a church legislature, the ouly 
voice raised in opposition was that of the Bishop of Ossory., His ob- 
servations, however, were inaudible, and the only account of them 
which appeared was in the archbishop’s pamphlet, in the appendix to 
his grace’s charge. It was very brief, and the Bishop of Ossory has 
therefore thought it advisable to state his objections at length. ‘They 
are summed up in the one sentence, “ not now,” but the best use is 
made of this trite argument. ‘The dangers of a general election “ now” 
are strongly stated. 


“« Now it can hardly be doubted that the elections by which this governing 
body, or a very important part of it, was to be formed, would materially 
affect our unhappy divisions, and be materially affected by them; that they 
would widen the divisions, and the divisions embitter them; that they would, 
in fact, at once carry our existing differences into every diocese, and every 
archdeaconry, and every rural deanery, and every parish, in the kingdom ; 
and in a form, compared with which, the controversial contests to which 
they at present give occasion are tranquillity and harmony. In fact, all the 
evils which attend upon parliamentary elections in heated times, short of 
absolute personal violence, might be dreaded in such contests. And not the 
less that the opposing parties were not contending for any objects of worldly 
honour or emolument. Indeed, in the party struggles which convulse the 
country at a general election in seasons of great political excitement, every 
one knows how very few, comparatively, of those who are most deeply and 
desperately engaged in them have any definite hope of personal advance- 
ment, or personal advantage of any kind, at least, how very few there are who 
have any hope of such advancement or advantage as could be regarded as at 
all commensurate with their exertions and their sacrifices, in the cause to 
which they devote themselves. It is the success of a man’s friends, the eleva- 
tion of those to whom he has attached himself as his leaders, the predomi- 
nance of his party, the triumph and the influence of his opinions and his 
principles, which are much more the object and the reward of the intense in- 
terest, and the desperate exertions which are made on such occasions, than 
gain or ambition. These last are the motives of comparatively few, the others 
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embrace and sway the many. Now it can hardly be doubted that all the 
former class of motives would be called into action by the contested elections, 
which must attend upon the only mode of restoring church government which 
we need consider; while a new and most powerful source of interest and ex- 
citement would be added in the infinite importance of the results to be hoped 
or dreaded from the prevalence of opinions, and the victory of parties, in the 
present case. The connexion of such struggles with religion would no doubt 
chasten and regulate the ardour of some, and make them watch anxiously and 
jealously over their own temper and conduct. But with others, and many 
others, it would only serve to exalt their zeal, and to justify every measure 
which ‘¢ prompted; so that it could not be doubted that such contests would 
be carried on with no less energy, and hardly, if at all, less bitterness, than 
secular conflicts, enkindling the same passions, and sowing the seeds of the 
same heart-burnings, and jealousies, and animosities. 

“This would be asad state of things while it lasted. But it might well 
be borne with if it were to end with the elections; and to end in providing 
the church with a deliberative assembly, from which we might reasonably 
expect a calm consideration of the various points which divide us, and a fair 
and impartial adjudication upon them. This is the result hoped for by the 
petitioners. But no such expectation can, in my opinion, be reasonably en- 
tertained. Such contests might be expected to terminate, not in providing a 
calm deliberative body from which the ehurch might receive the stability and 
repos¢ which she needs, but in engaging upon a new arena the representatives 
of exasperated parties, and the advocates of their conflicting opinions. ‘These 
representatives, returned, not to deliberate but to contend, and carrying on 
their contests on a public stage, would keep throughout the land their consti- 
tuents, and the large proportion of the laity who would everywhere range 
themselves under them, in the same hostile position with respect to each other 
to which the elections had brought them. And how absolutely incompatible 
such a position of parties is with anything like a calm consideration, or a 
satisfactory settlement of religious differences, I need hardly say. . . 

“And I think that a man must have been very inobservant or unreflecting, 
who does not see in the nature of the controversies of the present day, in the 
temper with which they are conducted, and in the present position of the parties 
into which they have divided the church, a source of very peculiar violence and 
bitterness in such contests. The elections, in fact, would be contested, not 
under the ordinary motives to exertion, which would always be supplied by 
the importance of the object of furnishing a representative body which, toge- 
ther with the prelates of the church, was to provide for its regular govern- 
ment; but, under the extraordinary stimulus, that the body to which repre- 
sentatives were to be sent, was to consider and pronounce upon the important 
questions which agitate the church, and to determine the fate of the two 
parties into which it is divided, to determine which is to be the dominant, 
and which the subordinate party, if not which is to remain in the church, and 
Which is to be excluded from it.”—pp. 17—22. 

The bishop then proceeds to state his reasons for fearing that the 
assembly convened might not fairly represent the church, but the most 
active and well-compacted party in it, and eulogizes the latitude which 
her formularies give (in his opinion) to a great variety of sentiment, 
any departure from which would be “a grievous change for the 
worse.”” He considers that 

“It has probably benefited the country to an extent that we shall never 
know, if, happily, we do not learn by experience the cfiects of a different state 
of things, that the representatives of different shades of religious opinions 
and views have for so long found shelter in the same church. While thus 
united, their differences could develop themselves only within certain limits, 


Vou. XXIV.—Nor., 1813. 2k 
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And though the parties were occasionally subject to painful and dangerous 
accesses of excitement and bitterness, they were, in the general, from their 
position, under the operation of softening and healing influences. The sepa- 
ration between some of those who, agreeing in what is vital and clear, differed 
only upon less important and less certain points, was marked and wide enough. 
But between such extremes every gradation of the same views was interposed 
until the shades of difference became scarcely distinguishable. And hence 
there was, in a great portion of the clergy, in tranquil times, no obstacle to 
the most harmonious co-operation in ministerial labours, and in great under- 
takings for relieving the spiritual and temporal wants of mankind.”—p. 25, 
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The bishop then indulges in auguries for the future, in words the 
43 : ; : . © ‘ : : 
We truth of which there is no reason to doubt, but of the results of which 
TBP: many will differ from his lordship. 

te 


' ‘‘ The present time is one, no doubt, of ardent conflict to some; and of 
r course, as in all such cases, the passions which inflame the actual combatants, 
: extend to many who do not share actively in the struggle. But it is a period 


ij of calm thought to very many,—a time of investigation and reflection, out of 

Pe: which, if it be left uninterrupted, a much greater measure of harmony and 

:. peace than we now enjoy, may be expected to arise. The course of the fierce 

r controversy which has been, and is still carried on, supplies numbers who are 

! not actively engaged in it, with such materials as their own industry and re- 

search could hardly have provided, for coming to a sound judgment upon the 

i various points which are so hotly contested. Among those who are thus 

; . seriously, and it may be hoped prayerfully, reviewing these questions, are 

: ; many who exercise an influence upon others,—many especially who exercise 

¢ r, the influence which belongs to the ministerial character,—the importance of 
Fe: , whose opinions extends far beyond themselves. And without entering incon- 
Re i: veniently into a consideration of existing differences, it may be said, that there 
u : are not a few reasons for hoping, that the great mass of the ministers and the 
4 Lag members of the church are at this moment ina fair way of settling in a sound 

) Ae and moderate view of them, if they be suffered to go on forming their judg- 
] i ments in the way in which this process is at present going on. And that we 


i may hope to arrive gradually and quietly, not at a state of perfect unanimity 
oi and perfect peace, but at a much more united and tranquil state than we at 
f 3 present enjoy : such a state as would make it safe and advantageous to restore 
ig to the church her synod (with whatever modifications of its constitution may 
appear expedient)—the office of which seems to be much more to give stability 
to such a state of harmony, than to bring it about, out of such a state of divi- 
sion as at present unhappily exists.” 





A large portion of the remainder of the pamphlet is employed in 
combating the remark of the archbishop, that in times of agitation the 
convocation is objected to, because men’s minds are too heated, and in 
times of tranquillity, because then it is best to let things alone. — It is 
a! 3s, answered by the analogy of persons, who, when the river is low and 
passable, would build no bridge over a stream, but when swelled to a 
, torrent, and itis almost Impossible, set to work. This, however, is lar 
ie from a satisfactory answer, on various accounts. 

The human mind appears to be subject to accesses, none of which 
last lone, and it is mere matter of opinion whether the religious excite. 
ment of the present day has anything very peculiar in it, except that 
it has taken on the whole a safer turn, and shews more professed de- 






































erence to authority, than is usual at such seasons, Like storms in the 
atmosphere, they clear the subsequent weather ; and if it was not a cer- 
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tain thing that when men could comfortably cross the stream without 
a bridge, they would not take the trouble to build one, it might be well 
to wait for the fair season, But what says experience. Are we justified 
in expecting for the future generations of the church a much higher 
degree of spirituality than has been ever shewn in times past; and if 
so, have we any reason to desire that sleepy, heartless legislation, which 
would be the result of indifference? Again, what worse could result 
froin a convocation than the licence used at present, considering that 
the right of the government is fully recognised to dissolve that body 
whenever it approaches mischief, and that knowledge as well as its 
own constitution would admonish it so strongly to prudence. But a 
third and more striking feature of the present day makes it the very 
time to press for a restoration of the legislative powers of the church 
before she composes herself again to her periodical slumbers. The 
party variously designated as the Oxford, Tractarian, &e., is now 
broken up into infinite shades of opinion. It has relieved itself of 
some, and may soon of others, who choose to revolt to Rome. Its 
more violent members are disgusted with the inconsistency of those 
who ten years ago were distinguished in the van, and the two uni- 
versities have each their own style of catholicism, On the other hand, 
the literature these produced has fallen like a shell among the followers 
of Scott, Henry, and Toplady ; some fragment has wounded one, some 
another, and the whole have a less appearance of unity than when 
they all agreed to read exactly the same books, and look no further 
than the shelves of their own so constituted libraries. Now is not the 
time, when the party of the last forty years is broken, and the party of 
the last ten still unformed and wavering, but while there is life and 
zeal in both, perhaps even some small remains of love, the time for 
legislation, 


ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE, 





ORDINATIONS. 


Bishop of Carlisle, Carlisle Cathedral .....c.ceeneeeereeeeees ccoccee §SOpit. 24e 
Bishop of Lineoln, Lincoln Cathedral .......... eescescesecssceosace Oct. I. 
Bishop of London, Fulham Chureh......... senesséanbeenucessnanenen Oct. 1. 
Bishop of Llandaff, Llandaff Cathedral  .....cccceeeeeeeeeeeeeenes Oct. I. 
Bishop of Rochester, the chapel of the Palace at Bromley ... Oct. 19. 


DEACONS, 
{ 


Name. Deg. | College. University. | Ordaining Bishop. 
; ;' Lincoln, by l.d. from 
Aldved, John Thos. F. | 2.a. | Lincoln | Oxford oe y ta 
Blackiston, H, Mann. | p.a. | Emmanuel | Camb. Lincoln ua 
; , Lincoln, by Ld. from 
Brackenbury, A. Crsoe | Bode Queen’s | Oxford " hes a York 
Russell, Frederick ... | B.a. | Worcester _ Oxford | Lincoln 
Calvert, W. Busessocee | Bea. Pembroke Camb. - Lineoln . 
-_ : — { Rochester, by |. « 
Davies, Jenkin........ oe St. David s, Lam.) ? from Bp. Llandaff 
Davies, Wm. Gabriel, or St. David's, Lam.. ‘ea | Llandaff 


Saw 








Name. 
Dry, William ......+6 
Griffiths, John..... mon 


Haggett, Frederick... 
Harper, George ... 

Hawtrey, John Wm... 
Headly, William ...... 
Holland, Charles ...... 
Lang, James Henry... 
Leigh, Edmund ...... 
Newell, C. Frederick. 
Pain, Andrew Reid... 


Palk, IHenry....cscseeee 


Phillips, O. T. Henry 
Salkeld, Anthony...... 
Trevitt, James ...... ine 
Willan, Wm. Walker. 
Yonge, Jolin Eyre ... 


Bacon, R. Williams... 
Bowen, W. C. ....... oe 


Bradley, Charles ...... 


Brown, R. N. D....... 
Carter, John Edward | 
Chapman, Edward J. 
Chase, J. Campigne... 


Crowther, S. (Literate) 


Denton, N. (Literate) 


Dupuis, Henry... 


Ehemann, C. (Literate) 


Essington, Robert W. 
Faithful, J. G.......00. 
Frankling, William ... 
Frith, Marischal K.... 
Gibney, J. Somerville 
Hallifax, John ......... 
Jenkins, W. ( Literate) 
Leir, John Macie...... 
Lewis, 'T. erpecdl 
Lewis, L. C, (Liter.), 


Masters, George eteeee 
Moller, George H. 
Morgan, John ........ 


+e 


Parker, Christopher... 
Peacock, John .. .... 
Rankin, Francis H. 2 

(Literate) ......... § 


Tessier, P. A 
Walker, 


PER ck. 


ed ward eeteee 


| 


| 





Deg, 
B.A. 


B.A, 


B.A. 
S.C. L. 
B.A. 
B.As 


M. Ae 


B.A. 


eee 
B.A- 
B.A. 
LA. 


B.A. 


B.A, 


B.A. 
BA. 
BA. 


B.A. 
B, A. 


} 


A 
—————— 
CE 





ee 





ORDINATIONS, 
DEACONS, 
College. | University. Ordaining Bishop, 
Gonville& Caius | Camb. | London 
St. David's, Lam, | ave Llandaff 
| St. Peter’s Camb. Lincoln 
Pembroke Oxford Rochester 
King’s Camb. Lincoln 
Corpus Christi | Camb. London 
Catherine Hall Camb. Lincoln 
Magdalen , Camb. Rochester 
St. David's, Lam. | own Llandaff 
Clare Hall ' Camb, London 
Pembroke | Oxford Lincoln 
_ gee Rochester, by 1. d. 
St. Mary Hall | Oxford | } from Bp. Worcester 
St. David's, Lam, ie Llandaff 
St. Peter's ' Camb. | Carlisle 
St. Alban Hall Oxford London 
Christ’s Camb. | Lincoln 
King’s Camb. | Lincoln 
PRIESTS, 
King’s | Camb, Lincoln 
St. David's ee _ Liandat? 
Queens’ | Camb } London, by |. 4. 
‘ Abp. Canterbury 
St. Alban Hall | Oxford Liandatl 
Exeter | Oxford Lincoln 
Wadham | Oxford Carlisle 
Queens’ Camb. Lincoln 
Church Mis- 
sionary, ict 06 eee London 
lington. 
Church Mis- ) 
| sionary, if Paes ee London 
lington. | 
King’s _ Camb. Lincoln 
Church Mis- 
1 sionary, ist a London 
ling ton. 
King's | Camb. Lincoln 
Exeter Oxford Lincoln 
St. Bee’s | Cumberland} Carlisle 
Exeter | Oxford Lincoln 
‘Trinity | Dublin Lincoln 
Corpus Christi | Camb. Carlisle 
coe ene | ee eee Llandaff 
ot ue — Oxford Llandaff 
eg 4 sei oe ne Llandatl 
ha. en bee ” Llandatf : 
Worcester Oxford } “hte bs a 
Trinity Dublin Lincoln e 
ane ' Llandaff, b ( 
Trinity Dublin ; from Bp. q ene rick 
Emmanuel Camb. Carlisle 
Lincoln Oxford Lincoln 
University London London 
; ne em >L d 
Corpus Christi | Oxford pring: Be Bit 
King’s | Camb, | Lincoln 
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PRIESTS. 
Name. | Deg. | — College. University. | Ordaining Bishop. 
Walls, Richard,.....06. | A. | Brasennose Oxford Lincoln 
Watson, G, Thomas... | 8a. | Trinity Dublin Llandaff 
Veeestatg of Theol. ¢ | «+ | University Durham Carlisle 
Wilkinson, John J..... | B.A. | Queen’s Oxford Lincoln 
Williams, Rowland... , 3.a. | King’s Camb. Lincola 





IRELAND. 


Orprvation.—On the 24th Sept., the Lord Bishop of Meath admitted Mr. M. C, 
Morton, B.A. of Exeter College, and Fellow of the College of St. Columba, Stackallan, 
to deacon’s orders. 

Tuam.—At an Ordination held in the cathedral church of Tuam, by the Lord Bishop 
of the united dioceses, on Sunday, October 8th, the following gentlemen were admitted 
to holy orders :— 

Deacons— Alexander Reid, A. B., T.C. D., on letters dimissory, diocese of Down, &e. ; 
William F. Maunsell, A. B., T.C. D., on letters dimissory, diocese of Limerick ; William 
Eyre Massey, A.B., ‘I.C.D., on letters dimissory, diocese of Limerick ; Edward 
Francis Morse, A.B., T.C.D.,on letters dimissory, diocese of Elphin; Henry Fry, 
A.B., T.C.D., for the diocese of Achonry; Edwarn George O'Grady, A.M,, T.C,D., 
for diocese of ‘Tuam; William Short Thyne, A.M., T.C.D., for diocese of ‘Tuam ; 


Brownlow Lynch, A.B., T.C. D., diocese of Tuam. 


Priests—Rev. James Ashe, A.B., 'T.C.D., diocese of Tuam; Rev. John Moore, 
A.B., T.C. D., letters dimissory, diocese of Killaloe. 


The Rev. William Leahy, Chaplain to the Bishop, preached fronr Matthew, v. 13, 


ORDINATIONS APPOINTED. 


The Bishop of Ely, at Ely, Sunday, | 


December 3. 

The Bishop of Ripon, at Ripon, Sun- 
day, December 17. 

The Bishop of Winchester, at Farn- 
lam, Sunday, Dec. 17. 

The Bishop of Durham, at Durham, 
Sunday, Dec. 17. 

The Bishop of Worcester, at Wor- 
cester, Sunday, December 24, 

The Bishop of Oxford, at Oxford, 
Sunday, Dec. 24. 

The Bishop of Chichester, at Chiches- 
ter, Sunday, Dec. 24. 

The Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, 
at Gloucester, Sunday, Dec, 24. 

The Bishop of Norwich, at Norwich, 
Sunday, January 28, 1844. 


PREFERMENTS & CLERICAL 
APPOINTMENTS. 


The Lord Bishop of Newfoundland has 


been translated to the See of Jamaica 
and the Bahama Islands. 

Rev. J. G. Angley, B.A.,, of Trin, Coll., 
Dublin, to the C. of St. George's 
Church, Barnsley, Yorkshire. 





Rev. Geo. Arclier, to the V. of Rowing- 
ton, Warwickshire; pat., the Lord 
Chancellor. 

Rev. Jas. Bagge, late C. of St. Peter's, 
Eastgate, Lincoln, to the R. of Crux 
Easton, Hants. 

Rev. W. I. Beauchamp, to the P. C, of 
Langley, Norfolk. 

Rev. R. Belaney, of St, Catherine’s Hall, 
Camb., to the V. of Arlington, Sussex. 

Rev. W. M. K. Bradford, to the R. of 
Weeke, near Winchester. 

Rev. John Bramall, B.A., to the IP. C. 
of Terrington St. John, Norfolk ; pat., 
the Queen. 

Rev. Robt. Burgess, to the C. of Sandi- 
acre, Derbyshire. 


_ Rev. C, Charlton, to the C. of Cranford, 


Northamptonshire. 

Rey. W. Francis Chilcott, R. of Monk- 
silver, Somerset, to be Rural Dean of 
the Deanery of Dunster, within the 
Diocese of Bath and Wells. 

Rev. C. Childers, R. of Chantley, York, 
to the Chaplaincy at Nice. 

Rev. Robt. Cobb, of Caius Coll., Camb., 
to the Rt. of Ellingham, Norfolk, 

Rev. Samuel Coates, Incumbent of 
Sowerby, near Thirsk, to a Prebentlal 
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Stall, or Canonry, in York Cathe- 

dral. 

Rev. Jas. Currie, to the P. C. of Christ 
Church, Moss Side, Manchester; pat., 
R. Heath, Esq. 

Rev. Thos. Dale, V. of St. Bride’s, Mleet- 
street, London, to the Canonry of St. 
Paul's, vacant by the d. of Mr. Tate. 

Rev. Il. Jones Daubeny, Fell. of Jesus 
Coll., to the R. of Tewin, Hertfordsh. ; 
pats., the Master and Fellows of Jesus 
College. 

Rev. A, J. Douglas, C. of West Meon, 
to be a Surrogate for the Diocese of 
Winchester, 

Rev. Wm. Dry, to the C. of Camden- 
Town Chapel, St. Paneras. 

Rev. W. Dusantoy, b.A., to the C. of 
Sheepshead, Leicestershire. 

Rev. W. H. Eales, to the C. of Buck- 
land, Devon. 

Rev. Chas. }Page Eden, Fell. of Oriel 
Coll., Oxford, by the Provost and 
Fellows of that Society, to the V. of 
St. Mary-the-Virgin, Oxford, with the 
Chapelry of Littkemore annexed, va- 
cant by the resiguation of the Rev. J. 
ll. Newman, B.D. 

Rev. Wm. Elliott, to the P. C. of St. 
Nicholas, Gloucester; pat. the Charity 
Trustees of Gloucester, 

Rev. T. David Evans, to the V. of Glas- 
combe, Radnorshire. 

Rev. Jas. Grisdale Fawcett, Incumbent 
of Stockton-on-the-Forest, to the ad- 
joinng V. of Warthill, York; pat., 
the Dean of Wells, 

Rev. G. Livingston Fenton, C. of Lilles- 
hall, Salop, to that V., vacant by the 
d. of the Rev. J. Blunt; pat., the Duke 
of Sutherland. 

Rev. Joseph Fletcher to be Domestic 
Chaplain to the Earl of Plymouth. 

Rev. Wm. Wallace Fullarton, B.A., of 
Corp. Christi Coll., Camb., to the In- 
cumbency of the Church of Scaldwell, 
Northamptonshire. 

Kev. John Parsons Goodman, to the C. 
of Castor, Northamptonshire. 

Rev. J. D. Hare, LL.B., Senior Curate 
of St. Andrew's, Holborn, London, to 
the Afternoon Lectureship of the 
parish, 

Rev. Jas. Hazel, C. of Long Sutton, 
Lincolnshire, to the Rectories of Net- 
tlebed and Pishill, Oxfordshire, vacant 
by the d. of the Rev. J. L. Bennett. 

Rev. W. Beadon Heathcote, Fell. of 
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New Coll., Oxford, to be C. of St, 
Peter le Bailey, Oxford. 

Rev, Chas. Herbert, tothe V. of Lechlade, 
Gloucestersh. ; pat., Hy. Grace, Esq, 

Rev. W. Hildebrand, of Clare Hall, to 
the C. of Saxby and Stapleford, Leices- 
tershire. 

Rev. Geo. Ernest Howman, R. of Barns. 
ley, has been appointed by the Lord 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol Rural 
Dean of the Deanery of Fairford. 

Rev. W. L. Jeflray, to the P. C, of Ash- 
ton-uponsRibble, Preston, 

Rev. C. A. Johns, Head Master of the 
Helston Grammar School, to the C. o! 
St. Bartholomew’s Chapel, Porthleven. 

Rev. Chas. Edw. Kennaway, to the P. 
C. of Trinity Chapel, Brighton. 

Rev. R. Bentley Porson Kidd, to the V, 
of Potter Heigham. 

Rev. Wm. Clark King, V. of Wooler, 

Northumberland, to the R. of St. 

Mary-le-bow, Durham; _ pat., the 

Archdeacon of Northumberland. 

Rev. G. FE. Larken, R. of Doverdale, 
Worcestershire, to the V. of Brother- 

ton, Yorkshire; pats., the D. and C, 
of York. 

Rev. Donald Macdut? Macintosh, ot 

Corp. Christi Coll., to the C, of Pas- 

senham, Northamptonshire. 

Rev. Wm. Mackey, C. of Norham, to 
the new church of Scremerston, in the 
Chapelry of Ancroft and Parish of 
Holy Island; pats., the D. and C, of 
Durham. 

Rev. Fr. W. Wykeham Martin, to the 
V. of Chacomb, Northamptonshire. 
Rev. R. Graham Maule, to the C, of 
Bickington, united to the Vicarage o! 

Ashburton. 

Rev. Chas, Erskine Mayo, of Clare Hall, 
Camb., to the living of Laneham, Not- 
tinghamshire ; pats. the D. and C. of 
York. 

Rev. R. Fitzgerald Meredith, to the I. 
C. of Halstock, near Yeovil, within 
the peculiar jurisdiction of the Dean o! 
Sarum. 

Rev. Thos. M‘Gill, C. of St. Nicholas, 
to the Incumbency of St. John the 
Evangelist’s Church, Hope-street, Li- 
verpool, 

Rev. G. H. M‘Gill, late C. of >. 
Thomas’s, Stockport, to be C. of Edale, 
near Castleton, Derbyshire. 

Rev. Edmund Nelson, to the R. of Tows 
Barningham, Norfolk. 
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Rev. Chas. Popham Miles, late C. of | 
Bishop Wearmouth, to the Incum- | 


bency of St. Jude's, Glasgow. | 


Rev. R. C. Moore, M.A,, to the P.C. of | 


Talk-o’-th’- Hill, Staffordshire, on the 
nomination of the V. of Audley. 

Rev.W.W. Fullarton Murray, of Corpus 
Christi Coll., to the C. of Scaldwell, 
Northamptonshire. 


Staffordsh. ; pat., R. Sneyd, Esq. 

Kev. Christian Fred. Newell, to the C. 
Trinity Church, Chelsea. 

Rev. Barnard Elliott Perey, to the C. of 
East Meon, Petersfield, Llants. 

Rev. C. HL. Potter, of St. John’s Coll., 
Camb., to the R. of Gadsden, Cum- 
berland. 


Rev. S. Newall, to the P. C. of Tunstall, | 
| 


Rev. W. Presgrave, Head Master of the | 


Maidstone Proprietary School, to be 
Head Master of the Grammar School, 
Sevenoaks, Kent. 


Rev. W. Pullen, to be Minister of the | 


New Church, St. John the Evangelist, 
Redhill, Reigate. 

Rev. Arthur A. Rees, late C. of Sunder- 
land, has been appointed to the sole 
charge of a newly-purchased and en- 


larged chapel, in connexion with the | 


church in the city of Bath, 
Kev. Edmund Nelson Rolfe, to the R. 
of Town Barningham, Norfolk, on the 


presentation of John Thruston Mott, | 


Esq. 
Rev. Geo. Rowden, Fellow of New Coll., 


Oxtord, to the Mastership of the South- | 


wmpton Diocesan School. 

Rev. Geo. Ross, M.A., of Lincoln Coll., 
Oxford, has been presented by the 
King of Bavaria (through the British 
Legation) with a licence to perform 
Divine Service for the English visitors 
and residents at Munich, according to 
the rites of the Church of England. 

Kev. Edmund Richardson, of Burley, 
near Ouley, Yorkshire, to the Incum- 
beney of ‘Trinity Church, Louth. 

Kev. T, Rushton, to the Archdeaconry of 
Manchester. 

Kev. Jas. Woodward Scott, to the R. of 
lettiscombe, Dorset, void by the d. of 
the Rev. Wm. Butler. 


Kev. Henry Sims, formerly of Pemb. | 


Voll, to the P,C. of Stoke Ferry, 
Norfolk ; pat., the Lord Chancellor. 


Rev. M. Starratt, C. of St. Martin’s, | 


Birmingham, to the C, of Alton, in 
the Diocese of Lichfield. 
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Rev. Samuel Kirk Swann, to the C, of 
Castle Donington, Leicestershire. 

Rev. Thomas Martin Symonds, R. of 
Broomswell, Sutlolk, to the R. of Ald- 
wick-le-Street, near Doncaster ; pat., 
J. Fullerton, Esq. 

Rev. W. Tait, to be Minister of Trinity 
Church, Wakefield. 

Rev. Jas. Taylor, of Trin. Coll., to the 
C. of Higham Ferrers. 

Rev. W. Taylor, to the P. C. of Child’s 
Ercall, Salop, on the nomination of 
the Corbet family. 

Rev. Christopher Thompson, C, of Gig- 
gleswick, Yorkshire, to the Incum- 
bency of Trinity Church, Rathmell, 
in the Parish of Giggleswick ; pat., 
the Bishop of Ripon. 

Rev. John Tinkler, B.D., Senior Fellow 
and Tutor of Corpus Christi Coll., 
Camb., to the R. of Landbeach, near 
Cambridge, vacant by the d. of the 
Rev. E. Addison; pats., the Master 
and Fellows of Corpus Christi Coll. 

Rev. C. G. Gretton Townsend, to the C. 
of Newbourn, near Woodbridge, Sulf. 

Rev. James Trevitt, to the C, of Llorn- 
don-on-the-Hill. 

Rev. Edw. Trollope, V. of Rauceby, and 
Domestic Chaplain to Earl Somers, to 
the KR. of Leasingham; pat., Sir J. 
©. Thorold, Bart. 

Rev. Alfred Turner, to the V. of Whit- 
church, Bucks. 

Rev. Dr. Vivian, R. of St. Peter-le-Poor, 
Old Broad-street, has accepted the 
office of Chaplain to Mr, Alderman 
Musgrove, and the Rev. Dr. Croly to 
Mr. F. G. Moon, as sheritls elect for 
the ensuing year, 

Rev. Samuel Wilkes Waud, Fellow and 
Tutor of Magdalen Coll., Camb., to 
the V. of Rettenden, Essex. 

Rev. Joseph Watts, C. of Potterne, to 
the Living of Bicester ; a discharged 
Vicarage in the Archdeaconry and 
Diocese of Oxford, 

Rev. Chas. John Way, of Trin. Coll., 
Camb., has been appointed to the R. 
of St. George’s-in-the- East, Jamaica. 

Rev. J. C. Whish, to the C. of the new 
District Church, East Peckham, near 
Tonbridge. 

Rev. J. White, of New Inn Hall, Oxford, 
to the C. of Kast Norton, Leicestersh. 

Rev. W. F. Wilkinson, C. of Harrow, 
to the ‘Theological Tutorship in the 

Proprietary College, Cheltenham. 
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Rev.W. T.Woodcock, C, of St. George's, | 
Kendal, to the P. C. of Witherslack, | 
Westmoreland ; pats., the Trustees of 
Dean Barwick’s Charity. 

Kev. Henry Woolcombe, student of Ch. 
Ch., has been appointed by the Bishop 
of Exeter to be his lordship’s Examin- 
ing Chaplain. 


—_—_—-- 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of 
Lichfield. 

Rev. J. W. R. Boyer, R. of Swepstone 
and Snarestone, Leicestershire. 

Rev. John Thomas Casberd, V. of Pen- 
mark, Glamorganshire ; V. of Llan- 
over, Monmouthshire; and Prebendary 
of Bath and Wales, and of Llandaff. 

tev. John Deedes, R. of Willingale, 
Essex. 

Rev. John Knight Field, Minister of 
St. Paul's church, Manchester, and 
formerly C. of St. James’, Taunton. 

Rev. H. D. Fussell, M.A., of Sidney 
Sussex College, Cambridge, eldest son 
of H. A. Fussell, Esq., of Nunney- 
house, near Frome. 

Rev. David Griffith, at Treinfryn, near 
Bangor. 

Rev. T. E. Hankinson, Minister of St 
Matthew’s Chapel, Denmark Hill, 
Cainberwell. 

Rev. Thomas Heberden, R. of Whimple, 


near Exeter,and Canon Residentiary | 


of Exeter Cathedral. 


Rev. Hamlet Harrison, RK. of Pontes- | 


bury, and Stratford-le-bow, Middle- 


oe 


———_ oo 
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sex, and one of Her Majesty's Justices 
of the Peace for the county of Salop. 

Rev. M. Hare, R. of Liddington. 

Rev. H. A. Hervey, V. of Bridekirk, 
Cumberland. 

Rev. Thomas Levett, of Packington Hall, 
near Lichfield. 

Rev. William Mandell, B.D., Senior 
Fellow and late Tutor of (Queens 
College, Cambridge. 

Rev. Stephen Middleton, of Douglas 
Lodge, Cheltenham. 

Rev. Francis Oakley, R. of Bradpole, 
Dorset. 

Rev. Roger Owen, V.of the Uniou of 
Camolin, in the diocese of Ferns. 

Very Rev. John Probyn, dean of 
Llandaff, at the Manor-house, Long- 
hope, Gloucestershire. 

Rev. Fred. Wadeson Shaw, minister of 
St. Ann’s Chapel, Wandsworth. 

Rev. Nicholas Spencer, V. of Halse, 
Somerset. 

Rev. James Stevens, R. of Chesham 
Bois, Bucks. 

Rev. Daniel Edward Stevens, Curate of 
Trinity Church, St. Giles’s, London. 
Rev. James Tomlin, Domestic Chaplain 
to Earl Grey, and formerly of Queen's 

College, Oxford. 

Rev. Philip Williams, D.C.L., at Wool- 
ley Green, Romsey, Hants, formerly 
Fellow of New College, and \ inerian 
Professor of Common Law in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. , 

Rev.Wm. Bankes Winstanley, Master ot 
the Grammar School, Bampton, and 
Curate of Yelford. 
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PO OOOL OOO LEE OE OOD 


OXFORD. 





Septembe rs, 


The Rev. W. Thompson, M.A., Fel- 
low of Queen’s, has been appointed 


Principal of St. Edmund Hall, by the | 


Provost and Fellows of Qeeen’s. 


October 5. 


The Rev. R. Walker, B.D., Fellow 
of Magdalen, has resign d the Mastership 


of Magdalen College School. 


' 


October 12. 
| On Friday last, the Rev. P. Wynter, 
| D.D., President of St. Johns, having 
been re-nominated Vice-Chancellor 0! 
| the University, took the oaths of office, 
| and entered upon its duties for the en- 
suing year, with the usual formalities. 
The following Heads of Houses wer 
then nominated by the Vice-Chancellor, 
and re-elected, to act as Pro-Vice- 
| Chancellors, viz.—Dr. Marsham, Wat- 
den of Merton; Dr. Hawkins, Provost 
| of Oriel; Dr. Symons, Warden of 
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Wadham ; and Dr. Plamptre, Master 
of University. An unusual number of 
members of convocation were present on 
this Occasion. 

On Tuesday last, being the first day 
of Michaelmas Term, the following de- 
grees were conferred :— 

" Masters of Arts.— Rev. J. Bath 
Gabriel, St. Edmund Hall; G. Gresley 
Perry, Fellow of Lincoln. 

Bachelors of Arts. —Sir C.A. wees 
Bart., Merton Coll., grand comp.; W. 
Leay, St. Edmund Hall; H. Gardiner, 
Magdalen Hall; H. Harris, St. John’s. 

Congregations will be holden for the 
purpose Of granting Graces and con- 


during the present term the “ Memoires 
de Philippe de Comines.” 

The candidates for the Vinerian Pro- 
fessorship of Common Law are, Dr. 
Kenyon, Fellow of All Souls’ and As. 
sessor of the Chancellor's Court, and 
Dr. Charles Bellamy, Fellow of St. 


- John’s College. The Professor is elected 


————<— 


ferring degrees on the following days :— | 


Thursday, November 2; Thursday, No- 
vember 16; Thursday, November 23; 
Thursday, December 7; Monday, De- 
cember 18. 

The Public Examinations will com- 
mence on Thursday, the 2nd instant. 


by the members of Convocation. We 
have heard that Mr. Bethell, of Wadham 
College, Q.C., is also likely to offer him- 
self as a candidate. 


October 26. 
In a Convocation holden this day, T. 
Hl. Hall, Esq., M.A., of King’s College, 
Cambridge, was admitted ad eundem. 


In a Congregation holden at the same 
time, the following degrees were con- 


| ferred :— 


Mac Mu ten v. Recrus Prorrssor 


oF Divinity.—On Tuesday, the Dele- 
gates of Appeal in Congregation were 
sworn in, in the Chancellor's Court ; 
after which they adjourned to the Dele- 
gates’ Room, in the Clarendon Building, 
when the Rev. J. W. Hughes, the 
Proctor for the Regius Professor of 
Divinity, delivered in his appeal against 
the decision of the Assessor, admitting 
the plaintiff’s libel. It was discussed 
whether it should be an open court, but 
no decision was announced. They then 
adjourned until Wednesday the 25th. 

On Monday last died, at Woolley 
Green, Romsey, in his 63rd year, Philip 
Williams, Esq., D.C.L., Queen’s Coun- 
sel, and Vinerian Professor of Common 
Law in this University. 


October 19. 


In a Convocation holden this day, 
permission was granted to the Rev. J. 
Woolley, M.A., Fellow of University, 
to commute the degree of Master of 
Arts for that of Bachelor in Civil Law. 

In a Congregation holden at the same 
time, the following degrees were con- 
ferred :—— 

Doctor in Divinity—Rev. J. Nortis, 
President of Corpus Christi. 

Master of Arts.—Rev. 8. Clarke, St. 
John’s. : 

The Regius Professor of Modern 
History proposes to read with a class 


Doctor in Divinity.—Rev. Holled 
D. C. S. Horlock, of Magdalen Hall. 

Doctor in Civil Law.—J. R. Hope, 
Fellow of Merton Col.; grand comp. 

Bachelor in Civil Law—Sir F. Has- 
tings Doyle, Bart., Fellow of All Souls’. 

Masters of Arts—Rev. G. Braith- 
waite, Queen's, grand comp.; J. Rushin, 
Christ Church, grand comp.; F. Balston, 
student of Christ Church; W. F. Ho- 
tham, student of Ch. Ch.; Rev. R. A. 
Coffin, student of Ch. Ch.; C. H. Col- 
lyns, student of Ch, Ch.; E. Rogers, 
student of Ch. Ch.; Rev. W. D. Wil- 
son, Wadham; A. H. Clough, fellow 
of Oriel ; Rev. C. R. Davy, Balliol; W. 
D. J. Bridgman, Wadham, incorporated 
from St. Peter’s, Cambridge. 

Bachelors of Arts—E. A. Breedon, 
Trinity, grand comp.; R. Gregory, 
Corpus Christi, grand comp.; F. Hunts- 
man, Queen's; F. Bennett, Wadham ; 
R. O. Burton, Worcester. 

TueoLtocicat Prize.—* The Con- 
trast of Scripture-Prophecy with the 
Oracles and Divination of the Heathens.” 
The subject above stated, as appointed 
by the judges for an English Essay, is 
proposed to members of the university 
on the following conditions ; viz.— 

I. The candidate must have passed 
his examination for the degree of B.A. 
or B.C.L. 

II. He must not on this day (June 
23) have exceeded his twenty-eighth 
term. 

Ill. He must have commenced his 
sixteenth term eight weeks previous to 
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the day appointed for sending in his Es- 
say to the registrar of the university. 

In every case the terms are to be 
computed from the matriculation inclu- 
sively. 

Mrs. Denyer’s THEOLOGICAL 
Prizes.—The subjects for the year 1844 
are— 

“The Justification of Man before 
God only by the merits of Jesus 
Christ.” 

“The Duties of Christianity incum- 
bent on individuals as members of 
a private family.” 

Persons entitled to write for the above, 
mentioned prizes must be in deacon’s 
orders at least, and on the last day ap- 
pointed for the delivery of the composi- 
tions to the registrar, have entered on the 
eighth and not exceeded the tenth year 
from their matriculation, 

CHANCELLOR'S Prizes.—The tollow- 
ing subjects are proposed for the ensuing 
year: Viz., 

For Latin Verse—Triumphi Pompa 

apud Komanos, 

For an English Essay—The principles 

and objects of human punishments. 

For a Latin Essay—Literarum hu- 

maniorum utilitas. 

‘The first of the above subjects is in- 
tended for those gentlemen, who, on the 
day appointed for sending the exer- 
cises to the registrar of the university, 
shall not have exceeded four years, and 
the other two for such as shall have ex- 
ceeded four, but not completed seven 
years, from the time of their matricula- 
tion. 

Sin Roger Newpicare’s Prize.— 
For the best composition in English 
verse, not limited to fifty lines, by any 
undergraduate, who, on the day specified, 
shall not have exceeded four years from 
the time of his matriculation : 

‘The Battle of the Nile.” 

(QueEN’s Cotitece Linrary.—The 
new library at Queen’s College is now 
ready for the reception of books, in ac- 
cordance with the munificent bequest of 
the late Dr. Mason, and is immediately 
under the old library, with which it com- 
municates by a spiral cast-iron staircase. 

It is very commodious, handsomely fit- 
ted up, and is calculated to contain about 
thirty thousand volumes. 

Mr. Jasper Hume Nicolls, M.A., of 
Uriel College, has been elected aud ad- 
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mitted Fellow on the Michel Founda. 
tion at Queen's College. 


a - 


CAMBRIDGE, 
September 16. 

Cunist’s Correce.—On Wednesday 
week, Mr. M. H. Phillips was elected 
an exhibitioner of Christ’s College on the 
Careswell foundation, from the Grammar 
School, Shiffnal. 

October 7. 

Notice has been given, that there will 
be Congregations on the following days 
of the ensuing Michaelmas Term:— 
Wednesday, Nov. 1; Wednesday, Noy, 
15; Wednesday, Nov. 29; Wednesday, 
Dec. 13; Saturday, Dec. 16, (end of 
term,) at ten, 

On Monday last, the following gen- 
tlemen were declared to be the success- 
ful candidates for the vacant Fellowships 
of Trinity Coll. :—Martineau, A., Smith, 
W., Richardson, T. P., third year; 
Denman, Hon. G., Munro, H. A. J, 
Shaw, B., Mansfield, H., second year; 
Gray, B., first year. 

October 14. 

Ata congregation holden on ‘Tuesday 
lust, Oct. 10 (being the first day of 
Michaelmas Term), the following Uni- 
versity Officers were appointed by the 
Senate :— 

Proctors — Senior,—llildyard, Rev. 
J., M.A., Fellow and ‘Tutor of Christ's 
Coll.; Junior,—Faweett, Rev. S. &. 
M.A., Fellow of Magdalene. 

Moderators—O' Brien, Kev. M., M.A, 
Gonville and Caius ; Ellis, R. L., M.A., 
Fellow of Trinity. 

Scrutators—Birkett, Rev. R., b.D., 
Fellow of Emmanuel; Thompson, Kev. 
W.-H., M.A., Fellow of Trinity. 

Taxors— Ray, Rev. G., M.A., Fellow 
of Saint Peter’s ; Colenso, Rev. J. W., 
M.A., Fellow of St. John’s. 

Auditors of Accounts—Archdall, Rev. 
G., D.D., Master of Emmanuel ; Cocker, 
J.. M.A., Fellow of Saint Peter's; 
Thacker, A., M.A,, Fellow of Trinity. 

At a congregation holden on Tuesday, 
the following degrees were conferred :— 

Masters of Arts—Warner, G. T., 
Trinity ; Wickes, W., Trinity. 

Bachelors of Arts — Bagley, 1» 
Queens’; Dennis, T, Morrish, lem 
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broke ; Firminger, T, A. C., Pembroke ; 
Hotham, H., Jesus; Kuott, J. C, 
Christ's; Nuttall, W., Queens’; Pope, 
T. Alder, Jesus ; Suckling, R. A. Gon- 
villeand Caius; Thomas L. F., Queens’. 

On Thursday last the following gen- 
tlemen were appointed the Caput for the 
ensuing year :— 

The Vice-Chancellor. 

Divinity—Rev. G. Archdall, Master 
of Emmanuel. 

Law—Rev. J. W. Geldart, LL.D., 
Trinity Hall. 

Physic—G. E. Paget, M.D., Caius, 

Sen. Non-Regent—J. Cocker, M.A., 
St. Peter’s. 

Sen. Regent—J. Edleston, M.A., 
Trinity. 

The Queen’s Professor of the Civil 
Law has given notice that the following 
is the order of the Classes for the Aca- 
demical year, 1842-43 :— 

First Class— Blencowe, J., Christ's ; 
Cotes, D. H., St. Catharine’s Hall. 

Second Class—King, R., Christ’s ; 
Rudge, FE. St. Catharine’s Hall. 

Third Class—Cooper, W. H., Trinity 
Ilall; Gilbanks, J., St. John’s. 

The Regius Professor of Physic will 
commence his lectures on the Principles 
of Pathology and the Practice of Physic, 
on Wednesday, November 8, at ten 
o'clock, in the lecture-room of the Ana- 
tomical Schools. —The next Medical Ex- 
aminations will commence on Monday, 
November 6, at ten o’clock, in the Law 
Schools; those gentlemen who intend to 
offer themselves for examination are re- 
quested to send their names to Dr. Havi- 
land on or before Monday, October 30. 

Mr. W. Wickes, M.A. (B.A., 1840,) 
of Trinity College, has been appointed 
to the Professorship of Mathematics at 
tle college at Montreal, Canada. 

On Monday, the 2nd instant, the Rev. 
T. Thorp, B.D., senior of Trinity, and 
archdeacon of Bristol, was elected vice- 
master, in the room of the late Rev, 
Gy, A. Browne. 


October 21. 


The following graces passed the se- 
_ at the congregation on Wednesday 
ast:— 

That the vice-chancellor, the master of 
Jesus,and Mr. Birkett, of Emmanuel, 
be a syndicate to make such arrange- 
ments as may appear to them proper for 


the reception of Her Majesty the Queen 
and His Royal Highness Prince Albert 
in the senate-house, 

To allow Mr, Maddison, of Catherine- 
hall, to resume his regency. 

To allow Mr, J. J. Smith, of Caius 
College, to take out of the University 
Library the MS. marked Ff. 11. 38, on 
giving the usual bond. 

To appoint H. J. H. Bond, M.D., of 
Corpus Christi, medical examiner for the 
ensuing year. 

Ata congregation holden on Wednes- 
day last, the following degrees were con- 
ferred :-— 

Masters of Arts—P. Maitland, St. 
Peter's; E. Over, Catharine Hall; W. 
Whitworth, St. John’s. 

Bachelors of Arts—J. J. A, Shak- 
spear, Trinity; J. Watson, Caius ; J. M. 
Rowley, Corpus Christi. 

At the audit of the governors of Up- 
pingham and Oakham schools, on Fri- 
day, the 13th instant, the following gen- 
tlemen, late pupils of those schools, were 
elected to exhibitions of 40/, per annum 
each :— 

From Uppingham School—R. T. H. 
Griffith, Queen's, Oxon; J. R. P. Hoste, 
Clare Hall, Camb.; H. Smith, Sidney 
Sussex, Camb. 

From Oakham School—J.S.Stalland, 
St. VPeter’s, Camb.; J. S. Hildebrand, 
Emmanuel, Camb.; J. G. Clarkson, 
Trinity, Camb. 

On Tuesday, Oct. 10, DP. J. Brine, 
scholar, was elected a fellow of King’s 
College. 

—[—=_——— 
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University Cottece.—The  bye- 
laws of the college, passed at a general 
meeting of the proprietors, in May, 1842, 
contain a regulation for the gradual admis- 
sion of alumni of the college to a partici- 
pation in its government. With this view, 
the council are authorized to constitute 
students of the college, who have 
graduated with honours at the University 
of London, members of the corporate 
body, by conferring on them for life such 
shares, as, in consequence of forfeiture, or 
of being ceded for the purpose by pro- 
prietors, they shall have the power of 
disposing of. The members to be so 
constituted are to be styled “ Fellows of 
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the College,” and to enjoy the privileges 
possessed by other proprietors, especially 
the right of taking part in the election of 


the council, and eligibility to be them- | 


selves members of that body. Not more 
than one-third of the shares to be so dis- 
posed of in any one year are to be con- 
ferred on Graduates in Medicines, not 
more than two-thirds among Graduates 
in Arts and Law. This law, which will 
probably be attended with important 
future consequences in the govern- 





_ the most distinguished men which it may 


produce, and placing the management of 
the institution in the hands of those 
whose early associations are sure to 
interest them in its welfare,phas lately 
been acted upon for the first time by the 
council, by the appointment of three 
Fellows—one for each Faculty. The 
gentlemen who have received this dis- 
tinction are, J. R. Quain, of the Inner 
Temple, Bachelor of Laws; J. Taylor, 
Keppel-street, Doctor of Medicine ; 


ment of the college, by attaching to it | J. Waley, of Lincoln’s Inn, Master of 


permanently, and, it may be, officially, | 


Arts. Morning Chronicle. 


ETRE 


BIRTHS AND 


MARRIAGES. 


—_——- 


BIRTHS. 
Or Sons—The Lady of 


Bright, Rev. J., Tottoterton House, Salop. 
‘Browne, Rev. J. D., Clevedon, near Bristol. 
Carr, Rev. C., Burnby R., Yorkshire. 
Chaloner, Rey. J., at Boston, near ‘Tadcaster. 
Cobden, Rev. H. E., Charlton V., Wilts. 
Cundil, Rev. J., the Birley, Durham. 
Drake, Rey. J. T., Amersham R., Bucks. 
Dupuis, Rev. J. G., Creeting R., All Saints, 
Suffolk. 
Edgell, Rev. W. C., Uggeshall, Suffolk. 
Eyton, Rev. R., Rayton R. 
Faweett, Rev. C., Boscombe R., Wilts. 
Fitzherbert, Rev. A., Sandy Brook, Derbysh. 
Forster, Rey. H., Coln's Rogers R., Glouces- 
tershire, 
Gileadowe, Rev. R. W., Minor Canon and 
Master of King’s School, Chester, 
Halliwell, Rev. T., Weston Super Mare, 
Somerset. 
Hawkins, Rev. C. J., Nunburnholme R., 
Yorkshire. 
Hill, Rev. A., P. C. of Slad, near Stroud. 
Hollingworth, Rev. J. B., Archdeacon of 
Huntingdon. 
Hugo, Rev. J. P., Exminster V., Devon. 
Jenkyns, Rev. H., the College, Durham. 
Jordan, Rev. J., Erstore V. 
Morgan, Rev. 8S. M., Trellick-terrace, Pimlico, 
Myers, Rev. C. J., V. of Flintham. 
Myne, Rev. C. J., Flintham V., Notts. 
Ottley, Rev. L., Acton V., Suffolk. 
Oxenham, Rey. W., Assist.-Master of Harrow 
School. 
Roach, Rev. W. H., of Pemb. Coll., Camb. 
Shawyer, Rev. A. F., Allonby House, near 
Maryport. 
Wakefield, Rev. J., C. of Blymhill, Staffordsh. 
W a Rev. J. M. M., V. of Thornham, 
ent. 


Or Davauters—The Lady of 


| Burningham, Rey. T., Millbrook R. 


Burton, Rev. R. L., St. Giles’ V., Shrews- 
bury. 
Danbuz, Rey. J., Creed R., Cornwall. 
Elliott, Rev. G., Southampton. 
Eyre, Rev. C. W., Charlton in Lindrick R., 
Notts. 
Francis, Rev. C.D., at Brayfield-on-the Green, 
Northamptonshire. 
Gibbes, Rev. H., Hatton R. 
Green, Rev. W., P. C. of Woodsetts, Notts. 
Hamilton, Rev. J. H., V. of Sheepshed, Lei- 
cestershire. 
Hart, Rev. Joshua, Otley V., Yorkshire. 
Hordern, Rev. J., V. of Rostherne, Cheshire, 
Hutton, Rey. G., Gate Burton R., Lincolnsh. 
King, Rey. C., at Backworth House, North- 
umberland. 
Lagden, Rev. R. D., Stourton Caundle, 
Dorset. 
Lee, Rev. W. M., R. of Alverdiscott, Devon. 
Milne, Rev. R. M., formerly of Magdalen Hall, 
Oxford. 
Molyneux, Rey. B., Whitley P., Preston 
Brook. 
Morgan, Rev. J. P., Festiniog, Merionethsh. 
Perry, Rev. J., V. of Breage, Cornwall. 
Phillpotts, Rev. T., at Porthgwidden, Corn- 
wall. 
Pickering, Rev. E. H., at Eton College. 
Plunknett, Rev. W., Horsted Keynes R., 
Sussex, 
Rankin, Rev. F. H., Alworth. 
Rawnsley, Rev. D., Little Hadham P., Letts. 
Richards, Rev. J. W., at Begbroke House. 
Scriven, Rev. C., at Rushall, Wilts. 
Sisson, Rev. L., R. of Swafield, Norfolk. 
Thompson, Rey. J., at Bridlington Quay. 
Tinling, Rev. E. D., at Halberton V. 
Trevelyan, Rev. G., Malden V., Surrey. 
Ventris, Rev. E., Cambridge. 
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Wardroper, Rev. C., at Taynton. Rev. E. P. Luscombe, formerly of St. John's 
Way, Rey. H., Henbury V., Gloucestersh, Coll., Camb., to Elizabeth Frances, only sur- 
Webster, Rev. S. K., of Emman. Coll., Camb. viving child of the late Rev. W. Hughes, of 
Williams, Rey, W., Hyde V., Winchester. Somerset House, near Wexford. 
a Rev. H. P..Marsham, of Trinity Hall, Camb. 
MARRIAGES. to Caroline Savill, d. of O. S« Onley, Esq., 
Rev. E. L. Bennett, of Merton Coll., Oxon, of Stisted Hall, Essex. 
to Anne Hudson, e. d. of the late Rev. T. | Rev. T. Mills, B.A. of Trinity Coll., Camb., 
Huntingford, v. of Kempsford. | to Mary Elizabeth, e. d. of the late Rev. 
Rev. T. Bibby, p- c. of Holy Trinity, Liver- T. S. eden r. of Little Waltham. 
pool, to Eliza, e. d. of T. Wilson, Esq. Rev. R. Montgomery, M.A. of Lincoln Coll., 
Rev. G. A. Booth, M.A. of Exeter Coll., Oxon, Oxon, to Rachel Catherine Andrews, d. of 
to Anna Maria ty Ayscough, e. d. of the late A. 1). M‘Kenzie, Esq. , of Cadogan- 
Admiral Ayscough, Prospect-place, South- place, and of Bursledon, Hants. ’ 
ampton. Rev. O, F. Owen, p. c. of Stratton Audley, to 
Rev. J. Bush, of Wadham Coll., Oxon, to Ama- Emily, second d. of W. Montague, Esq., of 
bel, d. of the late Major Joseph Brooks. Constitution House, Gloucester. 
Rev. C. Candy, to Mary, second d. of John | Rev. T. Preston, of Exeter Coll., Oxon, to Jane 
Mitchell, Se of Haslemere, Surrey. Octavia, y.d. of J. Cobbold, Esq., of Ipswich. 
Rev. W. L. Collet, of Queen’s Coll., to Frances | Rev. W. L. Rolleston, v. of Great Dalby, to 
Harriett, only d. of H. Smith, Esq., of Mor- Mary Sophia, e. d, of Sir F. G. Fowke, 
den Coll., Blackheath. Bart., of Lowesby Hall, Leicestershire. 
Rev. R. Edwards, c. of Slaidburn, to Betsey, | Rev. H. R. Roxby, v. of St. Olave, Jewry, 


d.of the late John Pilling, Esq., of Blax- | 
enden, Lancashire. 
Rev. J. Elliot, Master of Wolsingham Gram- | 


and r. of St. Martin’s, Ironmonger-lane, 
London, to Augusta Maria, y.d. of KE. Lally, 
of Farnham, Esq. 

Rev. C. Smalley, jun., M.A. of St. John's 
Coll., Camb., and ¢. of Brailes, Warwick- 
shire, to Eleanor, e. d. of E. Smalley, Esq., 
of Camden-place, Bath, and late of the Ma- 
dras Civil Service. 

; Rev. J. Sparling, of Oriel Coll., Oxon, to Ca- 

to Lavinia, youngest sister of the Right Hon. therine Sybilla, fourth dau, of Sir T. J. de 

Lord Lyttleton. Trafford, Bart. 

Rev. J. Harrison, of Tottenham, Middlesex, | Rev, J, If. Stephenson, r. of Corringham, 
to Lithial, second d. of Mr. T. Grove. Essex, to Mary, y. d. of the Very Rev. the 

Rev. W. Hayes, of King’s Coll., London, to Dean of Waterford. 

Marion, widow of C. G. Kett, Esq., Royal | Rev. N. Travers, to Ellen Annie, y. d. of the 
Artillery. late G. Saulez, Esq., of Anstey. 

Rev. J. Haymes, formerly Fell. of Clare Hall, | Rev. J. J. Tuck, of Corpus Christi College, 
Camb., to Helen, third d. of J, H. Rigg, Camb., to Lucy, e. d. of B. Girling, Esq., of 
Esq., of Fifeshire. East Dereham. 

Rev. D. Hogarth, r. of the Isle of Portland, to | Rey. F. Thurland, c. of Garsington, to Mary 
Jane Barclay, e. d. of the late J. Ballantyne, Ana, e. d. of J. Blackburn, Esq., of Rous- 
Esq., Printer, Edinburgh. ton Hall, Lincolnshire. 

Rev. H. Jodrell, M.A., late of Exeter Coll., | Rev. C. F. S. Weidemann, of Christ Chureh, 
Oxon, second son of E, Jodrell, Esq., of to Miss Mary Cecil Vardy. 

Burghfield Lodge, Berks, to Eloise Fanny, | Rev. C. T. Wilson, son of H. H. Wilson, Esq., 
only child of Charles Napier, K.C.B., of Boden Professor of Sanscrit in the Univer- 
Merchistown, Hants. sity of Oxford, to Rose Ann, e. ¢. of tho 

Rev. G.L. Langdon, of Austwick, near Settle, Rev. W, Dansey, r. of Donhead St. Andrew, 
Yorkshire, to Elizabeth Autiam, e. d. of R. and prebendary of Salisbury. 

Reeks, Esq., of Piddletown, Dorset. 


mar School, Durham, to Martha, e. d. of 
the late Rev. P. Brownrigg. 

tev. J. K. Fowler, B.A., late of Queens’ | 
Coll., Camb., to Sarah, y. d. of the late R. | 
Atkinson, Esq., of Shacklewell. 

Rev. H. Glynne, r. of Hawarden, Flintshire, 
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N.B. The Events are made up to the 22nd of each Month, 








TESTIMONIALS OF RESPECT | “Rev. John Atkyns, curate of Old 

Have been received by the following Clergymen— \ Windsor, and of the Queen’s Chapel in 
Rev. H, W. G. Armstrong, late curate | Windsor park, 

Kol ’ . 

of Uttoxeter. Rev. D. Bagot, minister of St. James's 


Rev. A. Arrowsmith, curate of Kid- Episcopal Chapel, Edinburgh, . 
lington, | “Rev. A. C. Bromehead, of Eckington. 
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Rev. J. Balfour, late fminister of St. 
James’s Church, Cheltenham. 

Rev. J. G. Fawcett, late chaplain to 
the Rochford Union, Essex. 

Rev. J. Fisher, rector of Higham-on- 
the-Hill, Leicestershire. 

Rev. W. Ford, perpetual curate of 
Lane-End, Staffordshire. 

Rev. Fras. D. Gilby, late vicar of 
Eckington. 

Rev. J. Hazel, late curate of Long 
Sutton, Lincolnshire. 

Rev. W. Burgess Hayne, late vicar of 
Henlow, Beds. 

Rev. D. Jenkins, incumbent of Pud- 
sey, near Leeds. 

Rev. S. Jenner, of East Farleigh. 

Rev. W. B. Knight, chancellor of the 
diocese of Llandaff. 

Rev. J. Scurr, incumbent of Nine- 
banks, by the parishioners of Slaley, on 
his retiring from the curacy of that 
place. 

Rev. E. T. Smith, resident chap- 
lain of the Infant Orphan Asylum, Wan- 
stead, by his former parishioners of St. 
James's, Bermondsey. 

Rey. W. LL. B. Stocker, incumbent of 
Horsforth, Yorkshire. 

Rev. R. Williams, curate of Little 
Hadham, Herts. 


BERKSHIRE, 


The Rev. G. Hulme, of Shrivefield, 
has munificently offered 1000/. towards 
the endowment of a church in the parish 
of Grazeley, in which he has no other 
interest than a desire to promote God’s 
glory and man’s welfare. 

New Cuvurcu ar Cooknam Dean. 
—It is contemplated to build a new 
church for the districts of Cookham 
Dean and Pinkney’s Green (within about 
four miles of Maidenhead), which con- 
tain a population of nearly 1000, mostly 
poor persons, residing at a distance of 
between four and five miles from the 
parish church. It is the intention of the 
committee (consisting of Sir George 
Young, Mr. John Rogers, the patron of 
the vicarage of Cookham, the Rev. J. 
F. Grantham, vicar, the Rev. G. H. 
Hodson, curate, &c.), to provide church 
room, in free and open seats, for about 
350 persons, and to erect a building, 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


out the objects of the committee, it has 
been computed that the sum of 1800/, 
will be amply sufficient. Mr. John Ro- 
gers, the patron of the vicarage, has sub. 
scribed 500/, towards the endowment of 
the sacred edifice, and 25/. towards its 
erection. For the latter purpose up- 
wards of 800/. have been subscribed by 
the principal inhabitants of the districts, 
amongst whom are the Earl of Plymouth, 
Sir George Young, Sir J. C. Rashley, 
the Dowager Lady Young, Sir William 
Pepys, Rev. T. Whateley, Admiral Sir 
John and Lady West, Mr. Chas. Pascoe 
Grenfell, Messrs. Edward and G. Lee, 
Rev. J. F. Grantham, &c. It is fully 
expected that, with some pecuniary aid 
from the commissioners for the building 
of churches, a sufficient sum will be col- 
lected to enable the committee to com- 
mence the undertaking in the early part 
of next year. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE, 


Harveton Cuurcna has just under- 
gone a complete repair, and has been 
fitted up entirely with open seats. 

Cambripoe.—The new church of St. 
Andrew’s the Great, which stands on the 
site of the old church, pulled down 
about two years back, was consecrated 
in state on the 19th of October, by the 
Lord Bishop of Ely, who preached on 
the occasion. The new church contains 
one of the finest and most musically- 
toned set of bells in England. 

CambBripce.—The restoration ‘of the 
church of the Holy Sepulchre, the oldest 
of the four round churches, which for 
nearly two years has been carried on by 
the direction of the Cambridge Camden 
Society, is now almost brought to com- 
pletion, and appears to equal in interest, 
and surpass in correctness of detail, any 
similar restoration in the kingdom. Two 
years back, the church was pronounced 
unsafe, and part actually gave way, from 
the sapping of the foundations for graves, 
and the superincumbent weight of a per- 
pendicular addition to the Norman nave. 
The parish is small and poor, and had 
resolved to pull down their old church, 
when some members of the university 
undertook to preserve and restore it. 
Since that time the walls have been care- 


avoiding all unnecessary expense, worthy 
of the holy purpose to which it is to be 
voted. For this purpose, and to carry 


fully rebuilt with the original materials, 
upon a solid foundation of concrete, the 
fine western doorway restored, and the 
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windows reduced to their pristine con- 
dition, and filled with stained glass, some 
of which is old, and of the remainder, 

rt was executed by Mr. Willement, 
and part by Mr. Wailes, of Newcastle. 
The circular nave is covered externally 
by a conical capping of Northampton- 
shire slate, and internally by a vaulted 
dome. Encaustic tiles will shortly fill 
the whole area, and throw back the rich 
and varied hues which pour down upon 
them through the tinted glass. In the 
choir and aisles will be low oak sittings, 
open to poor as well as rich. 


CHESHIRE, 


The Chester Diocesan School for edu- 
cating the daughters of clergymen offi- 
ciating in the diocese, and for training up 
other young persons as governesses, is to 
be opened early in January. The Bishop 
of Chester has accepted the office of pa- 
tron, and has interested himself in its 
establishment. The school will be under 
the direction of a clergyman and chief 
governess, who will be elected during the 
present month. 


DEVONSHIRE, 

East. BupLercu.—A meeting of the 
East Budleigh and Budleigh Salterton 
Association in aid of the Society for Pro- 
pagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 
was held in the National School Room, 
Salterton, on Tuesday, October 3rd. The 
chair was filled by the Rev. G. II. Kempe, 
minister of Salterton. The speakers were, 
the Revs. Prebendary Medley, of St. 
Thomas, Exeter; Brock, of Exmouth ; 
Rowe, of Crediton; and C. C. Bartholo- 
mew, of Lympstone. The report for the 
past year stated that the sum of 53/. 6s. 6d. 
was remitted to the parent society. A 
collection was made after the meeting, 
which amounted to 12/. 2s, 84d. Let 
every parish in the kingdom collect but 
once a-year this sum, and the society will 
realize an increase of 120,000/. ; or let 
every parish do what this parish did last 
year, and this venerable society will have 
at her command 520,0001. 

Tar Buriat Servicr.—We under- 
stand that the Lord Bishop of Exeter has 
addressed a letter to the Rev. Mr. Cole- 
ridge, of Buckerell, in reply to one that 
Was published with his signature, con- 
cerning the mutilation of the burial ser- 
vice in this and other dioceses ; and he 
States that the practice of not performing 


the full service unless an extraordinary 
fee be paid, subjects the minister to a 
very heavy penalty.— Hreter Flying 
Post. 

Devonvort.—On Friday, the 29th 
September, the Lord Bishop of Exeter 
laid the foundation-stone ofa new chapel- 
of-ease (St. Michael's) in the neighbour- 
hood of Stoke. The site for the sacred 
edifice was generously granted by the 
authorities of the manor of Stoke Dame- 
rel, free of cost. Devonport contains a 
population of 33,000, whilst provision 
only is made for the instruction of 3100 
souls, in the doctrines of the Church— 
Stoke Damerel containing a parish church, 
constructed for 800 persons ; the proprie- 
tary chapel of St. John’s, built by sub- 
scription in 1709, constructed for 1300 
persons, and the proprietary chapel of St. 
Aubyn for 1000. In these churches, 
moreover, there are very few sittings ; 
but the proposed chapel at Stoke will ac- 
parsinares 1000 persons, half the sit- 
tings being free. 

Her Majesty the Queen Dowager has 
given an additional 201. towards the Na- 
tional Schools at Ilfracombe. 

DORSETSHIRE, 

DorcurstEr.—The re-building of All 
Saints’ Church was commenced on Octo- 
ber 4th, when the foundation-stone was 
laid by the Lord Bishop of Salisbury. After 
the ceremony, A. H, D. Acland, Esq., 
the senior churchwarden, hospitably en- 
tertained the Lord Bishop and the Clergy 
and gentry at his residence, Wollaston 
louse, and the poor were not forgotten 
on the interesting occasion. 

ESSEX. 

The Bishop of London has been en- 
gaged during the month in a course of 
confirmations in this county. In one 
week his Lordship administered the sacred 
rite to nearly 3000 young persons of both 
sexes. 

Cuetmsrorpd Cuarity Scnoors,— 
Sermons on behalf of these schools were 
preached on Sunday, September 24th, in 
the parish church, That in the morning 
by the Rev. C. T. James, B.A., of Ex- 
eter College, Cambridge, from Prov. ix. 
10; and that in the evening by the Rev. 
J. A. Coombe, M.A., Fellow of St. 
John’s, Cambridge, from 1 Cor. iii. 19. 
The amount collected was about 411. 
This school (established in 1713) con- 
sists of thirty boys and twenty girls, who 
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are taught to read, write, and cast ac- 
counts; they are also instructed in the 
principles of the Christian religion, 
clothed once a-year, supplied with books 
and other things necessary for their edu- 
cation, and when of proper age, as many 
are put out apprentice as the interest 
arising from 500/., left by Mrs. Ann 
Johnson for that purpose, will admit. 
The school is supported partly by en- 
dowments, and partly by annual sub- 
scriptions of the inhabitants and neigh- 
bouring gentry. The endowment of this 
school consists of the following sums, 
vhich, by direction of the benefactors, 
were invested in the public funds, and 
at present stand in the name of the Rev. 
C. A. St. John Mildmay, the rector of 
the parish, and other respectable in- 
habitants :— 1767, John Arnold Wal- 
linger, Esq., 2004; 1782, Mrs. Ann 
Johnson, 500/,; 1791, Mr. Henry Gil- 
bert, 200/.; 1802, Mr. John Clarke, 
200/.; 1835, Mr. H. Lambirth, 1002. ; 
1887, Mr, Timothy Holmsted, 100/. 
Total 1,300/. 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 

A circular has been signed by a ma- 
jority of the resident clergy of the united 
bishoprics of Gloucester and Bristol, 
alleging that the union has been disad- 
vantageous to the church. 

Sr. Lawrence Cuurcu, Swinpon. 
—At a meeting of the building com- 
mittee for the restoration of this venerable 
and highly interesting fabric, held at the 
Christian Knowledge depot in Pitville- 
street, Cheltenham, after an examination 
of the several plans proposed, it was de- 
termined to proceed with the works at 
the commencement of the ensuing spring. 
The leading object of the committee has 
been to provide large accommodation, in 
numerous free sittings, for the poorer 
parishioners. The venerable and sin- 
gular tower, together with the external 
character of the church, will be strictly 
yreserved as it stands at the present day. 
‘he proposed alterations for the interior 
will afford great additional room for the 
parishioners, while they are in strict ac- 
cordance with ecclesiastical propriety. 
The number of free sittings to be pro- 
vided for the poor will be 120. 

The Venerable Archdeacon Timbrell 
has resigned the treasurership of the 
Clergy Widows’ Charity, Bristol, on ac- 
count of the state of his health ; and the 


Ven. Archdeacon Thorp has been ap. 
pointed to succeed him. 

GLOUCESTER AND BristTor.. — The 
number of persons confirmed by the 
Lord Bishop of this diocese last month 
at Frenchay and Henbury was 640, iy 
addition to 4900 also recently contirmed 
by his lordship in other parts of this 
diocese. — There are now eleven new 
churches in course of erection in this 
diocese ; one is situated near Clifton 
Down. It is of freestone, and so fay 
advanced that it will be roofed before 
winter. 

In the will of Ann Wicks (now in 
Doctors’-Commons), late of Cheltenham, 
in the county of Gloucester, spinster, de- 
ceased, the following curious legacies 
occur, after desiring to be buried in the 
chancel of Frampton church :—500/, for 
a monument to be erected to her memory ; 
1000/. for communion plate for Fram 
ton church; 50/. for a cloth for the 
communion table ; 500/. to improve it 
(Frampton church) ; 5007. to rail in the 
churchyard ; 1002. to the vicar of Framp- 
ton for preaching her funeral sermon. 
The interest of her Bank Stock, which is 
a very large sum, she directs to be dis- 
tributed on her birthday (23rd of April) 
annually to the aged poor of Frampton. 
This will has been contested by the rela- 
tives of the deceased ; but, by a receut 
decision of Sir Herbert Jenner T'ust, the 
will has been pronounced for, and ad- 
ininistration granted.— The Britannia, 

HAMPSHIRE. 

Portsmouri NATIONAL Scuoo1s.— 
The number of children educated a 
these schools is 250, of whom 150 are 
boys, and 100 girls. The schools are in 
connexion with the Diocesan Board o/ 
Education. Sermons for their benelit 
were recently preached at St. Thomas's, 
by the Venerable Archdeacon Lear, of 
Sarum. The collections from pew to 
pew, at the close of the services, amounted 
to 39/. 

Wincurster.—A meeting of the 
clergy of the rural deanery of Winchester 
and others, both laymen and clergymen 
of the neighbourhood, recently assembled 
in the chapter room of the cathedral, for 
the purpose of furthering the objects © 
the Manufacturing and Mining Com- 
mittee of the National Society. The 
very rev. the dean presided on the occa- 
sion, and was supported by the warden; 
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and, with hardly an exception, by the 
whole body of the clergy of the city and 
neighbourhood, the few not present being 
absent from home or being prevented 
attending by official duties. Letters, ac- 
counting for their absence, were received 
from Lord Ashburton, Sir Thomas 
Baring, Bart., the speaker of the House 
of Commons, J. B. East, Esq., the 
Mayor of Winchester, and Langford 
Lovell, Esq. It was moved by the 
warden, and seconded by J. T. Wad- 
dington, Esq. — ‘That this meeting, 
agreeing in the statements expressed by 
the National Society, ‘ that at the present 
crisis it is the especial duty of the mem- 
bers of the church, laity as well as 
clergy, to make extraordinary efforts for 
raising the children of the poor in the 
more populous of the manufacturing and 
mining districts, from the alarming state 
of ignorance and demoralization disclosed 
to public view by recent inquiries and 
events,’ desire to co-operate with the 
National Society in raising a special fund 
for the improvement of education in the 
mining and manufacturing districts.” It 
was also further resolved, Rev. Canon 
Vaux moving, and J. Campion, Esq., 
seconding, that the rural dean be re- 
quested to receive contributions for the 
above object, and to forward the same 
to the treasurer of the National Society. 
Not a small number of subscribers, and 
of considerable amount, was added on 
the occasion of the meeting. 
KENT. 

New Caurcues at Wootwicu.— 
Two new churches are about to be erected 
in the extensive and populous town of 
Woolwich. At present there are but 
one parochial church and one licensed 
proprietary chapel, supplying together 
hot quite 600 ynappropriated sittings. 
Che population, exclusive of the military, 
for whom church accommodation is pro- 
vided by government, exceeds 23,000 
persons. ‘The cost of these churches is 
estimated at 9000/., of which 2900/. has 
already been subscribed, including agrant 
from the Church Building Commis- 
sioners. They will contain about 1200 
7 sittings. 

HE Bishop oF Rocnester’s Tat- 
ENNIAL Visrtration. — On Monday, 
Oct. 9th, the Lord Bishop of Rochester 
commenced the triennial visitation of his 
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diocese, at Bromley Church. The at- 
tendance of the clergy was larger than 
usual, and the rev. gentlemen present 
appeared to take the deepest interest in 
the address of their worthy and highly 
esteemed diocesan. Prayers having been 
said by the Rev. J. E. Newall, the In- 
cumbent of Bromley, the names of the 
clergy were called by the registrar, and 
the bishop took his seat within the altar 
rails and proceeded to deliver. 


LEICESTERSHIRE. 

Her Majesty the Queen Dowager 
has contributed a donation of 20/. to- 
wards defraying the expenses to be 
incurred in the repair and restoration 
of the ancient parish church at Stoke 
Golden, which has fallen into ex- 
treme dilapidation. It was built in 
the reign of Edward I., and is one of the 
finest specimens of early English eccle- 
siastical architecture in this country. Her 
majesty has also given 201, towards de- 
fraying the expenses of enlarging St. 
Mary’s Church, Kirkdale, Liverpool. 


LINCOLNSHIRE. 


Lincotn.—A report has obtained con- 
siderable circulation, that the beautiful 
cathedral in this city was in imminent 
danger unless very extensive repairs were 
immediately made. The report has not 
the very smallest foundation in truth ; 
and nothing but the usual repairs have 
been effected this year by the dean and 
chapter. 


The Bishop of Lincoln has finished 
his confirmations in Lincolnshire. The 
number of young persons confirmed in 
that county is 11,090, being an increase 
of 802 since 1840. 


MIDDLESEX. 

Bisnorscate Cuurcnu-rare Merr- 
inc.—A meeting of the inhabitants of 
this populous parish took place on the 
27th of September, in the church, for the 
purpose of making a church and poor- 
rate for the next quarter. At one o’clock 
the chair was taken by the Rev. Dr. 
Russell, the rector, when exactly six 
persons were present. No churchwarden 
appeared, and his place was supplied by 
the vestry-clerk, who called for a 4}d. 
rate, to mect the necessary expenses, 
which was carried. 

RESTORATION OF THE Royat Caper 
or the Savoy.—The beautiful chape 
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belonging to the ancient palace of the 
Savoy has been for some time past uader- 
going a course of complete restoration 
and repair, by express command and at 
the expense of her Majesty. The Savoy 
conference finally settled the Book of 
Common Prayer, and there the admirable 
preface to the Liturgy was written. Here 
also, in days of yore, many of the bishops 
were consecrated, and among them, Wil- 
son, Bishop of Sodor and Man, by Arch- 
bishop Sharpe, in 1698. The chapel, 
according to Pennant, was restored and 
royally endowed by Henry VII., under 
his will, dated 1508. This endowment 
is still kept up, the incumbent receiving 
an annual fee by royal warrant. In ad- 
dition to other costly improvements, her 
Majesty has determined to add a new 
organ. The works are all completed, 
with the exception of a new stained- 
glass window over the altar. The chapel 
was re-opened on the 29th October. 

Ata meeting of the Court of Common 
Council, 500/. was voted for the repair 
of the church of St. James’s, Duke’s- 
place, and 2002, to the Royal Free Hos- 
pital, Gray’s-inn-lane, late Greville- 
Street. 

Of the 100,0001. subscribed towards 
the special fund of the National Society, 
22,000/. were given by clergymen and 
clerical bodies, and 68,000/, by laymen. 

Prws.—In Westminster Abbey, the 
choir is to be altered, the present mise- 
rable screen-work is to be removed, and 
pews abolished. In the cathedral at 
Canterbury, the choir is about to be fur- 
nished with new stalls and a throne, and 
the pews are to be removed. The new 
church in the Broadway, Westminster, 
has been built without pews. 


NORTHUMBERLAND, 


Newcastig-on-Tynxg.— The quar- 
terly meeting of the Committee of the 
Diocesan Church Building Society was 
held in St. Nicholas’ Vestry, on Thurs- 
day, Oct. 12th; present—the Archdea- 
con of Northumberland, in the chair; the 
Archdeacon of Durham; the Vicar of 
Newcastle, Rev. H. Douglas, Rev. J. 
Collinson, Rev. W. C. King, Rev. J. 
Davies, Rev, W. Dodd, Rev. R. G. L. 
Blenkinsopp, Robert Plummer, Esgq., 
Rev. H. \ . Wright, Rev, M. Plummer, 
Rev. C. Lee, Rev. H. Wardell, Rev. J. 
Armstrong, Rev. W. T. Shields, Rev. J. 
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D. Eade, &c. A grant of 501. was voted 
towards building a newchapel at Ingle. 
ton, in the parish of Staindrop. On Tues. 
day evening, the 17th of Oct., the Pa. 
rochial Society for the Cultivation of 
Church Music, under the control and 
patronage of the clergy and churchwar. 
dens of the parish of St. Andrew, and 
the chapelwardens of St. Peter, held their 
first meeting in the girls’ school-room, 
Percy-street. The exercises were con- 
ducted by the Rev. W. T. Shields, who 
also delivered an able address on sacred 
music. Such meetings will prove of 
much advantage, by furnishing the means 
to parishioners of all classes to obtain a 
correct knowledge of the choral services 
of the church. The Mainzer system of 
teaching has been adopted. 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 


Frome.—On Sunday morning, Octo- 
ber 1, the Lord Bishop of Salisbury 
confirmed in Frome parish church, du- 
ring Divine service, 183 young persons, 
parishioners. After the confirmation 
office, his lordship delivered an address 
to the newly-confirmed persons, all 
standing before him in the chancel. The 
bishop preached in the afternoon, and on 
Monday morning, after the Liturgy, ad- 
ministered confirmation to 445 more 
young persons. On Tuesday his lord- 
ship confirmed 226 persons in the parish 
of Bruton. 

The meetings of the Midsomer Norton 
Association of the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 
and the Church Missionary Society, took 

lace on Monday, the 22nd of October. 

‘he chair was taken atthe morning meet- 
ing by Capt. Scobell, R.N., and in the 
evening by the Rev. C. O. Mayne, the 
Vicar. The various resolutions were 
moved and supported in appropriate and 
effective addresses, by the Revs. C. 0. 
Mayne, E. W. Tuffnell, R. Hamilton, 
and T. M‘Clatchie; Capt. Scobell, J. 
Hippisley, W. Gosling, and R. M. Bird, 
Esqrs. The attendance was very large, 
and the proceedings were of the most 
satisfactory and gratifying character. ‘The 
collections after the sermonsand meetings 
amounted to 35/. A subscription in 

of the missionary objects in China, 10 
connexion with both the above societies, 
has been opened by the Midsomer Not- 
ton Association, 
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Tue Lorp Bishop or Batu anv 
We.ts.—An Act was passed in the last 
Session of Parliament, to “ provide for 
the performance of Episcopal Functions, 
in case of the incapacity of any Bishop 
or eres, 3 the operation of which, 
we regret to hear, is likely to bear with 
peculiar hardship on the aged and excel- 
lent Diocesan of Bath and Wells. The 
subject was thus alluded to in a farewell 
address, delivered to the clergy assembled 
at a meeting of the Diocesan Societies, 
recently held at Wells, by the venerable 
prelate’s son, the Rev. Chancellor Law, 
Special Commissary of the Diocese :— 

“T wish I could find words to thank 
the clergy and the laity — for the 
kindness with which they have uniformly 
received the mention of my name. [ 
thank my friends now; I have to thank 
them for the period which has elapsed 
since I came to this diocese, now five 
years since, for the cordial and active 
support which they have given me. I 
have also to thank those who may not 
have agreed with me, for the kindness 
which they have displayed. By what 
has fallen from my friend the Archdea- 
con, and from others of the speakers, you 
cannot be surprised at my saying that I 
believe this to be the last occasion on 
which I shall address you officially. You 
cannot be surprised if, on this occasion, 
(which I consider my retirement from the 
diocese,) I ask you to allow me a short 
time, whilst I tell you why I think this is 
the last occasion on which I shall ad- 
dress you. You are well aware that 
when any rector, vicar, curate, canon, or 
any minister of the church grows aged, 
and infirmities come upon him, we per- 
mit him to retire ; but when age and in- 
firmities advance upon a bishop, he is 
not so permitted ; work on he must. For 
fifly years, my parent was able and 
zealous in devoting his services to the 
church, as a private clergyman and as a 
prelate; but seven years ago, when he 
was seventy-five years of age, I first per- 
ceived the approach of failure. I then 
oflered to give up my house and home— 
my wife and family did the same—to 
render him my inefficient services, At 
first they were not accepted; but five 
years ago | was permitted to come to my 
parent’s aid, By God's blessing, the im- 
perfect services which I rendered to him 
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seemed not altogether in vain ; my parent 
— more strength and confidence ; 
and I did hope that it would please God 
to permit me to continue by his side as 
long as life was spared him. However, 
at the end of the second year, it seemed 
that my fond anticipations would not be 
realized, for it was communicated to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury that 1 was 
assuming the authority, and that the pre- 
late was equal to his duties; but after 
long consideration, at the end of five or six 
months, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
treating me as the de facto administrator of 
the affairs of the diocese, requested me 
to resume my post. Then again I ho 

and prayed that | might be permitted to 
continue in this diocese so long as my 
father lived ; but I confess to you that his 
infirmities increased more ical more, till, 
at length, early in this year, the pen, in a 
manner, fell from his hand, and he was 
totally incapacitated from continuing the 
duties of the diocese with any aid. It 
became necessary, therefore, that I should 
communicate this fact to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and to state it also to the 
members of the administration; and 
when I saw that they scarcely knew how 
to meet the difficulty, I offered to con- 
tinue, if the Archbishop of Canterbury 
would allow my signature with his 
counter signature, to be the same as that 
of the bishop. It also a —e to me 
that as the aged prelate had been obliged 
to continue through all the stages of in- 
cipient and advancing inefficiency, and 
that, at length, he could not move hand 
or foot (to speak with reference to dio- 
cesan duties), a suffragan bishop might 
have been appointed, and my father’s 
infirmities suffered to remain unno- 
ticed. It has, however, been thought 
otherwise, and, at a late périod in the 
session, an Act was passed, called the 
Episcopal Functions Act; and under 
that Act, very shortly, my father’s in- 
firmities will be dragged forward before 
strangers ; he will be deprived of his 
bishopric ; all his funds will be taken 
from him; and I know not that an- 
other penny will be received on his be- 
half. That Act says, that unless there 
is some one legally qualified to receive, 
nothing will be paid. You will not, 
therefore, be surprised at my saying that 
| consider my duties at an end: for, 
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having been the Special Commissary of 
this Diocese on Church principles, you 
could not expect that, even if the situa- 
tion were offered to me, 1 would ever be- 
come an Act of Parliament Commissary. 
(Loud applause.) You cannot expect 
that, when I consider that my aged parent 
has been cruelly treated, | would take 
any notice of that Act; but I will say that 
I consider he has been so treated, that 
aged prelate having been dragged through 
all the stages of infirmity, his bishopric 
taken from him, and another sinaeh in 
his stead. To my friends I am thankful ; 
those who think I have not acted kindly, 
I forgive ; and in that spirit I pray, and 
wish you to join with me, that ‘ The grace 


of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of 


God, and the fellowship of the Holy 
Ghost, may be with us all, evermore. 
Amen.” 

Diocese or Baru ann Wetts— 


The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of 


Winchester, the Right Hon. Dr. Nicholl, 
as Vicar-General of the Lord Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and the Venerable W.R. 
Lyall, M.A., Archdeacon of Maidstone, 
held a meeting, as Commissioners under 
the Episcopal Functions Act, in refer- 
ence to the Diocese of Bath and Wells, 
at the Diocesan Society’s Office in Wells, 
on Thursday, the 10th of October, With 
the concurrence of the family of the Lord 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, the Commis- 
sioners, under the powers vested in them 
by the act, caused the proceedings to be 
strictly private. 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Tur cate Bisunop or Licurirtyp.— 
The remains of the late Bishop of Lich- 
field having been removed from Clifton 
Hotwells to Eecleshall, the body lay in 
state at the Castle on Monday and Tues- 
day evenings, the 23rd and 24th of 
October, under the management and re- 
culation of the house steward. On Wed- 
nesday the 25th, the funeral took place ; 
the shops in the town were all closed, 
and the blinds of the windows of the in- 
habitants were down. The coftin-plate, 
which was surmounted by a mitre, bore 
the following inscription:—The Right 
Reverend James Bowstead, D.D., Lord 

sishop of Lichfield, died 11th of October, 
1843, aged 42 years.—Aris’s Birming- 
ham Gazette. 

Bunron-on-Trent.—The Marquis 
of Anglesey laid the first stone of Christ 





Church, in this place, on October 3rd, 
when Lady Adelaide Paget accom. 
panied the noble and gallant marquis 
from Beaudesert. The children of the 
local schools, and most of the clergy and 
gentry of the neighbourhood were pre- 
sent at the interesting ceremony ; the 
church will be built in the Gothic style 
of architecture, and is intended to ac- 
commodate 1000 persons. 

SURREY. 

Reputityi.—The new church of St, 
John the Evangelist, at Redhill, in the 
parish of Reigate, was consecrated by 
the Lord Bishop of Winchester, on 
Saturday, 30th Sept. The church is 
Situated On an eminence near to the 
station of the Brighton railway. It is 
built in the old English style of archi- 
tecture, and will accommodate 600 per- 
sons—two-thirds of the sittings being fre 
and unappropriated, During the read- 
ing of the sentences at the offertory a 
collection was made, which, including a 
donation from his lordship, amounted to 
2637, 

SUSSEX, 

Ilurstprerpont. — The foundation- 
stone of a new parish church was laid 
by the Lord Bishop of Chichester, on the 
29th of September. The old church, 
which was much out of repair, was built 
in the time of William the Conqueror, by 
Simon de Pierpont; and the baptismal 
font, erected at that period, has been pre- 
served for the new structure. The Rev. 
C. H. Borrer, rector, has subscribed th 
sum of 1000/., other branches of the 
Horrer family, 700/., and W. J. Cam- 
pion, Esq., 1200/., towards the building, 
which will cost 6000/., 5000/. of which 
has been collected. 

Cuicurster.—The commissary of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury has visited 
this city, for the express purpose of in- 
specting the different churches within 
the city, which are under the peculiar 
jurisdiction of his Grace the Arclibishop 
of Canterbury. The recent alterations 
and improvements in the small antique 
church of All Saints, in the Pallant, were 
highly approved of. 

The interior of our cathedral is now 
undergoing are formation,such as restoring 
the ancient tombs and their effigies, and 
the mutilated Purbeck marble columns, 
which have so many years been suffered 
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to remain in a decayed state. The whole 
js under the superintendence of Mr. 
Richardson, who lately displayed his ta- 
lent in restoring the Temple church to 
its present beautiful state —Susser Ev- 
press. 

WARWICKSHIKE. 


BinMINGHAM.—The first stone of the 
new school-rooms connected with All 
Saints’ church, was laid on Monday, the 
16th of October, by the Rev. T. Mosely, 
rector of St. Martin’s. The new building 
is intended to accommodate 250 boys, 
250 girls, and 150 infants, in addition 
toa master’s house. The expense, in- 
cluding the site, fitting up, Xc., will 
amount to upwards of 1400/. This 
sum (excepting about 80/. yet wanted) 
las been raised by subscriptions, aided 
by grants from the National School So- 
ciety, and the Lords of the Council on 
Education.— Birmingham Advertiser. 

The estimated cost of the proposed 
improvements of the parish church of 
Leamington, including the erection of 
the nave and bell tower, is 10,000/., 

which is to be raised by voluntary con- 
eibations alone; a very considerable 
portion of which has already been sub- 
scribed. At the recent ceremony of 
laying the foundation-stone of the lan- 
tern tower, the collection at the close of 
the sermon amounted to upwards of 
2101.— Birmingham Gazette. 


WILTSHIRE. 

Society ror PromotinG CHRISTIAN 
KNOwLeDGE.—The diocesan anniversary 
of this society was held on Thursday, 
14th September, The meeting, which 
took place at the Council Chamber, was 
attended by a large number of the clergy. 
Several addresses were delivered, and a 

report was read, setting forth the object, 

and detailing the operations of the society 
during the ‘past year. The report con- 
cluded thus :—* It would not be right to 
men this statement without remarking, 

hat the Salisbury district branch of the 
Se ciety for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge affords scarcely any assistance to 
the parent society, towards carrying out 
the many and important designs which 
have now been referred to. It affords no 
assistance beyond half of the sum col- 
lected at the anniversary meeting of this 
cr the other Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, which 
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takes place in Salisbury once in every 
two years. The committee who have the 
management of the affairs of this district 
branch of the society regret their inability 
to assist the parent society, which, how- 
ever, they have no hope of being able to 
do, until the means shall be placed 
their disposal by benetactions, or by sub- 
scribers consenting to relinquish their 
right to receive back the half of their sub 
scriptions in books, which is the case at 
the present time. The committee would 
then be able to forward to the parent so- 
ciety in each year a sum, which, if not 
large, would still be of some assistance, 
and at the same time would be a trifling 
acknowledgment to the parent society for 
the liberal terms on which it supp lies its 
books, not to mention what, after all, 
ought to be the strongest motive—that 
we should thereby be lending our aid 
bestowing religious advantages On others, 
our fellow-countrymen whether at home 
or abroad, as well as in’ supplying 
them to the inhabitants of India and 
China, and other countries where false 
religions prevail, who yet enjoy not what 
we ourselves do—the word of light and 
salvation—which the society, if only i 
be afforded the means, will place in their 
hands, by supplying them with copies of 
ye Holy Scriptures in their own lan- 
guage. 

Muniricent Bequrst.—The lev. 
G, A. Montgomery, M.A., late rector of 
Bishopstone, has bequeathed the sum of 
1000/. to the parish church of Bishop- 
stone, a moiety thereof to be laid out im- 
mediately inrestoring,releading,repewing, 
and repairing thechurch ; the interestof the 
other moiety to be appropriated towards 
repairing the painted glass windows of 
the chancel, and in beautifying the church 
in other respects. The sum of 400/, to- 
wards the erection of a school-room, and 
the interest of 300/. to be laid out in the 
purchase of coals for the poor, to be sold 
to them at a cheap rate, on condition 
that an annual sum, amounting to a sum 
equal to the interest, is collected for that 
purpose. 

WORCESTERSHIRE, 

On Wednesday, October 11, the an- 
nual meeting of the Worcester Diocesan 
Association of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, was held in the 
Guildhall, Worcester, —the Lord Bishop 
of the diocese in the chair. The society 
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is in a very flourishing condition, the 
secretary having been authorized by the 
meeting to transmit a sum of 40/. to the 
parent society, being an increase of 10/. 
on last year’s donation, and 20/. on that of 
1841, and leaving a balance of 8/. 17s.8d. 
in the hands of the treasurer. The issue 
of books from the Worcester depository 
during the year has been as follows :— 
Libles, 586; Testaments, 724; Prayer- 
books, 1213; Tracts, and other bound 
books, 13,689; maps, 206; making a 
total of 16,418. The Rev. H. J. Has- 
lings, secretary to the foreign translation 
committee, reported that the sum of 20/. 
had been transmitted to the parent so- 
ciety on behalf of the foreign translation 
fund for the year 1841. The secretary’s 
annual statement of accounts was laid be- 
lore the meeting and approved, and the 
usual resolutions, with votes of thanks to 
the Lord Bishop for presiding ; to the 
secretary, the Rev. T. L. Wheeler, for 
his valuable services ; and to the mayor, 
J. Lilly, Esq., for the use of the Guild- 
hall, were adopted, and the meeting then 
broke up. 

Tue Vicar or Ovensury. -- We un- 
derstand that the parties who brought 
the long list of charges against the Rev. 
W.. Smith, and which were so fully gone 
into at the late commission at Pershore, 
(fifteen of which charges, it will be re- 
collected, being either abandoned at the 
time or dismissed by the commissioner, ) 
have signified to the bishop of the diocese 
that it is not their intention to institute 
further proceedings against their vicar; 
and that his lordship has announced to 
the rev. gentleman, through his solicitor, 
Mr. H. Foley, that he does not think 
fit to do so. We also learn that the 
vicar is about to seek redress against the 
complaining parties to recover the ex- 
venses to which he has been put.— 
Worcester Herald. 

Worcester Cuurcu BUILDING So- 
crery.—Ata quarterly meeting of the 
committee of the W orcester Diocesan 
Church Building Society, held on Oc- 
tober Lith, at the Guildhall, W orcester,— 
the Lord Dishop in the chair— Mr. Mgin- 
ton was appointed architect to the so- 
eety, and at was resolved that all plans 
be submitted to his inspection and ap- 
proved by him prior to any grants being 
made. A grant of 10d. tor the repairs 
of Spernall church, and one of 150/, to 





build a chapel at Malvern Link, in the 
parish of Leigh, were then made; after 
which the thanks of the meeting to her 
Majesty the Dowager Queen Adelaide, 
for the liberal donation of 50l. to the 
society, and to the Lord Bishop for his 
kindness in taking the chair, were una- 
nimously passed. 


YORKSHIRE. 


Her Majesty the Queen Dowager has 
been graciously pleased to transmit to 
the Rev. Henry M. Hutchinson, in- 
cumbent of Middlesmoor, the sum of 
20/. towards the erection of Ramsgill 
church. 

Yorx.—Walmgate Ward contains six 
parishes, and a population of 6095 souls, 
A great proportion of the number are 
members of the church, and there is no 
evening service either on the Sunday or 
any other day of the week in that ward ; 
but we are happy to learn that arrange- 
ments are in progress which will secure 
to the inhabitants a service on the Sun- 
day evenings in some one of the churches 
in the Walmgate district ; the pews and 
sittings of such church to be considered 
free during the evening service, and 
every facility to be afforded for the ac- 
commodation of the poor. Such is the 
project now on foot, and a meeting of 
the parochial authorities in the ward 1s 
shortly to be held for maturing the 
scheme and bringing it into operation,.— 
York Gazette. 

Diocesr or Ripon. —On Tueday, 
October 17th, the Lord Bishop of this 
diocese consecrated a new church, re- 
cently built in Dallowgill, near Kirkby 
Mallzeard. The snow fell thickly and 
without intermission all the morning, 1D 
consequence of which the attendance at 
the church was very small,.—Jbid. 

The Archbishop of York, the Bishop 
of Ripon, and the Bishop of Hereford, 
have liberally contributed to the fund 
for the erection of a testimonial in the 
parish church at Halifax, to the me- 
mory of Robert Ferrar, Bishop of St. 
David's, the martyr who was burnt al 
the cross of Carmarthen in 1555. 

A new church at Denholme Gate, near 
Haworth, in the parish of Bradford, 
Yorkshire, is to be erected forthwith. 

Dewspury.—~On Sunday, Oct. |, 
the commodious school-rooms, just 
erected, were opened for the reception 
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of the children of the poor, and every 
part occupied, so that numbers who had, 
during the week, made application for 
admission, were disappointed. Sermons 
were preached in the parish church, by 
the vicar in the morning, the curate in 
the afternoon, and by Archdeacon Mus- 
grave in the evening. Collections, 
amounting to 60/. 17s. 34d., were made 
at the services. Within a circle of one 
mile and a half from the town, from 300 
to 400 teachers, all heartily working 
with the clergy of the established church, 
are to be found. 

On Saturday, Sept. 30th, the Holy 
Trinity church, Wakefield, was conse- 
crated by the Lord Bishop of Ripon, in 
the presence of a great number of the 
clergy of the neighbourhood, and a large 
concourse of spectators. ‘The total 
amount collected after the services was 
257/. 188. 

On Monday, Oct. 2, the new church 
at Thurgoland, near Wortley, was con- 
secrated by the Lord Bishop of Ripon ; 
and on Tuesday the same rite was also 
performed at the new church at Denby. 
Atter the consecration of the new church 
at Thurgoland, the first stone of a new 
church was laid at Dodworth, near 
Barnsley. 

On Monday evening, Oct. 2, the first 
quarterly meeting of the Bradford Chureh 
Institution was held in their large room, 
Hall Ings, when a large number of mem- 
bers were present. At the time ap- 
pointed for the commencement of busi- 
ness, the Rev. W. Scoresby, D.D., vicar, 
as president of the institution, took the 
chair, and called upon the Rev. George 
Thomas, B.A., incumbent of Thornton, 
to read prayers. The chairman then com- 
municated some pleasing information re- 
specting Wilsden church, the patronage 
of which had been transferred from the 
patrons of the Bradford vicarage to the 
vicar for the time being, the Queen in 
council having been pleased to grant an 
augmentation to the endowment, which 
betore only amounted to about 40/. a- 
year, and that, too, till very lately, with- 
out a parsonage-house ; the augmenta- 
tion, however, he supposed, would now 
raise the income of that place to about 
150/. a-year, in addition to the parson- 
age-house, and he trusted that a similar 
improvement would shortly be made for 
Shupley church. 
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WALES. 

The Annual Meeting of the Mon- 
mouthshire District Committees of 
the Societies for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, and the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Poreign Parts, was recently 
held at Usk. The proceedings com- 
menced with the performance of Divine 
service at the parish church, where an 
eloquent and powerful sermon in aid of 
the society, was preached by the Rev. R. 
Jackson, M.A., Vicar of Wonastow, 
from Matthew, xi. 5. At the meeting in 
the Town-hall, the Right Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of Llandaff was in the chair, and 
the proceedings were of an unusually in- 
teresting character. The report of the 
first-enamed society stated the circulation 
of bibles, testaments, prayer-books, and 
other books of devotion dune the year 
to be 9564—or 297 more than in the 
previous year. A debt, which had been 
accumulating for some years, has been 
liquidated, and the committee have in 
hand a balance of 60/. The report on 
the whole is most satisfactory; as was 
also the report of the Socicty for the 
Propagation of the Gospel ; which stated 
that the number of its missionaries in 
1837 was 177, and is now 327. The 
receipts, however, for the last year had 
been only 85,6951, while the expenditure 
had been nearly 100,000/. The meeting 
was addressed in eloquent and appropri- 
ate speeches by Mr. Sergeant Taddy, the 
Rev. D. Jones, Vicar of Caerleon, the 
Rev. Hugh Williams (Bassaleg), Sir 
Digby Mackworth, Baronet, the Rev. T. 
Williams, Llanvapley, the Rev. W. 
Crawley, Rector of Bryngwyn, and F. H. 
Williams, Esq.— Bristol Journal. 

The Lord Bishop of Llandaff presided, 
on October 4th, at a meeting held in the 
Chapter Room of his Cathedral, for the 
purpose of presenting to the Rev. W.B. 
Knight, Chancellor of the diocese, a 
splendid service of plate, which was sub- 
scribed for as a tribute of respect by the 
clergy and inhabitants of the diocese. 

A new church has been erected at 
Swansea. It was consecrated by the 
Lord Bishop of St. David's, on the 26th 
instant. 

On Friday the 22nd of September, the 
Lord Bishop of the diocese consecrated 
the new church and churchyard of Llan- 
gelynin, in the county of Merioneth. 
The architecture of the church is of the 
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early English style. The Bishop preached 
on the occasion from Psalm xxvii. 4. 
The collection amounted to 32, 

The Lord Bishop of Bangor has just 
confirmed, in the parish church of 
Ruthin, a large souer of children of 
that parish and surrounding neighbour- 
hood. The principal part of the clergy 
of the district were in attendance. 

Consecration or  LLaANFyNypp 
Cuurcu, 1’ THE Partsu or Hore, 
hrinrsurre.—This church is erected on 
a site generously given by ‘T. Brook 
Yates, Esq., by subscription, principally 
of the Earl of Derby, Sir Stephen R. 
Glynne, the Dean and Chapter of Win- 
chester, and Wilson Jones, Esq,, aided 
by grants from the Incorporated Society, 
and the St. Asaph Diocesan Society. The 
church contains 427 situngs, of which 
329 are to be free. The ceremony of 
consecration was performed by the Bishop 
of St.’Asaph, in the presence of a large 
cougregation. The morning prayers 
were said by the Rev. J. Meredith, Vicar 
of Hlope, and a sermon was delivered on 
the occasion, in English, by the Rev. C. 
Is, Clough, Vicar of Mold; and at six 
o'clock in the evening, a sermon was 
preached in Welsh, to a crowded con- 
eregation, by the Rev. David Williams, 
curate of Mold. The sum of 131. 12s. 44d. 
was collected in aid of defraying the ex- 
pense of building the new church. The 
Rev. FE. S, Thurlow, the Sinecure Rec- 
tor of Hope, has endowed the new church 
with 80/. per annum out of the rectorial 
tithes. 

The Bishop of St. Asaph has conse- 
erated the new church at Danfyhyde, 
Flintshire. Sir Stephen Glynne, Bart., 
M.P., and a great many of the clergy and 
gentry of the county were present at the 
ceremony. 

. IRELAND. 

Breve anp Sregerte.—The law ad- 
viser of the Irish government has given 
an opinion, that there is no law to pre- 
vent the erection of bells in Roman-ca- 
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tholic chapels in Ireland. In England, 
there is a law which grants toleration to 
Roman-catholic priests on certain condi- 
tions; but there is an express reserva 
tion, that those immunities shall not be 
enjoyed by priests who worship in 
buildings having a bell and steeple. We 
believe it is this enactment which pre- 
vents a striking clock being placed under 
the steeple of the Roman-catholic chapel 
in Cookridge-street, in Leeds.— Leeds 
telligencer. 

It has been calculated that the Romish 
clergy in Ireland receive—tor annual con- 
fession, 30,000/.; for christenings, per 
annum, 33,3332. ; unctions and burials, 
60,000/. ; marriages, 360,000/. ;_ purga- 
tory, prayers for, 100,000. ; collections 
at chapels, 541,632/.; curates’ collec- 
tions, 225,000/.; college at Maynooth 
(government grant), 9000/,; making a 
total of 1,426,465/. From these sums all 
the Roman-catholic clergy are paid, and 
all the chapels are built and repaired, 
and all provision is made for public re- 
ligious service.— Manchester Times. 
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FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 


Diocesr of GrBractar.—Ororio. 
— During the recent visit of the Bishop 
of Gibraltar, the British residents, who 
received his lordship with a most cor- 
dial welcome, and appeared to take a 
lively interest in his mission, collected 
upwards of 60/., which they presented 
to the bishop on his departure, as a do- 
vation towards his diocesan fund. 

Lisnon.—The English church being 
at a great distance from the trading part 
of the city, it is proposed, under the 
sanction of the bishop, who has promised 
to assist the undertaking by a liberal do- 
nation, to erect a new chapel in an eligible 
situation nearer to the port. 

Matra.—The church erected by the 
munificence of Queen Adelaide 1s now 
nearly completed, and will be conse- 
crated by the Bishop of Gibraltar on 
Christmas-day next. 
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